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CHAPTER I.—DESORIPTIVE, 





Section A.—Physical Aspects. 
wi OBAP, TA 


‘Attock District, which takes its namo from the famous ford CHAP] 
and fort at the north-west corner of the district, has an_ area of Physical 
4.178 square milos and lies between 32° 82/ and 34° north latitude, Aspe 
aad 71° 17’ and 73° 6 cast longitude. It consists of the western , Gen, 

jortion of the rough plain country lying between the Indus and pee: 

‘elum rivers and under the mountains of Hazara, ‘The real 
Sind Sagar Doab stops short of the Salt Range, which runs east: ~ 
and west from about Kalabagh on tho Indus to ‘near Pind Dadan 
Khan on the Jhelum, North of this range the Doab is continnod 
in the rugged upland plain country which includes tho famous 
Pothwar tract and stops short below the hills of Hazara and 
Murree. This rough northern Doab is divided between the three 
Gistricts of Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock, ‘The Attock portion 
ia a strip along the eastern bank of the Indus, brondening ont 
at places to east ‘and south till it extends almost half way across to 
the Jhelum. 


On the west the boundary for over 80 miles is the Indus, ‘Boondarion, 
‘across which lie the Peshawar and Kohat Districts of the North 
West Frontier Provinces and the Isa Khel Tahsil of the Mianwali 
District. ‘The remainder of the western boundary marches with 
the Mianwali Tahsil of Mianwali District. Across the southern 
boundary lies the Khushab Tabsil of Shahpur. ‘The Chakwal 
Tahsil of Jhelum and the Gujar Khan and Rawalpindi Tahsila of 
Rawalpindi adjoin the district on the east. ‘Tho northern bound- 
ary is to the east hills, to the west, for thirty miles, the Indus. ’ 
‘Across the hills lies the Haripur Tahsil of Hazara, and beyond 
the Indus, the Mardan Tahsil of Peshawar. 


















‘Phe district forms part of the Rawalpindi Division. Inshape 
it is roughly rectangular. ‘The greatest Jeogiy from north to south 
js 96 miles, and the greatest breadth 72 miles. 


‘This large tract is divided into four tahsils. | Tahsil Attack Division 
ocoupies the whole of the northern end. ‘Tahsil, Tallagang is 
square block at the southern end. ‘Tahsil Pindigheb to the west 
aud ‘Tahsil Fattch Jang to the east divide the central portion, of 
the district. These administrative divisions correspond fait 
closely with the natural divisions. é 

‘Mahsil Attock is divided off from the rest of the district by tarsi, 
the Kala Chita hills, and includes all the country between, that (ages 
range and the hills of Hazara with the exception of a few villages 
fo the east included in Tahsil Fattch Jang. In’character it differs 
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Arrock Disreror.] Sarwala, [Parr A. 


OHAP-LA- fom all other portions of the district, though not. itself homo- 
Paysiesl geneous in nature. ‘Three well-defined and quite distinct tracts 
Asveets. ‘sro included. in it. 

= inet ‘To the north-west lies the Chhachh plain centring about Hazro 

and containing the most fertile and richest portion of the district. 
On the north and west it is bounded by the Indus, and on the east 
by the Gandgarh hills ranning down almost due south from Hazara, 
In the south. it is shut in by a steep slope, the edge of a bank of 
pure sand which runs across the western half of the tahsil from 
east to west. This Chhachh plain must at one time, before the 
Indus cut its way through the Attock hills, have formed with the 

ter part, of the Swabi Tahsil of the Peshawar District, a vast 
lake. Tradition even now speaks of it as a marsh, and the older 
inhabitants affect to derive the name Chhachh from the word 
Chhab, which is said to mean a marsh. 


Certainly the old villages are mostly raised above the sur 
rounding cotmtry on eminences, and as late as 1835 the traveller, 
Baron Hugel, who came to Attock, from Hassan Abdal, wrote as 
follows :-— 

“There is not 9 single tree on the plain of Attock, which is as level as 
a sheet of water. Ruinons villages are situated on eminences artificially 
thrown up, like those of the Egyptian delta. The Indus frequently 
inundates (sie) the whole plain, though not with the same regularity as the 
Nile. Shujénpore (the place is presusnably Shamsabad) is a wretched place 
by the side of A rivulet (the Chel), with morasses in its immediate vicinity. 

‘The view would be splendid, were the plain well cultivated ; as it is, however, 
‘the soene is devoid of interest, and one only feels surprised at the endless 
range of mountains seemingly one above the other.” r 


The plain is now a well cultivated and extremely fertile tract, P 
19 miles in length and 9 miles in breadth. The portion onthe west, 
comprising the villages along the Indus bank, was swept by the 
great flood of 1841, and is covered with sand and boulders, ‘To the 
west all the land under the Gundgarh hills is poorand stony. Much 
of the soil on the southern end is poor, ‘and the upward slope of 
the ridge to the south is poor sand, getting poorer and poorer as it 
goes higher. But the rest of the plain is true plain and very rich. ) 


Serwala. From the crest of the ridge the country runs right away down 
to Campbellpur, the head-quarters station, in a desert of waterless 
sand some five or six miles in length. Beyond Campbellpur, a strip 
of firmer land runs down to the Haro river, actoss which the 
country, stony and unproductive at best and everywhere gashed by 

. numerous ravines, rises to the Kala Chitta Range of hills. ‘This 

__ tract is known as the Sarwala, ‘he portion north of Campbelipur, 
which is all waterless sand, contains no human habitation, and the 
railway, which once tried’ to follow the crest of the ridge, was 
driven in 1899 by want of water to strike down to Campbellpur, 
and climb thence back to Attock, It is in this great blank stretch 
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Armes Dismaer,] Tallagang Tahsit. [Pane A, 
of sand that the annual artillery practice takes place. Tho vi 
which own this piece of country havo their sites either just to the 
south of the Chhachh plain, where the land begins to rise on the 
north side of the ridge, and where the Grand Trunk Road is 
aligned, or on the line of Campbellpur on the southern side of the 
ridge, where water can be tapped. All these villages are spread 
out in long narrow strips some five or six miles in extent, South 
of Campbellpur and north of the Haro the soil is rather less sandy 
and water is nearer. Across the Haro the soil becomes firmer and 
ig ‘capable of producing better crops, but is far more liable to 
drought. ‘The country is everywhere very broken, and becomes 
more stony as the hills are approached. 

The rest of the tabsil, the eastern portion, along with the 
villages of Fattch Jang 'Tahsil north Of the Kaka Chitta Range, 
forms the Nala tract. Imagine a level plain. Dot it with mean- 
ingless barren hills, the spurs and off shoots of the Gandgarh 
Range. Streak it with equally meaningless ravines and. streams, 
coming now from the Gandgarh mountain, now from its offshoots, 
now from the Margalla Range, and now from the hills of the Kala 
Chitta. ‘Through it all twist and. tum the river Haro in every 


direction, It is a country of sudden and constant surprises. 
the country is very much broken. 














along. the northern boundary 
This is a poor tract. In the-centre to the east is tho irrigated Panj 
Katta tract, then comes the broken and hilly country round Wah 





and Hasan Abdal, shot through by the Kandharipur, Landi and 
Kherwar hills then the bewilderment of hills and ravines and the 
Signe well tract; ast ofall tho waterlats sandy: wasia’ on! the 
borders of the Sarwala. 

‘The southern portion of the tract is a comparatively open 
plain sloping south from the Haro up to the Kala Chita Range, 

and including the northern corner of Tabsil Fatteh Jang. ‘The soil 
is of limestone formation, but to the west pebble ridges crop up 
and to the east the tract shades off into the western and drier 
postion of tho Khurora Cielo of Rawalpindi Tabi This tract: 
much of the best land in the Attock Tahsil, but is everywhere 
scoured by many streams and numerous nameless ravines, which 
earry the drainage of the Kala Chitta hills down to the Haro. 

‘The whole tract is a rough plain wedged in between the Hazara 
hills and the Kala Chitta Range, and broken here and there by 
the numerous isolated peaks starting up suddenly out of the sur- 
rounding country, and by the Haro river and its many confluent 
streams and ravines which gash the rugged tract in every direc- 
tion. 

Tallagang Tabsil is a square block of country at the very 
south of the district, from the rest of which it_ is separated hy the 
Soan stream. The whole southern boundary of the ahsil is fri 
by the northern ridges of the Salt Range, which enters the 
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OHAP. TA: 1+ its extreme south-west corner, where the spurs of Mount Sakesar 


jen) 
Bape 


‘The central 
plateau, 


descend into the village of Lawa, But the Salt Range hardly 
enters the district at all, keeping in this part of its course mostly 
to Shahpur Dis ‘Tho tahsil is a high-lying plateau sloping 
gradually in a north-west direction down to the Soan, which is the 
northern boundary. ‘The whole area is scoured by the deep beds 
of numerous torrents, descending from the Salt Range, and cross 
ing the tract northwards, and is fretted everywhere by innumer- 
able small ravines and gullies. 


Each area between two torrents assumes a slightly arched 
surface falling away towards tho drainage channel on. either side, 
the best and most productive portions being those which lie under 
the watershed where there is a large extent of level ground not 
troubled with ravines, Near the large torrents the slope becomes 
severe, and the surface very broken and stony. It seems probable 
that the underlying rock which always crops out at the avater- 
shed is nowhere very far from the surface throughout the entire 
plateau, ahd whenever the ground ceases to be fairly level, the 
overlying soil if left to itself and not banked up, is almost certain 
to be carried away from all the higher levels. In some instances, 
however, the land near these torrents is better than all the rest : 
this is the case when the streams leave their deep beds and run in a 
more open channel, when they are frequently fringed by a broad 
yiband of level ground dotted with wells, and covered with a pros- 
perous cultivation. Unfortunately these areas are neither very 
extensive nor very numerous : they are more commonly met with on 
the lower courses of the torrents near their points of junction with 
the Soan. Outside of these low and level tracts, wells are very 
scarce throughout the whole of the plateau ; such wells as. there 
are being often mere holes scraped in the light sandy soil or eut in 
the porous sandstone at the edge of a ravine, and yielding very 
little water, Each village has, therefore, several banks often rais- 
ed to a great height, in open uncultivated spots, which collect the 
drainage water in large ponds ; and on these the cattle depend 
entirely, ‘They sometines dry up, however, in bad seasons, and the 
Gistress is then very great, for in such seasons tho wells often dry 
up also, and the villagers’ have to go miles for water. As a goné- 
ral vule the soil becomes coarser and more sandy ag one proceeds 
from east to west through the plateau : at the same time the rain- 
fall diminishes, the Tolilngn becoming larger and larger, and the 
methods of the cultivators get rougher and more slovenly owing 
to the larger area that each has to deal with. 

Rugged as the Tahsil is, the country is nowhere broken by 
any prominent hills, and slopes gradually from an average height 
of 1,000 fect above sea level along the Soan to about 2,200 feet 


along the skirts of the Salt Range. 
‘ict, divided for administrative 


‘The central portion of the di 
and political reasons into Tahsils Pindigheb and Futteh Jang, lies 
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Artock Distnicr,] Mukhud Haka. (Par A, 
between the Kala Chitta Range on the north, and tho Soon river CAE 1A: 
on the south, and in general character is a’ high upland platean, Reysigat 
pounded on the west by the Indus and extending on the east into “#7 
the Indus-Jhelun Doub, But there are three tracts which differ 

in character from the rest of these two. tahsils. 


cust corner of the Futteh Jang: Tabsil, known a8 the Yaviot 
the Sil Soan Circle, is cut off from the rest of the district by the gag" 
abrupt wall of the Khairi Murat, which stretches along the nor= 
thern boundary, and, being only passable by gout tracks, presents 
fn insuporablé ‘barrier to internal traffic and commerce, ‘This 
corner of the district is traversed by three streams, emerging 
from Rawalpindi district and flowing through the district here 
in a south-westerly direction. North of the Sil the high lands 
slope up in a wilderness of ravines to the Khairi Murat, seoured 
with torrents, and divided into fantastic shapes. Between the 
Sil and the Soan to the south the country isa strip of low 
hills nnd pebble ridges. ‘The valley of the Soan itself consists 
of the broad and sandy bed of the stream flanked by wide 
stretehos of rich allavial loam, with thickly wooded villages 
clustered closely along the banks, euch surrounded by clumps 
of rich wells, "This tract is secure from famine in the worst 
of years. Beyond the Soan again and separated from it by 
High dry uplands is the Wadéla, with many good wells and much 
good low-lying land along its banks. Neither the wells nor the 
alluvial Jands of the Wadila can compare in fertility with the 
more favoured valleys of the Sil and the Soan, while the drifting 
sand of the stream’s bed is always spreading and enveloping the 
fields along its banks. South of the Wadila and extending up to 
the Gujar Khan and Chakwal boundaries is the tract known as 
the Asgam, Here there are no wells. The tract is a narrow 
undulating’ plain of small villages, light fertile soil, and good barani 
cultivation, closely resembling the north of the Dhanni Cirole of 
Chakwal and the south-west of the Jatli Circle of Gujar Khan, 
he Asgam is really a part of the Lundi Patti ilaka, part of 
which forms the assessment cirelo of the sume name in the 
Chakwal Tahsil of Jhelum District. ‘The name Asgam, meaning 
the unknown country, scems tobe the Sunskrit equivalent of the 
name Lundi Patti, which means the patti, without a tail, the coun- 
try which is neither Dhani nor Pothwar, nor Soan, and yet lies 
near them all, ‘The tract is most commonly spoken of as the 
Lundamaira, having reference to the fact that itis a Barani 
country with no irrigation and little water. 


‘The sou' 



























































The south-west corner of Pindigheb Tahsil, the Makhad ilaka, j{skiat 


iga wild and mountainous country. A range of hills extends 
along the bank of the Indus from the Soun on the south to the 
Reshi on the north, gud in places rises as high as 2,000. feet 
above sea-level. Cultivation is carried on either in the sandy soil 
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OHAPLLA: which is found on the top of stony plateaux, or in deep valleys 
Faysiel houked up at the lower end to catch the soil washed down by the 
Aspects: floods. Wells are few and small in area, 


TheJuudsl, ‘The remaining portion of the central plateau which abuts on 
the Indus, and strotches from the Reshi on the south to the Kala 
Chitta Range on the north, is known as the Jandal, Its eastern 
boundary is the high road between Attock and Kalabagh. ‘Vhis 
tract is in strong contrast to tho rest of the contral’ plateau, 
Here and there rock and ravine occur, but the characteristic 
features of the tract ure the undulating stretches of fine sandy soil 
pro-omninently suitable for gram crops. Wheat is also grown, but 
Rtharit ccliivation ss. of very litte importanco. “Thera ie» Rall 
Amount of irrigation from wells and springs. 


‘The rest of these two tabsils forms a huge wedgeeshaped plain 
running east and west, some 70 miles in length and 40 miles in 
breadth. ‘This isa high upland open-air country in general barron 
and unprofitable, but containing here and ‘there more. fertile 
depressions in pleasing contrast to the barrenness of the surround 
ing plateaux, In the centre and towards the west the country 
rises to a series of broken hills covered with stones and, thoy 
cultivation improves on either side, rock always lies near the 
surface, and crops are liable to wither rapidly without steady rain, 
which is a rare event in this part of the country, ‘To the north the 
J soil is a hard red el gradually merges into-the sand of the 
Jandal, To the east in Fatteh Jang the plateau approaches in 
character the Kharora Circle of Rawalpindi. 'The soil has much 
in common with the dry gravelly soil of the Kharora, sandy. 
towards the east and getting drier ind harder towards the west. 
The transition from the rough plain of Rawalpindi to the high 
upland is through dry gritty loam. Generally this country is a 
leak, dry, undulating, often stony tract, broken by ravines, and 
scarred by outcrops of rock. All the characteristics of aridity and 
bleakness common to the whole plain get more marked to the west 
and culminate in the hills near the Indus where the crop is poorin 
the best years, while in the worst years there is no erop at all. 


Ui xyolom, Most: of the hills of tho district have already been, referred to 
in describing the general configuration and natural divisions, It 
is necessary now to notice them in more detail. 

‘There is no general mountain system. No doubt geologically 
there is some connection between the various hills, but there is no 
regular chain or range system apparent in the district, and the 
mountainous portions are detached and isoluted. 

: Whe Salt Range and the Gandgarh hills do not properl; 

Tage belong tothe district. The former skirts the schoo baa 
of T: Tahsil. Only the lower slopes of the range are 

included cee district, except that at the south-west corner of the 


[Parr A. 
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tahsil the district boundaries have been drawn out so ns to inelnde CHAP. LA 
a portion of Sakesar Hill. ‘This gives the district a sanitarium Rhysicat 
5,000 foet high. : 


On the northern boundary of the district the Gandgarh Gamigarh 
Range descends from the Hazara hills. The range itself does not ™"**" 
enter the district, but its western slopes project into and die away 
in the Chhachh tract of Attock Tahsil, Thilo the broken country 
in the Nala tracts and north of the Haro river is simply the 
southern skirt of the range. ‘The sudden barren hills which break 
up the Nala tract re. probably offshoots from the main spur of 
the Gandgarh mountain. 

The chief of those is the Kherimar, sandal-dostroying " Kherimar 
hill, a ridge 8 miles long and Jess than 2 miles broad running east 
and west across the Nala Circle. It nowhere attains a height of 
more than 2,400 feot, and is both uninteresting and unimportant, 
Almost its whole arca is a Government reserved forest, but there 
is not much wood or grass on it. Lundi and Kandharipur are 
small detached hills, satellites at its north-eastern corner. 


A little to the west of the Kherimar ridgo the Hasan Abdal, 
Budho, Bajar and Purmiann, hills, are ontposts of the Gandgarh 
range, cach separated from tho other and from the main ridge, 
and each simply a bare forbidding mass of rock and. shingle, 


Five milos sonth-west of Kherimar ridge the Kayagar hill, Ryt™t 
or Mount of Olives, has been dropped in. th compatayoe open 
plain. It runs parallel to the Kherimar, forming for about 5 milos 

the boundary between the Attock and Fatteh Jang tahsils, and for 

the remaining seven miles of its course striking out west into 

the Sarwala ilaka, where it is finally stopped by the Haro river 
‘opposite Campbellpur, Everywhere its Neight is under 2,000 feot, 

‘and, although. it starts with some suddenness from the surround 
ing country, its appearance is nowhere impressive. ‘The. hill is 
formed of black marble with a yellow. vein, capable of taking a 
fino polish. 'This is worked info cups and vessels and is locally 
known as “abri.” ‘The greater part of this hill also.is a Govern- 
ment Reserve, at present leased for fodder to the Camel Cadre 
Corps at Campbellpur, and has.a number of olive trees from which 
it takes its namo. 

'The Attock hills complete the lists of hills confined to Attock 
Pahsil. These-are very bleak and bare, and are formed of slate 
with veins of limestone and whitish marble. The greatest height 
is only a little over 2,000 feet. The Attock fort and town lie at 
the north-western corner on the banks of the Indus, This cluster of 
bills nlso is isolated from any system within the district. It 
‘appears to have been cut off by the river from the Peshawar hills, 
Tt is remarkable only for the fierce heat which it accumulates in 


‘the hot weathor, ¥ 
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CHAF-TA ‘Tho most important hills in the district are the Kala Chitta 


rans completely across. the 


Physieal Range. This wall of hills, w 
, and cuts off the Attock’ Tahsil from 


Tho Kala 
Citta 
Mange. 





northern part of the distr 
the other tahsils, is a rough wedge with its base resting on the 


Indus and gradually tapering as it proceeds eastward till it dies 
away on the border of the Fatteh Jang and Rawalpindi tahsils, 
about 15 miles north-west of Rawalpindi Cantonment and within 
about 3 miles of the western extremity of the Margalla mountain 
range. Its breadth at: its base is about 12 miles, Its: length is 45 
miles. ‘The range is formed of two portions differing very much 
in appearance from each other, and its structure is of considerable 
geological interest. 

The south-western portion known as the Kitla Pahdr or black 
mountain, is generally formed of very dark sandstone, often quite 
purple in'hue, and sometimes almost blackened hy exposure to 
wind and weather, Mixed with this are found grey sandstone 
and red clay. 


This portion extends along the southern side from the Indus, 
throughout the Pindighob tahsil, and ends at the village of Gaggan. 
Its length is, therefore, 35 miles, its extreme breadth about 4 miles, 


The “ Chita,” or white hill, which forms the main portion 
of the range, rans the whole length of the range on its northern 
side, Its breadth at its base on the Indns is about eight miles, 
This portion is formed of white nummulitic limestone (hence its 
rrame}, but portiona/of dark sandabone aro. cocakinaaliy tobe toate 
cropping up in the midst of it, It is much the more valuable 
portion of the range, both on account of the limestone, which is 
used for burning, and of the forest produce, which is far better 
than in the Kila or black portion. 

On the sandstone nothing is to be found but stunted phalaa 
trees (Acacia modesta) “and a few useless shrubs, and the is 
poor tind scanty. Tn the limestone portion, on the other, hand, 
especially on the northern slopes, there is often to -be found 
a luxurious growth of phalan (Acacia modesta), kuhu (olive—olea 
Serruginen), sanatha (Dodonaea viscosa), khair (Acacia catechu) and 
‘thor shrubs, and much of this portion only wants a little care 
and management to be of very great value. 

‘The range is in general formed of sharp ridges with di 
valleys Dehfennithene "The greatest height et by the rage 
is 3,521 feet within a few miles of the Indus, and many of the 
peaks sae between 2,000 and 3,000. Some of the valleys are 
fairly broad and have a considerable area of cultivation in them, 
as in the case of Gandakhas and Kélhi Dilli hamlets. Towards 
the eastern ‘ion the hills are much lower and are more rolling 
ridges than ills, but the general surface is throughout much broken 
and very irregular, There are some streams to be found among 
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Arrock Dismmict.] ‘The Khari Murat, [Parr A. 
these hills, and emanating from them, but none of any importance, SAPD 
The Nandua ents throngh'the range at Garhi Hass in a very Bbysieal 
curious way from south to north, rising in the Khairi Murat and “'* 
discharging into the Haro, 


‘The climate of the tract is dry and hot, conseqnently only 
hardy plants which do not require excessive rain, and can sustain 
the great heat, are found here. The climate and forest produce 
of this tract differ much from that of hills in the Murree and 
Kabuta spurs of equal height. ‘The rainfall is much smaller and 
the heat much greater. Many parts of this range are extremely 
wild and sombre, and in past times these hills formed a safe refuge 
for criminals, and even in comparatively recent times murder and 
“robbery were common in these tracts. Much of the range has 
been formed into a Government reserved forest, 


‘There is no timber of any size produced in this tract, but the 
forests are of immense value for the aoe of fuel to all the « 
eantonments and cities in the neighbourhood. 


‘The Cambellpur Railway Station on the North-Western Rail- 
way is very conveniently sitiinted for receiving wood brought out 
from the north of the forest resorve, and several of the stations 
for the Khushilgarh branch line of that railway aro conveniently 
sitnated on the sonth of it, and an excellont. military road cuts 
right through the reserve’ from ‘Thatta on the south to Chhoi 
Gariéla on tho north, This is part of the road from Makhad to 
Attock, made at the time when Makhad was the terminus of. the 
Indus flotilla. ‘There are several other roads passable for camels 
across those hills, 

South of tho Kaln Chitta in the south-western corner of the Navara titi, 
Pindigheb Tabsil lie the Narrara or Makhad hills. ‘These hardl 
desarve the name of hills, boing simply a thick cluster of hij 
pebble ridges on the bank of the Indus. "The highest. point is 
only 1,822 fect above tho sea. Tho general trend of the ridges 
ig from east to west. ‘Tho rengo on the other side of the Indus 
river in the Khattak country is well-marked and is known aa the 
Pakkargah of Hakani, but on this side thoro aro only low ridgus 
and deep ravines covered with boulders and water-worn stones. 
‘he tract is very bleak and wild, it bears little or no wood_and ia 
covered. only with stunted bushes and coarse grass, In the Narrara 
ilika ther are some comparatively fertile valleys, but most. of 
them are poor and inferior. Tho best Huridl shooting in the district . 
is to bo had in the Narrara and Makhnd hills. 

The only other hills in the district. are the Khairi-Murat the kbar 

rich in legends of tho past and. stories of demons and 

fairies, Geographically a continuation of the Chir Phar hill in 
Rawalpindi, it risos abruptly from the plain on either side and 


attains a lieight of over 3,000 feet. Beginning on the border of 
© 
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Arrook Drereicr.] The Indus. 


OHAP.EA. +1. Rawalpindi District it rans steep and almost trackless, in a 
Pingel southwesterly direction, through the middle of the Fatteh Jang 
‘Pabsil, separates the central plain, or Gheb, from tho Soan Valley 
to the south, and dies away on the Pindigheb border in w series of 
small spurs running down'to the bank of the Soan river. The 
eastorn extromity is about 12 miles west of Rawalpindi, and the 
total longth is about 24 miles, ‘The range is formed chiefly of 
limestone edged with sandstone and earthy rocks, the vertical 
and contorted strata of which indicate extreme disturbance, 
‘The southern portion of this range is extremely dreary, formed’of 
rocky ravines and stony hillocks gradually sinking into the fertile 
valley of the Soan. A considerable portion of the hill has boen 
included in a Government Reserve, and though it had. been almost 
completely cleared of forest growth, it is yearly becoming more 
valuable. 
Beevers. ‘There is nothing very striking in the scenery of the district. 
* tho Kala Chitta, as seon from the north, is, especially towards 
the Indus, in plices fairly imposing. he Chhachh maidan is a 
pleasing open green plain, But tho most: charactoristio and strik~ 
Ing soenery is tho central plateau, where tho high, open, quiet 
uplands have an improssiveness ‘of their own. Waste though 
much of-these uplands is the wide fresh open spaces, remote 
from and high above the surrounding world, are peculiarly exhili- 
rating. 4 
Dring.” _ ‘The drainage of the whole district is into the Indus, which, 
though not actually flowing through any portion of the district, 
divides it from Peshawar and Kohat districts of the North-West. 
Frontier Province, and forms part. of its northern and almost the 
whole of the western boundary. 

On leaving the Hazara District, the Indus, there known 1s 
the Attock river, suddenly widens out into the open, separating 
the Chhachh from Yusafzai. Tt is here very wide with many 
separate channels and intervoning islands, and’ so continues until 
it reaches Attock, where it suddenly contracts into ® narrow: 
rocky bed. Being joined by the Kabul river on its right bank, it 
here becomes the Indus, and rushes on through a gorge with high 
banks on each side and the Attock fort on its left bank. About: 
three miles below the fort it is crossed hy a new fine iron railway- 
bridge, built in 1883, Below Attock, near Bagh Nilab, it again 

reads out into a kind of lake, but soon again contracts and 

fows thence through narrow gorges, being at one place only 60 

foot wide, down to Makhad, end thenoe, out beyond the distriot 
its. 


[Parr A. 











‘The Indus. 


‘The river is navigable by native boats as far as Attock, but 
hetmeen Makhad and Atook: th in difieut_ and often 
\gerous, and the Inbour of boats up against the 
atrong current is very great. ‘ihe te Tangely ‘derived. from 
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snow-water, and is subject. to tremendous floods. ‘The sverage [APA 
depth at Attock is 17 feet in winter and 50 feetin summer. ‘There Physical 
used to be a bridge-of-boats at Attock, but since the railway 49% 
bridge and its sub-way have been opened, it has been done away 

with, A second railway bridge oyer the river at Khushalgarh 4 

in course of construction, 

‘The Tndus is of no yalue to the district for irrigation pur- 
poses at present. 

‘There aro threo well-marked drainage areas in the district watershed, 
which is divided by two very definite watersheds, The northern 
watershed follows the top of the Kala Chitta rango across the 
district as far east as Fattch Jang, then runs due south to the 
KhairiMurat, and finally turns north-cast by the crest of that 
range to the Rawalpindi border, North of this is the Haro 
drainage system, 

‘The second watershed starts at the south-west corner of 
Pindigheb Tahsil near Makhad, runs in a straight, line north-east 
‘across the tahsil and on to Fatteh Jang, thence strikes south to the 
Khairi-Murat, and then makes off north-cast by the crest of the 
Khairi-Murat range to the eastern boundary of the district. 

North of this lino, west of Fattch Jang and south of the Kala 
Chitta, the country drains direct into the Indus. The chief drain- 
age channel is the Reshi, South of this watershed all the district 
drainage is into the Soan. ‘The Gandgarh hills on the north and . 
the Sult Range on the south limit the catchment area of the 
district, 

The northern drainage area, which includes the whole of 
‘Attock Tolisil, the Nala Circle of ‘Fatteh Jang Tabsil, and the 
north-eastern portion of the Gheb Circle of that tahsil, pours ita 
waters into the Indus through two inain channels, the Chel and 
the Haro. z 

Who Chel is the only stream of the Chhachh plain, which it the cna. 
traverses along its southern border. It receives practically no 
drainage from the north but is fed by all the ravines whieh bri 
down water from the sudden ridge dividing the Chhachh from the 
Sarwala. Beginning in the Hatti marsh near Hazro it flows due 
west; and joins the Indus after a course of about 20 miles, a fow 
miles above Attock. 

‘The Haro rising in the Hazéra hills not far west of Murree, flows rye taro 

Khanpur and cuts across « small portion of the Rawalgtod 

istrict near the village of Bhallar-top. Entering Attock Tahsil 
near the junction of Attock, Rawalpindi and Hazara distriets, it flowa 
north-west for about ten miles, then turns west and tuns for about 
twenty miles below the main wall of the Gandgarh range, passing 
just north of Hasan Abdal. In the broken country east of Law~ 
Yencepur it turns south, leaves the Kherimar hill on the left and 
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runs through the west of the Nala Circle to the west end of 
the Kawagar ridge. Then flowing due west it passes south of 
Campbellpur, and after a course of about fifteen miles through 
the Sarwala discharges its water into’ the Indus, near Bagh 
Nilab, twelve miles below Attock. The Haro is a most capricious 
stream. In its course through the Attock Twhsil it violates 
every point of the compass. In no part of its course does it 
flow for any distance in a constant. direction, Every now and 
again some little hill starts up to give the stream another kink, 
Only in the Sarwala is its course uneventful. For much of its 
course it flows far below the level of the surrounding country in 
a channel cut deep into the rock and hard clay of the tract ‘and 
flanked on either side by high precipitous banks. Add to this the 
sudden floods to which the river is liable, and it iseasy to see what 
@ serious obstacle the Haro presents to district communication, 
Phe river is crossed by a wooden girder bridge on the Grand 
‘Trunk Road, and by an iron railway bridge closy beside it, near 
Burhan, six miles form Hasan Abdal. It is usually fordable except 
when in flood, but a ferry boat is kept up at Chhoi Gariala, on the 
cart road from Attock to Makhad. This road was constructed to 
connect Makhad with Attock, at the time when the former town 
was the terminus of the Indus Valley Flotilla, The bed of the 
river is generally stony, and the water clear, blue and. limpid. 
‘There are no tributaries of any importance on the right bank, In 
the eastern tn of its course through the district it is crammed up 
against the cna Range, and to the West the only area drain- 
ing into it from the north is the small dry tract sate down 
from the sandy ridge between Chhachh and Sarwala including 
Campbellpur. From the south the only tributaries worth mention 
are the Chablaht, the Saggar, the Nandra and the Shakardarra, 
‘The Chablaht rises in the west of the Rawalpindi Tahsil, waters 
the south-east corner of the Nala Circle of Attock, and passin 

between Hasan Abdal and the Kandharipur hill flows north 
till it joins the Haro after’ course of about 20 miles. ‘The 
Saggar gathers all the streams which flow down the northern 
slopes of the Khairimar, drains the fertile valleys of Hasan Abdul 
and Burhin to the north, and carries the accumulated waters east 


to the Haro. 


‘The most important tributary is the Nandra, gathering part of 
the flood water of the northern slopes of the Khairi Murat. ‘This 
stream flows north through the Gheb of Fatteh Jang, cuts through 
the Kala Chitta in a deep gorge and emerges on the Nala Circle 
of Fatteh Jang. Here it is joined hy the Bahudras a considerable 
stream which takes its rise near Sangjani in Rawalpindi and flows 
west below. the northern slopes of the Kala Chitta. Across the 
Fattehjang Nala the Nandra flows north-west, but on the Attock 
border it turns due cast, and then flows in the valley between 
the Kala Chitta and Kawagur ridges... It joins the Haro near the 
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bridge which carries the Mari-Attock Railway across the Intter CHAP-E-: 
river. Riyal 

The Shakardarra is purely a hill torrent. Tt rises in the 
valley between the two ridges of the Kala Chitta, flows west, and 
bursting through the northern ridge by the gap which carries the 
Mari-Attock Railway, joins the Haro below, 

‘The Haro itsélf is of some, importance agriculturally. In 
the Nala ilaka, which is the first part of the Attock 'Tahsil into 
which it flows, and in the small portion of the Rawalpindi Tahsil 
which it- drains, its waters are much diverted into cuts and small 
canals known as“ kattha.” This tract, which in Attock Tahsil 
comprises seventeen villages, is known as the Panjkuttha, from 
the thirteen cuts or channels which take out of the Haro and 
irrigate the land, ‘There are also many’ flour mils junior) omits 
banks especially at Jassian near Campbellpur, where. there’ area 
large number on the side streams between rocks and on artificial 
cuts, which haye # very curious appearance, 

Excellent fishing is to be had in tho Haro and its tributaries 
in March and Soptember. Portions of the Haro and the Chablat 
are preserved by the Northern India Fishing Association, which has 
its head-quarters at Rawalpindi, 


‘The northern and western portions of the Pindigheb Tabs Toe Rovhh. 
drain direct into the Indus. ‘The smaller streams are not worth 
mention, but tho Reshi, which rises in the west of Fateh Jang 
under tho Kala Chitta, crosses tho whole of the tahsil from east 
to wost, In its early course it is called the Tathal, and takes the 
namo of the Roshi only when it noars the Jandal Circle, ‘The bed 
is gonerally deep and the banks rocky, and in but few places does 
the chammel widen enough for afow wells to be sunk along: its 
edges, It is of but little value to the agriculture of the fahsil, but 
ig ‘serious obstacle to traffic from the north to the south. Its 
catchment area is small, and it has no tributaries of any length, 


More than half the district drains into the Soan, Rising Ti Sun. 
‘neat Murroe this stream, at first merely a mountain torrent, flows 
south-west across Rawalpindi District and enters Patteh Jan, 
‘Tahsil near the village of Chauntra, Its course through the tah 
is south-west, and it receives the drainage of all the country south 
of the Khairi Murat Range. On leaving Patteh Jang it turns east, 
“forms for about 60 miles the boundary between the Pindigheb and 
Tallagang Tahsils aud falls into tho Indus, on the boundary of this 
and tho Mainwali districts just below Makhad. ‘The Soan isa, 
broad, rushing stream, treachcrons and full of quicksands. Always 
dangerous, and impassable for days after rain, it exacts every 
year its tribute of lives. An clephant in the train of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie was engulfed in a quicksand when he was on the 

march to Kulabagh in 1850, and another—also was nearly lost. 
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GHAF-LA: ho channel is broad and sandy, and on either bank are rich 
Fivsieal stretches of alluvial land, thickly wooded, studded with wells and 
secure from famine in the worst of years. The river is every 
where fordable when not in flood: Very few ents or channels 
have been constructed for diverting water for irrigation purposes. 
‘The river is subject to very heavy floods, not only in tho “ barsat” 
in July and August, but also in the winter rains of January and 
February, and these floods prevent the constriction of permanent 
irrigation works. In Fatteh Jang Tahsil it receives two large 
tributaries. 
cs ‘The Fattchjang Sil, which rises near Rawalpindi, recoives all 
fogs. the drainage of the southern slopes of the Khairi Murat, and 
various small streams from the north which curve round the 
eastern extremity, and after a course of about 30 miles. through 
the southern end of the tahsil, joins the Soan on its northern bank 
hear the Doundary of Pindigheb Tahsil | In Fattobjang Tahsl the 
bed, previously narrow and shut in between precipitous banks, 
widens out, and the stream meanders along between alluvial banks 
until it reaches the Soan. The channel always carries some water, 
and heavy floods pass down after rain; but the stream is small 
and unimportant compared with the Soan- | 
Fie Waitt. ‘Tho atichjang tributary on the south bank is the Wadéla, : 
which rises near Rewat inthe Rawalpindi Tabsil and after divid- ; 
ing the Rawalpindi, Tabsl from Gujar Khan and the Gujar Khan 
. Tahsil from Fattehjang, bends westward, enters Fattehjang © 
near its southern boundary and runs through Fattebjang for about 
20 miles a few miles south of and parallel to the Soan, which it 
pind on the borders of the Chakwal Tabsl of Shelam, “The ‘San 
ere receives the Karihi, Bhégneh and Sanj feeders from Jhelum 
District, and the meeting place is called the Pachnand, or * Five 
Waters.” 

In its upper reaches in Rawalpindi the Wédala isa mass of 
forbidding ravines, but in this district it broadens out intoa wide 
sandy channel. It carries little water at any time, while the drift- 

ing sand of its bed is always spreading and enveloping the fields 
along its banks. ‘The Sil and the Soan in their yearly scoi 
take much land and give back little, but the Wadila gives 
nothing in tetarn for the Tand over which its sandheaps deft. 


: ‘There are man: the banks, and much good low-h 
ike her caller the ‘well ace ho aiteval ots orale Weal 


can ee fertility with the more favoured valleys of the Sil 





and the 
Fai Fie only tributary of any importance which joins the Soan 
ee It must not be forgotten that eae headers 

Sil and the Pindigheb Sil are totally distinct and 


and have no connection. with one another. Sim thereto 
‘Puthal streams, one being the upper waters of the Pindigheb Sil 
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and the other the northern part of the Reshi. ‘The Pindigheb Sil 
rises in the west ond of the Khairi Murat, and, receiving drainage Riyseal 
from a multitude of small streams, enters the Pindigheh ‘Tahsil as 

a rugged mountain torrent. It is here known as the Tuthal, and 

is not called Sil till it broadens out near Pindigheb, where for a 

few miles fertile wells and avenues of trees are in pleasing contrast 

to the barrenness of the surrounding plateaux. ‘The area it drains 

f the whole of the southern part of the Pindigheb ‘Tahsil together 

‘with a small western portion of the Fattehjang Tahsil between the 

Kala Chitta and the Khairi Murat, 

‘The 'Tallagang 'Tahsil, a high plateau, sloping from the Salt Ralant 
Range north-west to the Soan, Frdrained: by 6 moldtnel Ober re 
“Kases" all running north-west and all falling into the Soan. 

‘The main drainage channels are two largo_ streams both called the 
Gabhir and both rising near Jaba in the Salt; Range in- Shahpur 
District... One curves to the east and then to the north dividing 
Tallagang from Pind Dadan Khan and Chakwal, the other to 
the ‘est and north-west, forming the boundary with Mianvali 
District. Both fall into the Soan. The Draggar rises south of 
Plciog tel flows north past thot town and Kot Sarang. ‘The 
‘Anker is'a largo singlo stream only north of Tamman. South of 
that town it isa great network of streams and ravines covering the 
contro of the takai and stretching hack to the Salt Range. ‘The 
rineipal stream rises in the Salt Range behind ‘Thobt Mahram 
an. The Leti which fows in one single channel from the Salt 
Range to the Soan at Trap, forms the boundary of the Afial_ and 
Pakhar Takas, and. was formerly the western’ boundary of the 
tahsil. Of the streams the Loti is the deepest, and has ‘ittlo eul- 
turable land on its banks, which are high and rocky; the Ankar at 
first alao runs between high banks, but latterly widens out and has 
geyeral prospérous villages on its banks. ‘Tho banks of the 
Dnggar' are generally steep, but here and there expand and afford z 
foot for several flourishing’ little wells. . ‘Those torrents are not 
ttilised for purposes of irrigation, thongh a certain amount of land 
on the banks of a few of them benefits by their floods. 


‘There are no lakes in the district. ‘The only marsh of '*** 
any size is at Hatti on the Grand Trunk Road about twelve miles 
from Attock, ‘This is generally known as the “chel,” and is 
607-28 neres in extent. Some rice is cultivated here. At times 
‘very fair snipe and some duck shooting are to be obtained. 
Speaking generally, the district cannot be said to be well Waerserply 
‘stpplied with water. ‘he Attock Tahsil is almost all very wel dnries. ; 
Ind the northern portion of the Fattehjang Tahsil and the 
whole valley of the Soan are well supplied with streams and wells. 
But elsowhore wells are decidedly “uncommon: sath a few. rare 
‘and costly exceptions the only spots upon which they are built are 
tho stretches of level grotmnd which sometimes fringe the course of 


a “kas.” 


CHAP.LA. 
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Arroox Disratcr.] Geology. [Parr A, 
CHAELA- Tho high arid uplands and plateaux of Pindigheb and 'Tallax 
deal gang have very little water even at the hest of times. Unless 


there is a natural spring the only resource is a tank or a water 
Tile, bcah Hable fst, when long journeys have-to be hice th 
search of water, the cattle often leaving their own villages for the 
same reason. 


Cactegy Some information regarding the geology of the district will 
be found in Mr. Medlicott’s pamphlet. on the Geology of the 
Punjab and ina paper on the Rawalpindi Hills in Volume V of 
the “ Records of the Geological Survey.” The Geology of the Salt 
Range is referred to in the Jhelum Gazetteer, where references 
are also given to the standard authorities. 
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‘The foundation of theTallagang Tabsil is, with trifling excep- 
tions, an ill-compacted light grey sandstone, sometimes covered 
with a depth of more or less sandy soil, sometimes close to the 4 
surface or cropping up through it, ‘especially in the higher 
parts, which, from their exposed situation, have been dennded 
of nearly all the soil that covered them. ‘The rest of the district, 
south of the Kala Chitta Range, is a mass of dark friable sandstone 

é which forms the great range of the Khairi Murat and the south 
part of the Kala Chitta. The sandstone is never far from the 
surface and crops up in ridges and pinnacles all over the tract 
but especially in the Pindigheb Tahsil. ‘The pebble ridges, which 
are a marked feature of the Rawalpindi Tahsil, are also much 
in evidence here, where the south-west of Pindigheb and the 
whole of Makhad is a mass of forbidding pebbles and sand. The 
north part of the Kala Chitta is pure limestone and the tract 
lying along its skirt and including much of the Sarwala and the 
Nala tract of Attock Tahsil and the whole Nala tract of Fatteh- 
jang partakes of the same formation. Even in the Khairi Murat 
range limestone crops out amid the sandstone and forms a 
chatacteristic feature of the range. Kankar is everywhere in 
the stiffer soils and materially diminishes their power of with- 
standing drought. The Chlnchh and some of the Sarwala is 
alluvial in character, but the rest of Attock Tahsil to the north 
is of sandstone formation and is geologically connected with 
the Gandgarh range. Kallar appears sporadically, chiefly in 
Tallagang Tahsil, in the form of barren patches in otherwise 
fertile fields. It seems to be now certain that Kallar is not, as was 
formerly supposed, directly due to salt washed down from the 
hills, though temporary damage is sometimes so caused, but in 
eneral the evil arises from stagnation of the subsoil water, when 
the salts are brought to the surface by evaporation and capil 
attraction. fhe bee to show that im the absence of cani 
irrigation the area affected tends gradually to expand, increasing 
in years of doficient rainfall, and omnes though probably in 
the longrun, not to quite the same extent, in years when the 
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Avrook Disraicr.] Treen, [Panv Av 
rainfall is heayy, and counteracts the tendency of the salts to OHAP.T, A. 
collect on the surface, Physical 

© Aspects. 


The flora of the district is unimportant. Tho only forest. at Botany. 
all worthy of the name in the district is that on the Kala Chita 
Range. There are various preserved areas, however, elsewhere 
in tho district, as on the Kherimar, Kawagar, Khairi Murat Hills 
and inthe Narrara tract. All the large landowners make their 
own rakhs, in which they carefully preserve the grass and wood, 
and allow no one to trespass, But in general the district is very 
bare. ‘The yegetation is poor and sparse and the country is 
thinly wooded. 

Everywhere the most common tree is the Phulahi (Acacia T+. 
modesta). A few specimens are large trees with heavy timber, 
but in general it is stunted, with gnarled and contorted trunk. 
Ttis perhaps the most important tree inthe district, because it is 
the only one which is really plentiful. Goats and sheep feed 
on it. The wood is dark, strong, heavy and close-grained. Oil 
mills are made from the largest. specimens, and ploughs, well- 
work, and all manner of agricultural and domestic implements 
from ‘the smaller wood. For these purposes it excels all the 
other timber trees of the tract. Asit is a tree of very slow 
growth, its wood is very durable, but if it is not eut down on fall 
‘maturity the timber soon de@ays and becomes useless. 


* The more graceful Kikar (Accs Arabica) is found along 
roads and among the cultivated fields. In the Soan valley there 
are some fine groves of Kikars planted and carefully preserved. 
Nenr and in the hills it does not seem to succeed, being probably 
killed down by the severity of the winter frosts, by which this 
tree is readily affected in the first years of its growth. Where 
it grows at all, it grows very rapidly. Tt is perhaps the most 
nseful of the district trees. “The timber is hard and durable, 
considering its quick growth, good for ploughs and well wheels, 
for cart-making and a variety of other purposes, while it is also 
useful for burning. ‘The bark and he pots are valuable ta1 
agents, the latter also affording excellent food for sheep ant 

goats, and the leaves, too, are freely eaten by all. stock in times 

of drought, The gum that exudes from the tree is an astringent’ 
medicine. 

‘The Shisham is fairly common in the richer parts of Attock 
‘Mahsil. South of the Kala Chitta it is comparatively rare, but is 
found, especially in the east, clinging to the banks of ravines and 
torrent beds. 

he Khair (Acacia catechn) grows in the Kala Chitta and 
Khaitl Murat ces Bat caro tho Phuléhi the commonest 


hill wood is the Kas (Olea europala) or wild olive, In the plains 
D 





~ OHAB TA: it is found only in the Nala Circle, and is always a mark of good 


Brashwood. 
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soil and generally of limestone soil. It flourishes on the Kala 
Chitta, the Khairi Murat and the Kawagar hill, and only there 
attains to considerable size, Goats and sheep browse upon the 
leaves, which are useful for cattle also in times of scarcity.  Stan- 
dards outside reserved forests are kept small by constant brows 
ing. The fruit is neither eaten nor crushed for oil. The wood 
is very hard and good, though small, Sticks, combs, charms, and 
rosaries are made from it. 

The Ber (Zizyphus jujuba) is not uncommon. The leaves and 
young shoots are tseful ‘ai fodder, and the wood for house-build- 
ing and fuel. The fruit is anot unimportant article of diet. A 
smnall variety, called “ beri” or “malla” (Zizyphus nummularia), 
grows freely as a shrub in Tallagang, where it 1s cut over every 
year, the dried leaves mixed with chopped stray being considered 
a valuable fodder for cattle particularly mileh kine. ‘The branches 
are used for making hedges. he fruit too, though small, is 
eaten. 

Dhrek (Melia sempervirens) nowhere grows wild. It is 
planted near wells and houses, especially new wells and houses, 
as it grows rapidly and is useful as a shade tree. But it is not 
very plentiful, Tho wood is of very poor quality, but is sed for 
light rafters and the like: also for plough-yokes (panjéli). 


Bohr or banyan trees (Ficus indica) and less often the 
“pippal” (Fiens religiosa) are occasionally seen. 


‘The tit or mulberry is found among roadside trees and in 
Attock Tahsil; seldom elsewhere. 


Generally yegetation is better towards the east. ‘Towards 
the west it gets thinner and scantier. ‘The leafless ‘ karil” 
(Capparis aphylls) beeomes common and always marks bad soil. 
It grows on rough lumpy ground, and though seldom more than 
a large bush, it sometimes becomes a tree of small size. The ripe 
fruit (pinji) is eaten, and the half ripe is pickled (dela). The 
wood is used for fuel and for light lath-work in village houses. 
The jal (Salvadora oleoides), with its pili fruit, is found 
near the Indus, It is sometimes a tree but. more commonly — 
spreads into a bushy undergrowth. Idind also grows near the 
Indus and on Kallar lands too salt to produce anything else. Tei 
always a sign of aridity and desolation. It affords excellent 

rating for camels, and cattle will eat it if very hard put to it for 
Boa, “Ht is not-ty shy extent burnt foe agi? ok: eae 
soda as is commonly done in the adjoining district of Shahpur. 

By far the commonest of the hill shrubs are “Uhekar,” 


(Adhatoda vasica), and saniatha (Dodonwa burmaniana). Bhekur 
grows everywhere, The flowers are white, with rather an evil 
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Arwoor Distaict.] Grasses, (Par A. 
smell, but are much beloved of bees. ‘The shrub is useless except CHAPIA* 
a8 fuel for native Timekilns and to» small extent for making PAysest 
charcoal. Samatha, aquick-growing shrub, often reaching ten “7° 
feet in height, but degenerating aftor ten years, often covers the 

entire slope of a hill. apleasant looking shrub with glisten- 

ing dark green leaves. Tt inflammable, even when green. 

Excopt. for fuel and light roof-work itis useless, 


‘The ghantra, or oleander (Nerium odorum), with its pretty 
jink and white flowers, is common in many of the torrent beds. 
ts leaves are poisonous, and animals bred in the district always 

avoid it. Imported stock seem to have no such instincts, The 
stalks are used for pipe-stems and ox-goads. 


The straggling ak with its broad leaves and woody stems is a 
familiar object on poor land, It is- generally considered a useless 
weed, but it can be made to sorve various useful purposes. The 
stalks are burnt, goats browse on the bitter leaves, fibre can be 
got from it, and the cotton-like down in the pods is considered a 
Tuxurious stuffing for cushions. 


The thorny  poldi,” not unlike a thistle, but with a yellow Weeis. 
flower, covers nerés of the district after the rabi harvest. ‘he 
seeds are edible and are often eaten in years of scarcity. The 
most intrusive of all weeds, however, is the * bul: or “ pi ed 
an onionlike weed, which occurs all over the district, and may 
often be seen filling entire patches in wheat fields, haying choked 
the growing corn, Its black seeds are sometimes ground and 
eaten by the very poor in times of great scarcity. “ Bhakhra” is 
another common weed, which produces in the autumn an abund- 
ance of triangular spiked seod-pods. In times of drought: these 
are ground and mixed- with flour to make a black and sour 
substitute for ordinary wheat cakes. The“ harmal” (Pegarum 
harmal) is also common; it is useless, but does no harm. 


‘A very useful weed (if it can be so. styled) is the chandlia 
(Diptotaxis riffethsii), a sort of wild oilseed rather like tandniira, 
but yvith a violet flower. It grows freely in Tallagang in favour- 
able years, and the seed is collected and sold for export to Amrit- 
sar at 9 to 12 seers per rupee. It is there known as “ih 
kaldn,” and is used as a drug in fever and debility. 


‘The grasses of the district, are of importance, as in many Grasses, 
aces there is very little fodder to be had for the cattle (apart 
m fodder crops specially grown). Unfortunntely grasses are 
and scanty, especially:in Pindigheb, and good supplies are to 
obtained only in areas especially retained for grass production. 
Dub is niot much found. Khabal (Cynodon dactylon), the 
host of all for horses and cattle, is hry found wt al. his is 

good, short, green grass, growing chiefly on the boundaries of fie 

SP good soil, ond to bo had at all times of the year when rain has 
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OHAPLA ston. Saudnk (Panicum colonum) is a longer grass, growing best 

Bai) in places where water has been lying. It is cultivated to a small 

” extent as a cereal, and grows up freely in the crops of the autumn 

harvest. It dries up after the rains have fully ceased. Up to the 

timo of ripening it is a very good grass, but after that it is little 

good as it completely dries ip. The coarse dubh is much the most 

common. It grows in poor land, but is more harmful than useful, 

Tt is of a bright green colour and is eaten by cattle only when 

nothing else can be got. “ Bardn” is another long grass ripening 

GME Niaest basvor, Swing tesles otha maid to be injurious to 

cattle when unripe, but fairly useful afterwards, Hill grasses, 
dhitta and phaledr, are the most common fodder grasses. 


Fanna. [Pant A. 














‘The most valuable grass of all is perhaps the “sarit” (Sac- 
charm munja) which occurs chiefly in loose sendy soil near 
the beds of torrents, and is generally self sown, but some- 
times planted as a boundary, or as a protection from drifting 
sand. It is especially common in the Sil Soan, where some profit 
is derived from its sale, enough at least to make it worthwhile in 
places to leave untilled the land on which iti found, “I grows in 
large stools, often 12 feet high, the lower part being formed of 
thick reeds called kdna, out of which springs the #illi or thin part 
of the stalk, which carries the large feathery white flower and the 
whole is wrapped round by the leaf called’ munj.” Kea is used 
; 





instead of rafters when wood is scarce, and from it are made the 
lich the cattle get their feed, as wellas 


chairs, stools and the like. The “filli” is useful for all light 
basket work, while the munj is the common material for village 


rope-making. 
‘The largest wild animal found in the district is the leopard, 





heavy baskets from v 








ans, 
whieh is oceasionally met with in the Kala Chitta and on Sakesar 
hill. They are usually shot by means of sitting up over a kill or 
over a goat tied up in the jungle at night. ‘They prey chiefly on 
the mountain sheep o “tiridl,” but at times do damage to sheep 
and gouts, and sometimes attack horned cattle also. 

. 

The Indian hyzena also occurs in the hills, but is not common. 

‘The jackal is occasionally seen and constantly heard in all parts 
of the tract. 


Whe drial or hériir (“oorinl”) (Ovix vigne’ cyclocaros) 
affords the best large game shooting of the District. Uridl are 
found in the Kala Chitta Range and outlying spurs, in the Narrara 


hills, and the Salt Range and in a good deal of the ravine count 
atiits base. Even at some distance from the hills they are found, 
as, for instance, in the north-east corner of the Tallagang Tabsil 
and among the ravines and low hills throughout the south-west 
of the Pindigheb Tahsil. Places where the best “ drifl” shooting 
is to be had vary more or less from year to year, but it may be 
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Arrook Disreicr.] Birds. [Pswr AL 
said of all the country indicated above that the sportsman is APE 
unlucky who in three or four hours’ walking does not see a fair Physical 
amount of game, though he will usually haye to work hard and “*?°°%* 
long to secure 4 really good head. Heads of from 24 to 26 inches 

‘aar@good, certainly well above the average. The ririd has the 
reputation of being difficult to approach, but the difficulty seems 

to haye been a good deal exaggerated, The males and females 

separate during the rainy months, Séwan, Bhidon and Assuj 

(mid-July to mid-October) ; the pairing season then follows an 

lasts about five weeks. ‘The young are dropped about. the end of 

April, there being generally two; for the first three or four days 

they ‘are helpless, anda ‘considerable number are caught, and 

kept as pets, but almost always soon die. A male of one or two 

years is called khira, ehupra, or (at two years) diiuda : there 8 

EAURGAL ord for a Uiror year-old che of tout Fost eRe 

and one of six chiiyya, anything above that being a “full male.” 

The chapra has horn: to about 10 inches, the chunya up to z 
about 21; in the chhigga, the beard becomes prominent, black at 

first, but hoary white in very old age. The age ean be told from 

the teeth. 


The chinkura or ravine deer, (the Indian gazelle, Gazella 
beretti), generally called hive, occurs in the Maira of tahsil 
Attock, in the south of Pindigheb, and in the ravines in some parts 
of the Pindigheb platean, but is not common. They are said to 
breed tyviee a year in April/May and October-November, Bucks 
Gad iipee acd Wenowt hlivaya eon togethers andthe fone Getat 
muything the more numerous, a point in which they differ from the 
viridl, Their horns are usually about 10 to 11 inches in length, 
but there area fair number with heads an inch or two longer. 
There are no black buck in the district. Hares are to he found on 
all the low hill spurs, but are not often plentiful. 














‘The blue rvck pigeon is common, especially in the Salt pints. 
Range and the Kala dita, ‘The Indian stock-pigeon also visits 

the District in the cold season, and has heen shot in July and 
September. It would seem, therefore, that it does not migrate. 

OF partridges the chikor (kanuk) is found in the Kala Chitta, 

the Salt Range and the Narrara hills, but is not plentifal. The 

Seessoe (wase or cliinkala) is plentiful in the lower and more barren re 
foothills and ravines all over the District, The grey partridge 

(iar) is fairly common everywhere, but the black partridge is 

found very rarely, if at ull. “Che large sandgronse, bhatittar (P. 
arenarius) is plentiful in Tallagang Tahsil. ‘The *small sand- 

grouse (J. arustus) is also fairly common in the stubbles of bdjra 

and moth. 


ilin large numbers visit the District in spring and autumn. “ 
Snipeare ate, The best jl is at Hatt but by sa aac 
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CRAB EA +, small nunibers ina jh on tho Soan near Shth Muhammad 


Reptiles, 


Wali in the extreme north-west corner of Tallagang. 


The ordinary bustard or whira, here called kh 
common in Tallagang and Pindigheh, especially in the west ofthe 
former tahsil, the ‘inimfra fields in the morning and evening 
being the best place to look for it. ‘he demoiselle erane or hiilan, 
hore called ku), is common in the cool months, in the neighbour. 
hood of the Soan, where the natives make a practice of catching 
them on the wing with a simple kind of lasso made of a lon 
pivco of cord with a stouo at the end of it. The gruy goose (agp) 
is sometimes met with on the Soa. Duck are also found in 
season practically wherevor thore is water. Mallard, teal, pochard, 
gadwall and the ubiquitous ahovellér aro amongst the varislse 
which visit the District. 


Although thero is thus a large variety to choose from, sport 
in the District is not good, but game would probably be more 
plentiful if there were not a large number of guns. always 
ready to shoot it wherever it is to be found, and if netting and 
snaring were not such prevalent practices with the natives of the 
District, 


warmohr, is fairly 





























Hawking is a very favourite sport with most of the natives of 
the upper class throughout the District. In the Pindigheb ‘Tabsil 
the whdra and hares aud duck are the favourite qiarry, and in 
the low hills partridges and. chilor. ‘Throughout the’ Distriot, 
however, hawks are flown at almost any game, and many of the 
species aro groat poachers. ‘The snaring of birds is also carried 
on to a great extent, and many of the natives shoot game. 


Snakes aro not so common as in many other Distriots, but 
abound in the hills. ‘Tho commonest kinds ate the eobra’and 
karait (Nija tripudians and Bungarus ewrulen). A brown viper 
is: not uncommon in the lower hills. ‘There are also some none 
venomous snakes resembling the Dhimun. Lizards of different kinds 
are common, including the familiar house lisard or gecko, tree 
lizards, and several varioties living in holes in the ground, of which 
the large yoh is the most important. 


‘The commonest fish in the rivers of the District are the 
muhseer avd rohi and the best streams are the Haro’ with 
its tributary the Chablat, and the Soan. There are of course 
muhseer in the Indus, but the best fishing is in the Haro, 
fishing has been very much damaged within recent years 
dynamiting the pools and by indiscriminate netting, “and the 
number of fish is not neurly so largo as it used to be, tn 1906 the 
Northern India sesh Association was revived and portions of 
the Haro, Chablat and Soan are now strictly protected. Fish are 
of no importance to the people us an article of diet. 








Arroox Distaict.] Fish, (Pane AL 
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Anrook Distaicr.] ‘Temperature and Climate, [Part A. 
CHAP.LA. 





Swarms of locusts (makri, slcridium peregrinum) often. 
their appearance in the southern portion of the District, occasion Rhysical 
ally doing very great damage to trees snd crops. ‘The list sors 
visitation of the kind was in Inte spring of 1891, when the young ™*™ 
wheat erop in Tallagang and Pindigheb was almost entirely des- 
troyed: test serious damage being denen other parts ofthe District, 

In Tallagang this is well remembered as the locust year (makriwdld <= 
adl) from which the agriculturists commonly date events, Locusts 
have several times recently invaded the District, sometimes in 
great force, but have come ata season when they could not do 
very great damage. In the long run perhaps more harm is done 
by ‘the foka, a kind of cricket which is alwayas prossub tn Se 
simmer in great, or small numbers, and sometimes does much 
damage to the autumn crops, White-ants also injure the young 
crops in seasons of drought, besides doing damage to ‘other 
roperty. The honey-bee is common in the Salt Range, and the 
honey is much appreciated hy the people, though somewhat 


insipid. 

















‘There is no record of the temperatures in the District at Awmperauire 
ur iron 


difforent times of the year, but it is certain that the extremes 
of heat and cold are very severe. The high upland plateau which 
forms the whole of the District south of the Kala Chitta Range is 
baked under a hot sun in summer, and in winter a bitter north 
wind prevails, the cold being often intense, In Attock ‘Tahsil the 
gummer is short, and the cold weather long and severe. But 
the climate is not unlike that of the ordinary Western Panjab 
District. ‘The cold weather comes to an end in April, about the 
middle of which month the temperature begins to be wneomfort- 
ably high, and continues to rise through May and June till the 
monsoon breaks, usually in the Inst week of Jum or the first 
week of July, With the coming of the rains the temperature falls 
considerably, though the damp heat which follows any cessation 
‘of the monsoon for more than a week or ten days is often severe. 
In the western portions of the District, among the rocks of Attock, 
the gondy slopes of Jandal, and the low hills of Navrara and 
‘Makhad, the summer heat is of the most intense description, and f; 
i¥ found almost unbearable even by the natives of tho tract. The 
wells and tanks.dry up, hot winds blow, and the glare of the 
sun is terrific, reflected as it is by white sand and almost red hot 
rocks. ‘The breaks in the rains are much longer, and even in 
August sometimes the country appears quite dry and resembles 
a furnace. ‘The inhabitantsare nevertheless a fine robust race, 
but in Pindigheb and Tallagang they suffer much from tapeworm, 
ie rains generally come to an end abont the beginning of Sey 
tember. ‘Towards the end of that month the nights begin to 
sensibly cooler, and the beginning of the “cold weather" soon 
follows about the middle of October, though the heat in the sun 
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A: remains considerable for some weeks longer. The end of Septem- 
Paysleal ber and the beginning of October after the cessation of the rains 
#084. re sometimes feverish. ‘The latter half of October and Novem- 
ber are generally the most delightful part of the year. hero is 
little rain, and the air is cool with bright sunshine, Through 
the winter months the District enjoys almost. perfect venther 
with bright days and cold clear nights with generally some. frost 
in tho two coldest months, interrupted at more or less. frequent 
intervals. by spells of cold, raw, rainy wenther due to tho 
Winter rains, which usually begin soon after Christmas, and end 
with Febroary, though earlier and later storms are not: ncommon. 
Towards the end of March the sun again becomes powerful, 
Enat winds, which aro very trying, are often prevalent in the 
cold weather. ‘The months from April to August are notably the 
healthiest. Pnoumonia and bronchitis, at other seasons prevalent, 
i are then loss rife, und fever also is less severe. The district on 
the whole is very healthy. 


Statistics of rainfall are given in Tables 3, 4, 5 of tho 

statistical volume of the (/asetter The recording stations — 
5 are at Tabsil headquarters and tl stations are not well 
4 laced to record the average rainfall of the whole  tabsil. 
Phe rain-gange station at Tallagang is situate at the extreme 
west of the tabsil and the rainfall recorded at it is heavier 
than that of the tract wl it represents, Probably in Attock 
‘Tahsil there is more rain in the outlying parts than in Attock 
itself, but appearances are deceitful, and Attock, in the hot 
! weather, even after a thorough soaking, never obtrudes the fact. 
In Pindigheb, on the other hand, it may be said that.nowhere in 
the tahsil is the rainfall greater than at Pindigheb itself. 
General rain oyer the whole tabsil is uncommon, one village or 
‘one tract getting « soaking while the adjoining country gots little 
or nothing. Nie Makhad hills are often loft without any rain at 
all when the rest of the tahsil is doing well, Generally the 
rainfall seems to he very capricious. The further the tract liey 
westwards from the Himalayas the less rain, as a rule, it gets. 
The rainfall of the whole much less than iff the 
adjoining tahsils, Rawalpindi an j an of Rawalpindi 
District. But the broken nature of the country and the many 
ridges and hills which start up eauso local exceptions to this rule. 
Lawa, for instance, in the extreme south-west under Sakesar gots 
fainfat, a8 much rain as any partof the sonthern tract, while many villages 
under the Kula Chitta do not seem to profit by their situation, 
Overshadowing hills seem in some parts to attract rain, in others 
to repel it. ‘The rainfall seems also to follow the river valleys in 
acurious manner. The valleys onthe Soan banks get much 

more rain than those a few miles distant from it. © 
For the District as a whole the rainfall is somewhat scanty and 
very uncertain, varying grently from year to year, All that can 


Rainfall, [Parr A. 
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he gaid for Tallagang is that the rainfall varies from about 2 
{nches in the more favoured. castorn parts to. 15 or oven Toss in 
the great western plains, 'Tallagang East may be put down as 
getting about 18 inches in an average year, and Tallagang West 
About 15 inches, The rainfall at Pindigheb closely approximates 
to that in tho better parts of Tallagang. The vantall at Fatteh 
Jang is much greater than that of the rest of the district, but 
is far less than at Rawalpindi and Gujar Khan. Tt averages 
about 23} inches per annum. ‘Tho average yearly rainfall at 
‘Attock is about 18} inches, What is almost as much of im- 
portincd as the amount of the rain is its distribution im timo, 
‘Av small rainfall well distributed is infinitely superior to. a hoavy 
fall crowded into a few abnormal storms, with long intorvals of 
aridity both before and afterwards, What. is required is a heavy 
fall in tho first or second week in July, followod by occasional 
and vogular showers, and finally « big downpour in the 
middle of September, so as to ensure the germination of the 
wheat crop and th ‘ing of the kharit. It is this Sep- 
fembor rain which is all important, as on it depends tho spring 
crop, which makes or mars the prosperity of the district Pro= 
yided the wheat crop is secured, it does not much matter, excopt 
in parts of Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang, and there to a loss degree, 
whit happens to the kharif. For ripening the wheat heavy 
rain is required in January and. subsequent showers all go to 
help. In Attock Tahsil as a rule tho cold weather rains, ure very 
rogular, It was their failure in 1902 which made the rabi of that 
car so bad. ‘The moist soil of the Chhachh and the light sand 
Of tho Sarwila circle keop their vigour a great deal longer than the 
thirstior but stronger lands of the Nala circle, Thus in 1908, 
when the winter rains did not come till early in March, the O) 

and Sarwila circles. had bumper crops, but the failed area 
Nala cirolo ran as high as 43 por cent. 


{he rainfall in Fatteh Jang is generally sufficient to mature 
harani crops, but is often ill-distributed. Heavy rainyin July and 
Anigust will be followed by a break in September, ot a failure of 
fhie early monsoon is followed hy a burst in September too late to 
save the crop, or good autumn ‘rains are followed by bad winter 
rains, The best year of all was 1593 hen the total rainfall was 
noarly 40 inches. ‘The September rain is the most precarious of 
‘all. ‘Tt may be said with confidence that if the average rain« 
fall with the average distribution fell every year_thero would be 
‘no cause for anxiety about the‘ barani” crops of Fatteh Jang. In 
Pindigheb also the September rains are everywhtre precarious, 
and it is. common for te. tabi crop to be loft tmsown for want of 
inoisture, ‘The winter rains are generally late, and in a bleak hot 
country like this where the kharif is nothing and the rabi every- 
thing, itis the September rains and the early winter rains which 

- detormine the character of the year. 
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OHAP-T.A- 1» ‘Tullagang too tho critical month is September, and the 

Pigalesl rabj crop is all important. ‘The autumn rains which provide the 

Aspects moisture necessary for sowing appear to he much more uncertain 
than the Christmas rains. Locally the following names are some- 
times used for the various seasons. ‘The hot season is called 
“Tnhéla”; the rains, as elsewhere, * Barat"; the spring 
“Khuli Bahr, " and the autumn and winter * Thandi Babitr.” 


“Faciamior, No distinctive cyclones or earthquakes are on record, 

Earthquakes do occur, very rarely, but though perceptible 
enongh, they are too slight to do any appreciable damage. 

Floods are of frequent occurrence in the Indus, Int, sel-” 
dom do serious damage. The only flood that caused immediate 
serious loss and permanent damage was the great flood of 
1841, The downward rush of water caught the villages from 
Yasin to Sirkab, was headed up in the Attock gorge and 
ran back upon the villages from Jabr to Shadi Khan. The 
former villages were wholly swept by. the flood ; in the latter 
half the village lands were covered with sand and boulders and 
half escaped. Though such acalamity is rare and quite unknown 
in the narrow channel south of Attock, floods rendering ib 

Y extremely dangerous to cross the river are very frequent, and seri- 
‘ous loss of life is not uncommon. In 1889 a marriage party of 
78 persons, including some bandsmen of the Guides, were crossiny 
the Indus at Attock, when a storm and flood overtook therm and” 
sunk the boat. Fifty-two persons, of whom twenty-four were 
wonien, were drowned, 

















Section B.—History. 
Archwoto- ‘Thos materials for a history of the District aro scanty, their 
on doubtful, andthe story. they tell vory disconnected. 
Sikh times that the history of the Distviet 
is anything but meagre, It will be convenient to notice first the 
archwological remains, 








The site of the ancient city of Taxila, mentioned by. the 
historians of Alexander's campaigns, has ‘been identified by 
General Cunningham and other authorities with the rains near 
Shah-dheri on the borders of the Attock Tahsil within Rawalpindi, 
District, 

“Masuwaigst, . Haisan Abdil, which lies on the Grand ‘Trank Road, twenty — 
© "miles east of Campbellpur, is probably of much more interest to 
the casual observer than Dhori-Shihin. The hill of Hasan Abdal, — 

itis said, has been celebrated since the time of Akbar for its 
beauty. ‘The Hasan Abdil hill has, however, as a matter of fact,” 
no bewuty whatever. It is simply a mass of rock and shinglo, 
bare, ugly and forbidding. ee 
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‘The presence of several fine springs of water made it possible HARE ® 
to make pretty gardens in its neighbourhood, and in times past Bistey- 
the garden of With, so named from the ery of admiration, said to 
haye been extorted by its appearance from the Emperor Akbar, 
was possibly once very beautiful of its kind, It used to be one 
of the resting-plicos of the Emperors on their way to Kashmir 
but it is now a tangled wilderness, exactly as described by Colonel 

% Cracroft 25 years ago, and its condition does nob refleet-much 
credit on those to whom it was matle over. 


Colonel Cracroft thus describes it imo has left nothing 
but the rains of buildings, parterres covered with grass and woods, 
choked rosorvoirs, a junto of trees, a scone of desolation in_ the 
midst of vegetation.” It is little better now saye that the bdrddavt 
has been put into tolerable repair. 


To the north-west of the Hasan Abdal hill numerous springs 
~ of clear, pure, limpid water gush out of the ground, and je 
clear stream which flows past the east of Hasan Abdil and falls 
into the Wih stream. The tank of Biba Wali, or na it is now 
nerally known Panja Sibib, is at the foot of the Hasan Abdil 
ill, nnd is filled by one of the springs above alluded to with beau- 
tifal clear water which Teonvlesitly flows through it : it is kept full 
of fish and is surrounded by brick temples, and is much frequented 
and well known. At one ond of the tank, there is a rude reprosent- 
ation of a hand in relief on a rock, from underneath whieh the 
wator flows into the tank, ‘The Sikhs ascribe this mirk to their 
ed the spring from 
the top to the bottom his hand on the rock 
in question and invoking it, and that the impression remained ever 
since. The fact that the hand is in reliaf is of course neglected in 
this legend. This is the story generally told by the common people 
in the neighbourhood, but the full legend is given in General 
Cunningham's account of Hasan Abdi. 4: 

Close to the Panja Séhib tank, a little to the north of it, is the 
well known enclosure, containing a tomb, said to be that of one of 
Akbar’s wives. ‘There are two very old cypress trees sowing 
Deside the tomb, but the whole enclosure has the same decaye 
look which characterises the garden of Wih. It is, however, 
curious and. interesting, and’desorves « visit. 


The following is General Cunningham's account of Hasan 



























Abdil as abridged in the Inst edition of the Rawalpindi Z 

Gazetteer: q 
“ At 11f miles to the north-west of Taxila, Hwen Thsang P. 

visited the tank of the Serpent King Elapatra. It was 100 paces ‘ 


or about 250 fect in circuit, and its pure and limpid waters were 
fringed with lotus flowers of different colour. Both the direction _ 
and distance of the Chinese pilgrim point to Hasan Abdil, which ~ 
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bears north-west, 10 miles distant. from Shih-dheri by the new 
main road, and st least 11 miles by either of the two old roads. 
‘This agroement is fully confirmed by the presence of the famous 
spring of Bibu Wali or Panja Sihib, as it is now called by 
the Sikhs. ‘The shrino of tho’ saint is situatod on the poak of & 
lofty and precipitous hill, about one mile to the east of the town. 
At the north-west foot of this hill numerous springs of pure Timpid 
water gush out of the ground, and form a clear and rapid rill which 
falls into the Wéh rivulet, about half a mile to the west of the 
town. The tank of Baba Wali or Panja Sihib is a small square 
reservoir of clear water and generally full of fish, It is surrounded 
hy small dilapidated brick temples, and on the west side the water 
gushes out from boneath a rock marked with a rude representation 
Of u hand, which the Sikhs ascribe to their founder Biba Niinak, 
The place las heen briefly described by Elphinstone, Mooreroft, 
Binsmes, (and-Hugel, tthe. legend of: tho: spring ia given Dy 
Mooreroft alone ; both he and Elphinstone take Biba Wali and 
Hasun Abdi for one and the same person, But according, t0 the 
information collected by General Cunningham, Baba Walt Kand- 
havi was a saint from Kandhir, whose * Ziirat? or shrine is on 
the top of the hill, while Hasan, surnamed Abddl, or the mad, was 
# Gujar, who built the Sardi which still goes by his name, and 
whose tomb is at the foot of the hill.” 



































In the time of Hwen ‘Thsang, A.D, 630, the legend 
of the place referred to the Naga or Serpent King of the 
fountain, named Blapatra, Whenever the people wanted rain 
or fine’ weather, they proceeded to the tank in company 
with some Saramanas ‘or ascetié Buddhists, and snappin 
their fingers invoked the Naga’s aid in a mild voice, am 
at once obtained their wishes, ‘This is tho Buddhist legend, 
which was probably succeeded by a Brahmanieal version, and that 
again by a Mubammadan one, and the last in. ite turn has given 
way to the Sikh legend related by Moorcroft, According to this 
accurate traveller, the block of stone from which the holy spring 
gushes forth, is’ supposed to have been sanctified by w miracle 
wrought there by Ninak, the founder of the Sikh faith. Nenak, 
coming to the place fatigued and thirsty, thought he had w claim 











upon the hospitality of his brother ascetic, and invoked the spirit be 


of Baba Wali for a cup of water. 'Tho Muhammadan saint, 
indignant at the presumption of an unbeliever, replied to his bie 
cation by throwing a stone at him of several tons weight. Nanak 
caught the missile in his hand and then placed it on, the fround 
leaving the impressions of his fingers upon its hard substance. 
At the same time’ ho commanded water to flow from it, and 
this constituted the ‘rill here observable.” It is from this 
story that the place has received the Sikh namo of  Panja 

ib,” or the holy “hand-mark" of Ninak. Such is 








the usual story of the Sikh priests, but a fakir ab the. tomb 
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da flaca Kidd) told Gaferal’ Odhninglism tie following] ouriees SAS Ra 
History. 


version of the legend :— 
“Jonak Réja had two servants, named Moti Rim and 
Ninak. On the occasion of particular sucrifice the Réja 
appointed separate duties to each of his servants, and afnongst 
fam Moti Rim was appointed to keep the door, and Ninnk 
to remove the leaves in which the food had boen wrapped. 
Daring the ceremony a dog rushed in through the door 
towards the Raja, Moti Riim followed the dog and broke its 
Dnok-with a stick, when he was severely reproved by Ninak for FE 
his cruelty. Rija Janak then addressed his two servants 
~  gaying, * Moti Rim you have behaved as a Malechh, but you, 
Nénak, os x man full of compassion, In the Kal-jug you will 
both bo born again; Nénak in Kilu Khatri's honsein ale 
Wwandi, und Moti Ram as Wali in tho house of « Mughal in 
Kundlitr, When Biba Nénak was reborn, he went to Wa 
House in Kandhir, and said, ‘Do you remember mo #’* No,’ 
anid Wali,“ but do you open my eyes.’ Then Nanak opened the 
oyes of Wali, and ‘he saw and remembered his former birth, 
fad fell at the fect of his former companion, Nénak then 
turned Wali into wind and himself into water, and they both 
fame to the town of Haro, which. is now: called Hasan Abdil, 
where Nanak placed his hand ‘on tho rock, and they resumed 
thoir shapes. But ever ainco thon the puro water has never 
consed gushing forth from the rock, and the pleasant breexo hns 
hover coased playing about the town of Haro.” 
In this form of the story General Cunningham recognizes 
a gonuine Buddhist logend, which may be almost complotely 
testored to its early form by substituting the name of Buddin 
for that of Ninak, and the name of the Naga King, Blapatra, 
for that of Moti Rém. As to the hand-mark upon Biba 
Ninak’s stone, an, explanation amusingly sugyestive of Scott's 
‘Autiquory is given by Mr. Delmerick. ‘The story told by many, 
tven Jlevont Sikhs being among the number, is that one Kamma, 
{ Mubammadin mason, ent the mark upon the stone for 
his own amusement, aud’ that on one occasion during the reign 
of Ranjit Singh, when a raid was made upon the village of 
Hasan Abdal hy a body of Sikhs, all fled except one Naju, a 
fabir, who, in order to save himself, boldly declared that he 
ins one of Biba Ninak’s fakirr, Asked how he came to know 
YF Babu Nénak, he invented the fable of the saint's miracle and 
ppealed in proof to the hand-print on the stone, ‘The Sikhs 
jeRved him, and set up the stone. Many highly respectable 
it that hofore Ranjit Singh's time 


yesidents of the town adit i 
there was no shrine or place of Hindu worship at Hasan 


Abdi. ; 
oa eens the Nigar fountain, Ewen Mhsang proceeded Béot Pind 


about Bve miles to the south-east, toa gorge between two 
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CHAP-LE onntains, whore there was a stupa built by Asoka, about 
History. 100 feet in height. ‘This was the place where Sakya Buddha 
was said to have predicted the period when the future Maitreya 
Buddha should appear ; besides the stupa there was a monastery 
which had bocn in ruins for a long time. The distance points 
tothe neighbourhood of Béoti Pind, where are the ruins of 
fa large town and of several Buddhist monuments. But: the 
bearing is east, which it certainly should be, ax a south-east 
Girvotion would have carried the pigvim far away from, the hills 
into the open plain about half way to Killa-kit-Sardi. Biloti 
Pind is a small village situated on an ancient mound, or pind, 
‘ow the right bank of the Béoti or Boti nullah, and at the wost 
end of a rocky hill which stretches as far as the Haro river, 
In tho gorge between the Bioti ridge: and the Hasan Abddl 
there is a small hill forming threo sides of a square 
which ix usually called Langarkot, but is also known as Srikot, 
‘his was the name of the fort, ‘which was formed by closing 
the open side of the hill with a strong wall. The north side 
is about 1,500 fect in length, and each of the other three sides 
about 2,000 feet, which would make the whole eireuit of the pluce 
just one mile and a half. ‘The remains of numerous. buildings 
‘and. tanks. aro traceable in the lower part of the fort, and of 
walls and towers along the crests of the ridge, ‘The hill ix 
everywhere very rocky, but on the north and east sides it is 
precipitous and inaccessible. The highost point of the ridge is 
at the north-east angle, which is about 300 feet above the fields. 
On this point there are the remains of a large stip, which is 
visible for many miles all round. 


This, however, is not the Maitreya sfipa of Asoka, as a deposit 
excayated from its centre by General Cunningham was found 
to contain a gold coin of about A.D. 500 or 600, which is of 
very common occurrence in the Punjab and N.-W. India. ‘The 
other objects were a small flat circle of gold, with a bead drop 
in the middle, « minute silver coin much worn, some 
coloured beads, and some fragments of bone, ‘Tho state of this 
deposit showed that it had nm been disturbed, and the presenew 
of the gold coin therefore proves that the «upa_ is not older than 
A.D. 500, and cannot be the famous #fupa of Asoka, The ancient ~ 
coins, however, which are found among the ruins in consider= 
able numbers, show that the place tae Lave been inhabited long 
before thetime of Asoka, and the natural advantages which the 
site possesses in its never-fuiling springs of water are so great that 
there can be little doubt that the position must haye been occupied 
from the very earliest time, and General Cunningham has little 
or no doubt as to the identification of the ruins as the site visited — 
by Hwen Thsang, even though it is now impossible to ascertain 
which of the ruined stupas is the right one. ‘The ame of Béoti 
Pind is most probably, General Cunningham thinks, modern one, 
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but that of Langarkot an old one. The people havo no tradition AP L® 
ubout the plice, exeept that the fort had belonged to Riju Sire Bistory. 
‘kap, the antagonist of Rasilu whose name is associated with all the 
old eitios in the Sindh-Sdgar Dob, 
The country to the north of the Salt Range contains but Mair. 
few remains of archwological interost: there is an old Buddhist 
well at Maira, a village at the foot of the range, which has been 
described by Cunningham at pp. 93-04, Vol. V, Archwological 3 
Survey Reports. The well is square-mouthed for the topmost 
10 feet, and contained Kharoshthi inscriptions on threo sides, of 3 
which ‘the report gave several versions in plate XXVITL accom- 
panying it. Cunningham thought he made out, almost cortainly, 
the’ date, Samyat 58, bub that nothing more could be made out, 1 
until the inscriptions we ved from the well and eleaned + 
two of thom wore so remov rd. P, Rawlins of the Punjab 
Police, sand are now in the Lahore Museum: they aro dealt. with 
by Dr. Fahrer in tho Progress Report of the Archiological 
North-West Prot ws and Oudh, for 1897-98; but 
nately tho only portion readable with certainty proved to 
bo tho word’ Sramanora, or “Buddhist. lay brothor.”” ‘he third 
insoription, it is presumed, romains in the well. ‘ 
small square-topped woll about 8 silos 
is, close to the villagoof Qidirpur, in the ‘Talla~ 
gang Tahsil, which is also probably vory old; the people thore say 
that it was not constructed in their time, or the time of. their 
immediate predecessors, but was brought to light by a villager 
ploughing his fields a good many yours ago, having beon 
proviously covered. It has no insoriptions. 
























































Some twelve miles east of the junction of the Soin with the Kuler. 

Indus, between Makhind and Kihibigh, and abont three miles 
due south of the village of Shih Muhammad Wi the north- - 

west corner of the District, is a led ww or Sassi 

da Kallara, which has hitherto escaped noti It is situated at a 
height of about 1,100 feet above sea-level, on the edge of n hillock 

rising steeply from the bank of the Kas Letf, one of the torrents, fi 

tributary to the Soin stream, which descend from the northern va 

face of the Salt Range; it hore passes through a rough tract of 

hillocks and ravines. The temple is in.» ous condition, due 
largely to the gradual wearing away of tho soft sandstone hillside 
= on the edge of which it standsand its further decay will probably 
be rapid. - 
‘A few of the principal measurements aro as follows :— bk 
exterior: extreme length, including portico, 22} feet; extreme 7 
~~ breadth, 16 feet ; height 23} feet, excluding the pile of bricks on ay 
one corner. Interior : the temple is a squaro of 7} fect, and the . 
portico lad apparently almost the same floor measurements. : j 
a 

se 
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GHAP.LB. tri cht from floor of temple to top of dome, 14} fect; to top of 
eT upper chamber, snag the thickness of the beams above it, 
18} feet, 

‘Tho temple is built of large bricks, two inches thick, varying 
in Iongth from 15} to 17 inchos or more, and in breadth from 
10 to 104 inches, On the outer walls these bricks are elaborately 
carved in decorative designs of a simple character. 

Within the tomplo (which was reachod through » portico 
divided from it by a short passage), ut a height of 7 feeb fromthe 
floor, is a bund of ornamentation § inches deep, repeating part of 
that on the outer walls. ‘Tho interior of tho templo and portico i 
otherwise plain; it shows signs of having been once plustored, 

‘Ten feet from the floor the corners aro filled with six conrges of 
overlapping bricks, which gradually reduce the opening to a efrela, 
‘Above come thirteen courses, nine laid flat and the list four on 
their edges; these form a dome onding in. small holo, of which 
the covering is no longor in place, the dome boing ‘otherwise 
intact. I 

Abovo tho dome is the roughly laid brick flooring of w_siuall 
upper chamber, only 3} fect high, of tho roof of which w few 
woather-worn beams still romain in place, Everything, practically, 
inbove this has disappearod. On ono corner stands « hough pile of 
hicks, about 5 feet high, but this was evidently no part of tho 
original building. 

The temple faces due east, commanding a wide viow in that 
direction as well as to the north, Immediately in front is the 
stoop slope of the hill, which has’ evidently lost much by. erosion 
fined the templo was built. Ono aide of the portico has been 
completely tndermined, and has fallen, carrying with it tho roof of 
the porch; the slope below is covered with their débris, 


Tn the graveyard of Shih Muhammad Wali stands « block 
of kimint (tufa) stone, 12 by 8 inches in section; part is buried 
in the ground, but its length seems to be about 5 fect, and it is 
only part of the original block. This stone is said to haye stood 
erect in the centre of the portico entrance of the Kiilar Gale > 
when the portico collapsed the stone went with it down the hilly 
and this, one of the pieces into which it was broken, was event) 
carried off by a man of Shih Muhammad Wali for uso in building 
a honse, He fell ill and died soon afterwards, and the villagers 

le, 
is 








































ascribing his fate to the anger of ‘the spirits guarding the témy 
+ disposed of the stone by using it as his gravestone. ‘The bl 
merely a rough-hewn slab, and can hardly have been used as a 
pillar’as is stated; it was more probably the sill across the entranea 
of the portico. : 
‘There is now no sign of image or pedestal of any kind in the 
tomple; but the floor is choked with a mass of rubbish, whieh has 
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not been cleared out. Partial excavation, to ascertain the level of AP EB 
the floor, yielded nothing of interest. History. 

Close to the walls of the building was found a coin of Venks 
Deva, whose reign is plicod by Cunningham in the last part of 
the 8th century A.D. 

‘The whole of the flat top of the hill on which the temple 
stands, aboutan acrein extent, is covered with the ruins of houses, 
built apparently as village houses are-now, of rough blocks of 
sandstone in mud, without mortar. ‘Tho nearest existing village 
is that of Shth Muhammad Wii, threo miles away ; adjoining it is 
slow mound of some size, covered with broken pottery. This sito 
called Kalri, is certainly ‘a very old ono, and may have had some 
connection with the Kilar temple, but nothing has been found to 
show its date. ’ 

Of the origin of these places nothing is known locally, In 
the popular mind the Kilar temple, otherwise Sassi dé Kallara qx 
Sassi di Dhaular, is connected with the well-known folk-tale of 
Sassi, the king's daughter, and Ponmin, the camol-driver of 
Meckrin ; but it may safely be said that the building has nothin, 
to do with this popular story, and that tho connection was suggest 
merely by its name, 

Photographs of the temple were sent to Dr. M. A. Stein, who 
writes us follows: “In style the temple closely resembles two 
small shrines standing amidst the ruins of Amb, Shihpur District, 
Dnt these are of a kind of tuffa stone, Ido not think the details 
visible in the photographs permit a close dating, but seventh to 
ninth contury of our era would probably be an approximate date. 
he large size of the bricks points to the earlier limit. * * * 
Itis evident from the general look of the structure that it was a 
Hindu temple. Closer examination of the cella might show 
whether it was dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu.” > 


On the materials available no more definite conclusion as to 
the date of the temple appears to be possible. Dr. Stein refers to 
the small shrines at Amb, In style of ornamentation, as Well as 
in general arrangement, their resemblance to the Killar temple is 
ing, and it can hardly be doubted that their date is approxi- 
ely the same. Of theso Amb temples, which lie about fifty 
miles due south from Kalar, Cynningham writes that thoy “are 
all of the Kashmirian style, but almost cortainly of lute dato, as all 
the arches have cinqnefoil instead of trefoil heads, which is the 
only form in Kashmir. I think, therefore, that their most pro- 
able date is from 800 to 950 A.D.” (At Kalar thore is no arch 
remaining.) 

‘The temple also much resembles the five small temples at 
Kaifir Kot (about sixty miles to the south-east) deseribed in Archars 
logical Reports, xiv, 26—28. 
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CHAP.LE. he contral plateau is innocent of archwological remains. 


sino. The northern portion of the district from its geographical 
Barly sition is associated with much of great interest in the history of 
Hises- Tein, i 


‘The armies of each successive invader from the west or 
north-west swopt across the Chhachh plain, and down southwards 
right across the Attock Taksil, and this to a great extent accounts 
for the fact that the races inhabiting it are much mixed and that 
they are nearly all Musalmins. No old and arehaio forms could 
exist in the constant turmoil in which tho District has been involved 
‘until within a yery few years of the present time. ‘The names 
6f Alexander, Malindd of Ghazni, Babar and “'Tamurlane” or 
Mimuir, are all closely connected with the District, and as will have 
eon already seon from the description of places of antiquarian 
interest given above, relics of Buddhism are common and of great 
archwological value. Many of the legends of the great and 
mythical Rasilu are connected with places within this tract, 7 


‘The history of the District up to the time of Alexander is of 
interest only to the antiquarian. General Cunningham has elabor= 
ted theories, partly from what appear to him to be similiarities 
of namos, as to the original inhabitants of the District, and as these 
are the views of so groat an authority they deserve full notice. 


General Cunningham holds that the Takkis were the earliest 
inhabitants of this part of the country after the Aryis, who are 
supposed to haye come into it about 1426 B.C.” Tho t 
between the Indus and Jhelum, known as Samma, is supposed to 
have been held by Anavis of the Timiir race, Peshiwar and the 
country west of the Indus, by the Ghandharee. 


‘Tho Takkis, an carly Turanian race, are believed to have held 
tho whole or the greater part of the Sind-Sigar Dotb. From 
this tribe General uscseliets, with some probability, derives the 
name of ‘Taxila, or Takshasila, which, at the time of Alexander, 
was a large and wealthy city, the most populous between the 
Indus and Hydaspes (Jhelum) and is identified beyond a doubt” 
with the ruins of Shth-dheri or Dheri-Shihin, a few miles to the 
north of the Margalla pass in the district of Rawalpindi, So fary_ 

= General Otsuntag haar any ‘as tothe early population of the Dis 
trict seems reasonable enough; but he goes on to. assert his belief 
that already, before the time of Alexander, the ‘Takkits had been 
ousted from the neighbourhood of Taxila by the Awins. ‘This 
theory he builds upon the scanty foundation existing in the sini- 
larity of the name Awin or “ Anuwin,” as ho would read it, with 
that of Amanda, the district in which, according to Pliny, the 
town of Taxila was situated. Tho traditions of the Awins are 80 
ly contradictory of this theory, as to deprive it of — 
much, if not all, the weight with which he authority of General 
Cunningham would invest it. | 
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‘Tho Takkis or Takshih Scythians probably overran the 
northern portion of India, somewhere about 600 B.C, ‘They History 
probably became incorporated with the tribes of the country and 
turned Buddhist, a religion which they professed at the time 
of Alexander's invasion. Landa, King of the Présu, was of this 
mio ;#this is about th timo of the foundation of Gaznipur by the 
Bhatti Zadivas. 

About 500 B.C. Darius conquered Western India, In 331 
B.C. camo Alexander’s inyasion, At this time Abisares ruled the 
country, north of the Rawalpindi District, and Porus ruled that 
east of the Jholum river, Taxiles ruled the tract lying between 
the Indus and the Jhelum. 


An attempt has been made to show that Alexander never 
passed through the District at all, It is conjoctured that the 
site of Taxila in Alexander's time was at Akra in the Banna 
District, and that Alexander crossed the Indus at Kundian in 
Mianwali District, whence there is a clear route over the plain 
country at the foot of the Salt Range right away to. the Jhelw 
These conjectures, however, must be set aside, for if there 
anything ‘certain’ in tho ancient topography. of the Indus 
region it is tho identity of the Shéh-dheri site with Taxili, Alex 
ander and his carts, carrying large boats in sections, almost 
loariataly crossed the Attock Tahsil, But Alexander simply 
marched through the District, disappeared down the Jhelum 
and left no trace of his influence behind. ‘There are no Greok 
monuments in the District and the people of the tract have 
heard nothing from,their forefathers about the great conqueror ; 
even if they know the name of “Sultan Sikandar” it is only 
vaguely n4'that of a great king of bygone ages, At the time of 
Alexander's inyasion, at least the northern portion of the District 
‘appears to have formed, nominally at any rate, part of the kin 
dom of Magadha. Fifty years after Alcxander’s visit the people 
of Taxila are said to fine rebelled against Bindusara, King 
of Magadha, ‘Their subjection was effected by the famous 
Asoka, who resided at 'Taxila as Viceroy of the Panjab durin 
his father’s lifetime, His edicts sre dated abont the middle of 
the third century B.C. From the reign of Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emporor of Upper India, we may suppose Buddhism to have taken 
root in the Northern Punjab, but Taxila again fades from history 
till A.D, 400, when it was visited as a place of peculiar sanctity 
by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Pa Hian. After Asoka there is , 
‘no direct mention of the District, and batty is one of great ‘ 
darkness. Probably the whole tract formed part of the kingdom 


of Eucratides the Greck, who not long after Asoka’s reign 
extended his power over the Western Punjab. ‘The Indo-Greek ; 
Kings lield the country after him, being at last ousted by the 

nomad hordes.of Indo-Scythians. At any rate when Ewen 'Theang, 
the most famous of the Chineso pilgrims, visited the District 
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in A.D. 680 and again in A.D. 643, the period was one of 
the decay of Buddhism, ‘The Brahman revival, to which India 
owes its” present form of Hinduism, had already set in, in the 
carly yoats of the fifth century, and must have been at its height 
fn thedays of Hwen ‘Thsang, | From this time the light afforded 

by the records of the Chinese- pilgrims fails, and a long period 
of darknoss swallows up the years that intervened before the 
Muhammadan invasions and the commencement of real history. 
Tho country was under the dominion of the Hindu kings of 
Kashmir, and probably so remained till the end of the 9th 
century.” Aftor that tho District formed part of the kingdom ~ 
Of the Brabman rulers of Kabul, Samanta Deva and his 
Successors (more accurately designated as the “Hindu. Shéhis of 
Kabul") who romained in possession till the times of Mahumid 
Ghaznavi. Anand Pil and Jai P4l, of whom the histories of Mah- 
mid’s invasions make mention as kings of Lahore, were Shéhi 
Kings. In tho meantime the Gakhhars had grown strong in the 
hills to the east, but their dominion nover extended beyond the 
Margalla pass and the Khairi Murat. 

"The first event of authentic history peculiarly connected with ~ 
this District is the battle betweon Mahmid Ghaznavi and the 
Hindu army under Pirthwi Réjo, in 1008, in which the 
Ahvador was nearly defeated by the impetuosity of an attack made 
upon his camp by’a force of 80,000 Gakkhars. ‘This battle, which 
dhcided the fato of India, is said to have been fought on the plain of 
Chhachh, near Hazro and Attock on tho Indus. [tended in the total 
dofeat of the Rajput confederacy, and India lay at the merey of the 
Muhammadan invaders, It is probable that Islam in the District 
datos from this time. Knowing what we do of Mahmid, it is 
certain that Islam would bo imposed on all as the only way of 
obtaining peace, though these unwilling converts may have” 
reverted to Hinduism as .soon as his back wasturned, and thers 
fare indications that the general conversion of the people took 
jlace some centuries later. During the reigns of the succeeding 

jultans of Ghazni there were many invasions into India, bub 
though the District Iny in the path of the invading hordes. there 

is no special ovent on record connecting them with the District, 
Mie northern portion of the tract was in 1205 the scene of the 
quarrel between the Galekars ‘and Shabab-ud-din Ghori. Having: 
fefeatod and massacred the Gakkhars and restored order in India” 
Shahab-ud-din, returning westward, was eamped on the banks of 
fe Ladue His tent being Tet open towards tho river for the sake 
of coolness, » band of Gakkhars swam across at: midnight to the spot 
where the king's tent was pitched, and, entering unop 
despatched him with numerous wounds. 4 


_ ‘Throughout the 13th contury Ghaznavide and Afghan inem 
sions continued. In the 14th contury the Mughals came. ‘Ti 
marched geross Attock Tabsil, and left all India in confusion. 
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In 1519 A.D. Babar marched through the District and crossed HARES: 
the Soén on his way to Bhera, Khushab and Chiniot. He was History: 
often in the District gain. On his 5th invasion in 1525 he 
marched along the foot of the hills from the Haro to Sialkot, and 
notices the scarcity of grain due to drought, and the coldness 
of the climate, pools being frozen over. 


But all this drum and fife history has little internal connec- frit 
tion with the history of the tract. ‘The great, portion of the"! 
District lying south of the Kala Chitta was out of the track of the 
invading armios, and the various tribes rather propitiated the 
foreign conquerors by gifts of Juorses and hawks than invited 
attack. ‘The Chhachh was a desolato marsh, and no. part of the 
District was rich enough to excite the rapacity of ‘Afghans’ and 
Mughals, ‘The real history of the District, is tribal. ‘The Janjuis 
‘are the first who appear to haye been in dominant possession 
of the country, Nothing is known of the history of their 
Kingdom, but their present distribution and tradition engour- 
fage the belief thatt hey held the whole country north of the 
Salt Range between the Indus and. the Jholum. Babar in 
his memoirs says that the Jnnjués had in 1519 A.D, from 
old times beon the rulers and. inhabitants of’ tho Salt Range, 
find of “tho ile and ulvacs” which are between the Indus and 
the Jhelum. ‘Their power was exerted ina friendly and brotherly 
svay over “Jats and Gujars, and many other mon of similar 
Trivos, who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every 
valley.” ‘They took a share of the produce fixed from ve 
remote times, never varying their demand. In Réwalpindi 
District they wore dispossessed by their ancient enemies the Gak- 
Khars, In this District the first suecessful attack on them was 
probably mado by the Khattars. At the samo time bands of 
Afghan invaders camo from across the Indus and settled on the 
river bank. ‘The Khattars claim to have come to the District with 
the eurliest Muhammadan invaders, and were probably originally 
natives of KWorasin, Whatever their origin and whatever their 
connection with the Avwéns and tho Khokhars they were probably 
established in the District before the advent of the former tribe. 
‘ho Awéns aro said to have entered the District from the south by 
the way of the Salt Range and to have spread to its northern 
limits. ‘While they were setiling down in this tract and confining the 
Khatiars to the country they now possess the Alpials seem to have 
been wandering about in the Khushab and Tallagang Tabsils before 
finally settling down in. their present home on the upper 
‘Tho Ghebas too were migrating from the south, and about the 
beginning of the 16th century took possession of the present 
Gheb ilaka. ‘The Johdras also may have come about the same 
time, The probability is that the Khattars dispossessed the Janj- 
és of an outlying portion of their dominions, that the Awan i 
jnvasion was the first really vital blow to Janjud power in the 
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OHAP-EB. District, and that their immigration continued for many years, 
History. With them came other wandering tribes, Alpials, Ghebas and 
Johdras, who held their own with the more numerous Awins, or 
Aided by later reinforedmonts wrested from thom. portions of the 
country they had seized. The fortunes of each tribe must have 
fluctuated greatly, and each must have gained, held and. lost many 
diffrent blocks of country before they finally settled down. 
SEM; his process was probably going on during the Mughal rule, 
rule ‘Who District was then included in the Sind-Sigar Sarkitr, which 
included the whole of the Sind-Sigar Doth, ‘The Afm-i-Akbari 
throws but little light on the state of the tract at that time. The 
whole Sind-Ségar Doi was, divided into forty-two malals ov par= 
From these the Awsn, the present Awénkiri, held 
hy Avins and paying Rs, 10,309 revenue can be identified 
as including Tallagang Tabsil and part of Shdhpur; Attock 
Baniras, the name given to Attock by Akbar to distinguish it from. 
Katak Bangras at the other extremity of the empire, probably 
comprised Chhachh and the upper part of tho Khattar country 
Noid} included the reat oF the Khftat und some territory trate 
Indus; and Akbarabid Torkhery (Takhtpari) was made up- of 
parts of Rawalpindi, Fattch Jang and Gujar Khan. The Gakkhars 
: At one period appear to have extended their rule over Fatteh 
Jang, Soin and Asam. But the Mughal sway was always moro 
nominal than real, They appear to have heen content to levy. 
revennie and there is nothing to show that any serious government: 
was attempted. ‘The whole District paid revenue of only about 
half a lakh of rupoes, and the heads of ench tribe wore practically 
independent though tributary princes, ‘Thero is no account in the — 
‘Ain-i-Akbori of any tribe inhabiting the District. The Mughal — 
emperors constantly passed through Attock Tahsil on their way 
to their favourite summer resort in Kashmir, but the District was 
not a place worth holding and administering. 
Ba fring the roto of the lator Mughals ¢he District was prominenb 
Her rule, morelyas the toad by which the invading armies of Nadir Shih, 
Ahmed Shih, Timét Shih, Durani, and Zaman Shéh advanced to 
Delhi, The ‘Court of Delhi was too much engrossed in ite 
Taxuries and pleasures to attend to any. enemy until that enemy 
was atite gates, and the invaders hnrried on through the District 
without opposition from tho Mughals or from the local population, 
‘The great tribes of the District were left to their own devices 
amidst the turmoil of the empire, ‘The tribal heads were consi- 
dered as, and enjoyed the priviloges of, independent chieftains, 
[paying no revenue’ to the Government ‘of the day further than 
an oceasional present of a horse, a mule ora hawk by way of — 
nuazrana or tribute. In the decay of the Empire the local tribes 
waxed more and more independent in the absence of any settled — 
government. None of tho Sikh miss had their home in the 
country north of the Jhelum, and the District long remained more — 
__ or less nominally under the rule of the Duranis, bis 
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Meanwhile the Sikh power was stendily growing and advane- HABE: 
ing, In 1765 Gujar Singh, Bhangi, had defeated the Gakkhnrs at History. 
Gnijrat, Ina few years he crossod the Jhelum, extended his power rue sikns. 
to Rawalpindi anil subjugated the warlike tribes of Rawalpindi 
and the Salt Range. Hardly had the Sikhs well established 
themselves in Réwalpindi before the more valuable portions of the 
District came under their sway. The rich Son ilaka of Fateh Jang : 
was at once seized by Sardar Chattar Singh, Sukorchakia, and its p 
is that of Riwalpindi. But there was little to tempt Sikh 
avidity in the rest. of the District, and it was not till Sikh power 
was consolidated under Maharaja Ranjit Singh that, the District P 
3a whole came under Sikh dominion, .'The Attock Tabsil and 
the north of Fatteh Jang lay neross the road to Peshtwar, and 
the Sikhs took it undor direct management from early in the 
19th century, Revenue was collected hy appraisement, and only 
at lator date were leases given. ‘The country remained off and on 
inder the management of Bhai Mihn Singh till annexation. But 
the rest of the District, after the break up of the Mughal empire, 
and until Maharaja Ranjit Singh was firmly established as: ruler 
of the Punjab, was the battle-ground of the strong tribes which 
still own it. ‘The Sagri Pathans from Kohat drove the Awiins out 
of Makhud and the other tribes, Jodhras, Ghebas, and Khattars 
settled down to the limits which substantially form their boundaries 
to this day. To this truct the Sikhs came about 1789, but their 
rule extended to these rude tribes pt a comparatively late date, 
for the people were hardy and warlike, and the barren desolate 
ee presented little hope of profit to. the Sikh Kiirdirs of 

‘ore, Even up to the day when the British Government was 
introduced into the tract the Sikh system in its completeness was 
never introduced.’ Elsowhere the Sikhs enforced a rade and 
imperfect order, but this tract was too distant to make entire 
“subjection of any stratogical importance, and too poor to repay 
the cost of good government. ‘The task of breaking the pro 
iminont chieftains and reducing to order and submission the 
compact tribes who looked up to their chiofs was probably not 
beyond the powers of the Sikhs, but it was not worth while. |The & 
-anthority of the Lahore Government was always admitted and 
often assorted, but subject to that admission the people were 
left to wrangle among themselves, and to sottle their own disputes 
with sword and dagger. ‘Tribal authority was relied on to keep 
society together and prevent anarchy, and revenue was the only 
care.” But realization through Kitrdérs by appraisement of the 
crop was 1 method not suited to the constitution of District society. 
From the very first the tribal chieftains took the place occupied 
jnothor districts by Kardérs, ‘The Makhad ilaka was always leased 
to the Khan, who collected by appraisement, from his tribesinen. 
he town of Makliad itsolf always held a Sikh garrison, but in 
the villages nround the Khan wasleft tohimself, As early as 1780 
Sardar Maha Singh, father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, gave a lease 
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OHAP-LB-of the whole of Tallagang, all Pindigheb, excopt Makhad and the 
History. Ghoba ilaka of Fatteh Jang to Malik Amanat Khan for is, 6,900, 
In the nineteenth century the Kalianwala family were, with the 
exception of two short breaks, continuously in possession of the 

tract as jagirdars. But whoever held it endeavoured to realize 
revenue through the Johdras of Pindigheb, and with that remained. 
content, Whether it was Fateh Singh or Dul Singh, Kalianwala 
(1798—1825), Dhanng Singh, Milwi (1825—1828, 1820-1889, 

and 1832-1844) or Budh Singh, Sindianwala (1828), n lease was 

always offered to the reigning chief of Pindigheb, Even when it was 

refused by the Johdras (Malik Nawab Khan refused the lease in 

1798), and the Sikhs had to ineitan Seat, the large owners in 

the Gheba, Jodhra and Makhad country had to bo placated by grants 

of chakra or remissions of one-fourth of the whole revenve colleo= 

tions. Sometimes the people paid and sometimes they did not, 

Every family had its feud and every village its purt, and-so wrang. 

Jing and fighting the administration: went on until the Sikh rule fell, 

hs Lieutenant Nicholson appeared to represent the Sikh Darbar, 

‘The last 30 years of Sikh rule wero a rocord of murder, treason 

ind incompetence almost unparalleled. ‘The Sikh Kérddrs, not 

strong enough to enforce their’ authority, did not soruple to set 

family against family and to instigate-and reward muyder, and 
treachery. Hardly a gleam of chivalry shines through the blood 

stained records of the family feuds, in which first one chief and 

then another lost their lives, soldom in open battle, generally by 
treacherous stab or midnight murder, ‘The most important ineidenb 

of this period is the gradual decline of the Johdras of Pindigheh 

and the rise of the Ghobas. At. first responsible for the whole of 
‘Tallagang, « part of Chakwal, the greater portion of Pindigheb and 

much of Fattch Jang, tho Johdras by their olen weukecor at 
incompetence lost‘almost all. ‘Their chiefs were men of loose and 
intemperate habits, too lazy to undertake the trouble and responti« 

bility which commanding’ authority. involved, and. politically. too 
short-sighted to see the goodly heritage they were throwing away. 

‘The decline of the family began in 1798, when Nawab Khan refused 

tie contract for the revenue, From that date the Dandi Langrial 
villages were lost for over, the Chahidram rights being surrendered 

4 few years later. In 1803 the Sililaka was restored to. the 

family. ‘Ten years later Malik Nawab Khan, thoroughly dissatise 

fied and shorn of the larger portion of his ancestors’ wealth and 

state, rebelled and. joined Dost, Mahomedl Khan, Amir of Kabul, 

at the time that chief was waging war with the Sikhs on the 

bank of the Indus. Dost Mahomed was defeated and retraced 

his steps to Kabul, whither Nawab Khan followed him, Jenving 

his family at Kohat. One or two years afterwards he returned, 

died at Peshawar and was buried at Kohat. His younger brothor, 

Malik Gulam Mahomed, then entered into negotiations with Sardar 
Dul Singh, Kalianwala, Jagirdar, and obtained through him the 
Chahdram originally granted to Nawab Khan and permission to 
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reside at Pindigheb; He was also.entrusted with the realization #422 ® 
of the revenue of Taka Jandoogdial, situate on the bank of the History: 
Indus and inhabited by a body of freebooters. The rest of the 
tract was directly managed by the Sikhs. “But in 1825 the 
ilakas of Sil, Khunda, Khaur, Kamlidr and Gheb were divided 
botiveen Malik Gulam’ Mahomed and Rac Mahomed Khan,  Gheba 
of Kot. Both aided the Sikhs in their war with Sayad Ahmed, 
the fanatic leader, who having boen compelled to” retire from 
Peshawar, which he had for some time absolately ruled, had made 
Balakot in Hazara his headquarters, Gulam Mahomed fought 
undor Atar Singh and Budh Singh, Sindhanwalia, against 
Sayad Ahmod at the battle of Akora, nar Attock, in 1827, and 
Rao Mahomod Khan under Prince Sher Singh and  Genoral 
Vontura at Balakot in 1880. 


Neither chief could voali 
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o in fall the demand for the tract 


Teasod to him. In 1829 the arrears amounted to Rs. 1, 
out of which only a small sum was collected with dif 
For tho balance Malik Gulam Mahomad and his son, Malik 
Allayar, and Rao Mahomed Khan and his son, Fattoh Kha 

werd stimmonod to Lahore. Malik Allayar and Rao Fatteh 
Khan wore confined’ as hostages, while thoir fathors remained 
ablarge, Ina quarrel which took place between the latter Raw 
Mutomed Khon ont down Malik Gulam Mahomed Khan in open 
Darbar at Amritsar and flod to his home, It was not thought 
politio to punish him at tho timo as his sorvicox were urgently 
noeded on. the side of Government in a wild country” where 
tho Sikh Kirdére nover gained full power, and wo find him 
next your rowarded for his services ngainst Sayad Ahmed. 
But a heavy fine was imposed and security taken for the arrears 
of rovennie. The anciont enmity between the two families was 
now inflamed to fever heat, Sirdar Atar Singh, Kalianwala, who 


was in charge of tho tract, following tho usual Sikh policy, soizod 
~ the opportunity. Tn 1881 Rao Mahomed Khan was murdered in 
+ his own fort of Pahag with-every circumstance of treachery and 
ernolty. Colonel Cracroft’s description of the affair.is ns follows -— 
: “Tho traot was again given to Sirdar Atar Singh, Kalawalla, y 
who this time was determined to get rid of ono of the most troublo- 's 
some of tho subjects of the Mahirija. He invited Rae Muham- 
anad Khan, loaded him with presents and honours, and immediately: 
left. for Peshawar. On his return six months after, he invited the —@ 
~ Raeito the fort of Pahag, sitnated abont a mile from his hereditary: 
seat, Kot. With the recollection of his former reception frosh in 
his memory, Rac Muhammad Khan would not listen to the advice 
_ of his retainers and friends to take an escort, but went to tho 
Sirdar with only a couple of followers. Scarcely had he sot foot 
inside the fort, when he was attacked by Budha Khan, Mallal and 
~ others, and. cnt down. His sou lived to avenge this treacherous . 
murder by tho wholesale slaughter of Budha Khan's family, 
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GHAPTB toaying only the latter and a young nephew, who are still alive 
History. and are, as may be supposed, the bitter cnomies of the Sirdar.” 

‘This murder at Pahag, if they had but known it, was 

tho worst thing possible for the Jodhras. It opened the 
way for Rao Fateh Khan. Throughout the stormy times that 
followod, Fattely Khan, who bad lost all his near relations by mur- 
dor, but who had'never failed to avenge their deaths, forced his 
why up to power, and extended his influence, until at annexation 
he stood at Kot almost without a rival in the count le. Ho was 
a really remarkable man, strong and daring, generous and loyal 
to his friends, harsh and treachorous to his enemies, respected 
ani-feared by all, and he jive himsolf as able to consolidate his 
ition under English rule, a8 he had been able to acquire in tho 
days of anarchy. He diod in 1894, at tho age of more than 100 
yoira, vigorous to tho Iast and rogarded by the whole District as 
tho model of what a man should be. On the other hond Malik: 
Allahyar Khan, who succeeded the murdered Gulam Mahomod, 
‘was # man of lowe and intemperate habits with neither force of 
charactor nor political aptitude, In 1885 Sultan Singh, Kandar, 
was murdered whilo colleoting revonne at Khunda. Cash paymonts 
were thon fixed instead of crop appraisoments and the Khunday 






















Khnur and Kamlial ilakis passed for Pindigheb 
Tamily into tho hinds of the resident communitioa who in future 
sthomselyes enjoyed the chaldrane. ‘ho Inst and great chance 

wns lost-nt annexation. ‘The whole District was over-astossed, / 
the difficulties of collection were ono Inge com= 











eager to throw their heayy burden on the Malik's 
shoulders. Right to property in land was a thing unknown, tho 
Malik was by the voice of the country the real proprictor, Nicholson 
was ready todotmuch for the Pindigheb family. But Malik Allahyar 
remained deaf to tho entreaties of his friends. Ho declared thit 
nothing should tompt him to plunge himself into such a sen of 
trouble as the direct management. would entail, aud he looked 
only to the chakdram. So from a love of-case he allowed a splendid 
property to slip through his fingers. ‘The opportunity: did oti 
becur again. 
‘Tho Sikh ‘The tribes of the District, with one notable exception, took 
Te buthy. 00 share in the First Sikh War. Fatteh Khan alone appreciated the 
weakness of the Lahore Government. In 1845 he rose in revolt, 
@  butin August 1846 surrendered to Sardar Chatar Singh, Attariwala, — 
who thought of employing him to suppress future disturbancyg in 
+ the Distrit. But two monthe lator AGar Amin. Chand through 
folly or treachery, released him and he again took up arms against 
the Government, anti through tho influence of Colonel Lawe 
renee, he was again induced to yield. a, 
During the Second Sikh War, 1848-49, all the tribes of the 
District throw in their lot with the Darbar and the British. Ab- 
bott was shut up in Hazara, Herbert was besieged in Attock 
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fort, Nigholsou like a stormy petrel was flying about, Rawal: HARE B: 
pindi and Jhelum, In Bann ‘Taylor with a small force of Bitary: 
Taw levies was holding out, while further south Edwards wus 

cartying on his famous operations in Multan. The District was 


therefore of much strategic importance. On the loyalty of the 
tribes of the District depended the security of communications 
Rein tie scattered! Britioh. offleers tnd the spomeesion’ of Aaa 
ferries of the Indus. hese important duties were performed 
With conspicuous success and loyalty. Fattch Khan of Kot’ and 
Mulik Allthyar of Pindigheb both raised Lodies of horse and foot 
to keep open the communications and the former on several oven= 
sions engaged partics of the rebels with success, Makhad in par= 
ticalir was u place of importance. ‘Whe Klun resisted all ttompta 
of tho Sikh and Afghon lendors to win im over. Notconly tia 
ho maintain himself in Makhad and Shabardarra, but he al4o she- 
coedod in an attack on the fort of Jabi, then garrisoned by the 
Sikh insurgents. In Attock Tabsil Karm Khan, Khattar, of Wah, 
raised n foreo of horse a hh Nicholson omployed in 
holding the Ma at Khan, 
foinod Nicholson at Nora with a few reoruits, and remained with 
Hat officer till the close of the war. Kiroz Din of Shamsabid 
served with Nicholion at Rémmagar, Margula, Pind Dadan Khon 
and elsewhere, and the Gondal family also did good servive in the 
















































provisioning of Attock fort, Herbert's unsuccessful defence of Attock 

Wwas the principal eyent connecting the Distriet with the war. 
This loyal attitude was maintained in 1853 when Nadar Khan, the 
chief of the Mandla family of Gakkhars, attempted to raise an 
insurrection in favour of a person who pretended to be Prince 
Peshaura Singh, the reputed son of Maharaja Ranjit’ Singh, and 
gain in 1857. ‘It was Sher Khan, Alpidl, who bronght Nédar 
nsurreeti During the Mutiny the chief assist 

the forries of the Indus, 

Since annexation the history of the District is one of quiet Sabmoqvent ” 
development more social than political. Probably uo tract in the M9 
Punjob has undengono greater development. Asa separate adminis- 
teative:division, the Datviet dates only from 1904. Pravionaly, the 
tract with the exception of Tallagang formed a part of Rawalpindi 

| District from the greater portion of which it was very distinct in 
character, ‘The tradition of lawlessness did not soon die out. 

Writing in 1364, Colonel Oracroft says :— 

“Tn former years, the high roads were universally unsafe, 
Passing throug the limits of different. tribes, traveller® and earae 
“yas had to satisfy the rapacity of each by paying blackmail, or 
‘they had to submit to be phindered, outraged, ahd ill-treated, 

sometimes to escape with life. his was particularly the 

casein the Western part of the District. It is not anany years ago, 

that even under this order-loving rule, crimes were perpetrated of 

a nature to curdle the blood and to make one despair of achieving 
success, Let twoor three examples suffice.” 
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“Armok: Distxict.] Tovons. [Pave A. 

’ 
OHAP-T0- voy rough and precarious cultivation, and it is important to note 
Popalatioa. the incidence of population on the matured area. ‘The density of 
the populution per square mile under erops matured on the aver- 
age of the last ten years is 412. Although with respect to the 
density of the rural population on the cultivated ares, the district 
stands sorlow as 27th, yet if the arca of matured crops alone be 
Jooked to, the district is behind none but the most congested tracts 


in the province. 
‘The marginal table gives the densi 





of rural population 
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ly sparsely popu 
lated, ‘here aro few plain tabsils with so sparse a populatio 
More than one-half of the total area is not available for culti- 
vation, but even on the cultivated area the popula tion is very 
' far from dense, In Pindighch population is even sparser than 
in Tallagang, but it pi much—harder on the cultivated 
grea. Almost two-thirds of the total tabsilarea is  imeul- 
tivated, and more than a half is unculturable. Compara- 
tively, the pressure of the population on cultivated area in 
Pindigheb, even if the valley of the Sil be excluded, is more 

Severo than in Tullagang. 
os On the other hand, the fertile Chhachh maintains a 
population as dense as that of almost any congested district 

< in the Punjab. 

‘Phe district contains four towns and 618 villages. ‘The pope 
lation of the former is shown in the 
= in, Attock and Campbellpur are 
" hoth cantonments but Hazro and Pindi- 
gheb have rural charaeteristics. In par- 
ticular Pindigheb is only a lange village 
with but little trade, and owed its rise 



























headquarters of the Jodhra Maliks, 
whil it is the headquarters of the tahsil. At each census the 
n has shown a slight decrease, and the town will probably 

: wate into a purely agricultural village as trade concentrates 
* “more in the centres on the railway, Hazro, with more trade, and 

more urban characteristics, is steadily increasing; Attock decreasing 





originally to the fact that it was the — 
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Artock Distarer.] Fillages and Hamlets, [Part A, 


as fast as Campbellpur increases. The headquarters of the sub- 7&P EO 
division at Attock have been removed, and the creation of a new Population. 
district with headquarters at Campbellpur has given an impetus 

to the Inter town. : 


Only 5 per cent of the total population was classed as urban 
atthe last census (1901). 








‘The poverty of the soil and the ancient inseenrity’ of the tract vill 
have been conflicting causes in the formation of villages. The "™*™" 
surface of the district is extremely variable in quality. Except in 
Attock Tahail, the best land is often small in extent. and dotted 
abont each estate in patches separated one from the other by great 
stretches of very poor soil. Add to this that:in the absence of itri 
gation the two great methods of improvement are by manuring 
and by raising embankments, and it follows that the most snitable 
mothéd of agriculture is for each peasant to settle down near the 
fertile patches where the manure of his homestead can be readily 
conveyed to the best Jand, or where by banking up some small ravine 
hie ean keep one piece of land moist. Wells, too, ean be sunk only 
here and there and in small strips of land along the ravine channela, —~ 4 
‘These conditions'are inimical to the formation of large villi 
dhddis, and in tho greater-part of the district tend to. scatter ti 
yillage community in small hamlets over the whole village estate, 
On the other hand, the insecurity of the tract drove the people to 
flock together for self-protection in one village didi, But where 
the fighting tribes did not themselves cultivate but settled stall - 
bodies of tenants on all the best parts of their properties, and lived 
upon the rentals received, there was nothing to hinder the dlok : 
and hamlet system. ‘he tenants were often a miscellaneous body 
with few common interests. Their landlords protected them 
from external violence and they were, therefore, as. safe in small 
Hamlets as in large villages. In such cases it became usual for 
the main body of the landlord class to live in one large central 
abadi surrounded by a string of Woks inhabited hy tenants paying 

"rent. Among the Awans of Tallagang not long ago’ th m. 
of ddlioks was uncommon. A homogeneous farming population 
with a large share of democratical equality, not overridden by 
_— jégivdiérs or dominant landlords, but torn asunder by petty feuds 
and village wars, had no doubt given occasion for this state of 
affairs. But the general tendency now in all the district south 

© (ofthe Kila Chitta is for the population to issue forth from + 
tho village dhidi and spread themselves over the cultivated 
“area. ‘Tho insecurity of isolated houses is no longer a deterrent, 
and the number of small dhokx is now getting large. In Talla- 
gang village areas are enormous and are studded with dhols or 
outlying homesteads, sometimes fair-sized villages in themselves, 
The estates must always have had diols of the kind that 
are. villages in themselves, the more distant lands being out 
of reach from the main didi, The size of some of these silage 






























































6 “Iubourers, especially on the heavy cuttings beyond Haji SI 


‘Artoce Distarct.] Growth of Population. [Parr A, 


GHARLO The table below shows the Mlactuations of population by 
‘Population: tahsils and for the three natural divisions of Attock 
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In 1891 Pindigheb and Tallagang had been ravaged by locusts, 
but in the latter Tahsil the visitation came after census night, 
and cannot have affected the census result. The census o! 
1901 was preceded by years of severe scarcity and many of 
the peasant population liad wandered away in Search of work. 
In Tallagang with its sparse po ulation and, on the whole, easy 
conditiogsof ife, one would ook for rapid expansion, keeping 
with the constant increase in cultivation, but 
irs to be stationary, or even slightly on the 

decline. Certainly there is no lack’ of prosperity. In the 
~  deeade female population decreased by- 810, thongh only half 
as much as the male population. Most of the villages in the 
north and west of the il showed increases, Those in. the 
south and east decreases. The bad harvests for three years 
previous to census had caused emigration tothe Chenab Colony 
to Ptinch Bice in Kashmir. The population of 

Pindigheb ‘Tahsil is steadily increasing at about a 

district rate. The Chhachh is See pero 
population has increased without check. Vie . was 
seriously affected by the bad years before the census of 1891 and 
has not yet quite recovered. Attock Tabsil as a whole shows @ 
steady rise in population, It is not liable to vicissitudes of 
fortune, and there is little to cause any decrease in population. 
‘The tremendous increase disclosed at the census of 1881 was 
due chiefly to the influx of able-bodied men from every quar- 
ter im search of employment. At the time the census was 
taken, Inrge railway works employed great numbers of day, 
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Amtock Disrnict.] Migration, [Parr A. 
OHAP LO 


and near the Haro bridge. ‘The percentage of male to female.» —— 

jopulation rose. The labourers ware Toney crew, Kashmiris, Population 
frés, Pathans, Western Punjab Mahomedans, Jats from the 

Rechna Dosh and’ Hindustinis from Oudh and the North West 

Provinces. Most of these had left their women behind them. 

‘ho proportion of males to femules has now reguined its normal = 

level 


Statistics of migration are given in Table 8 of Volume B. Mgntion 
No statistics for immigration are available as the district was 
formed after the census of 1901. ‘There are no large centres of 
Population in the district, and no great industrial concerns “to 
attract population. ‘The threo Southern 'Tahsils draw almost solely 
from the surrounding districts of Shahpur, Jhelum and Rawal- 
indi, A few immigrants cross the Indus from Kohat and Banu. 
ie whole of this immigration is simply the usual movements 
of a purely agricultural people, and the numbers of males and 
females are about equal. A good deal of this i permanent 
immigration, especially in the case of women who marry in the 
district. Of the males some come for casual-agricultural employ- 
ment. Almost all the immigrants from Peshawar, Hazara, 
Kashmir, Hindustan and other foreign countries find their way to 
Attock Tabisil. Litilo of this is permanent immigration and the 
percentage of women among the immigrants is small, ‘The stream 
of Kashmiri immigration, swollen in 1881 by famine in Kashmir 
and the recent permission to emigrate and. so escape the bad 
wwernment in that Stato, has almost died away. Rawalpindi a 
istrict has.much more attraction for these immigrants and lies 
more in their way. Most of the immigrants from Peshawar are 
Pathans who come for a short time unattended by their women, 
and who return to their own country when they have made a 
little money, There is also a little permanent. immigration into the 
Obhachh from the Mardan Tahsil of Peshawar across the river. 


‘Most of the emigration is temporary. Military serviee takes 
‘away many Pathans from Pindigheb and Attock, a few. Alpials 
and others, but the main causo of emigration is bad seasons. 
~ There is little permanent emigration. In ordinary’ years many. 
Of the smaller landholders and the tenants move off to Peshawar, 3 
Kohat, Bannn and Rawalpindi in search of temporary employment 
and any sign of scarcity at onco swells the number. From the 
north-east comer of the Chhachh very large nambers of men’ go 
‘out as stokers on the P. and O. and British India boats, and é 
‘come back shattered in health, but full of money. Others ‘used 
togoas hawkers to Australia, and indeed there are very few parts 
of the Empire which some ong in the Chhachh has not visited. 
Generally as far as permanent migration goos, the district is 
slightly the gainer. . Probably temporary emigration is always 
larger than the corresponding’ immigration, 
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Arrock Distaicr.] Diseases, 


‘The figures for age, sex and civil condition by religions are 


[Parr A. 


Population. given in detail in Table 10 of Part B, The following statement, 


Sitio 


Vita 
Statistics, 


Average 
biethrates. 


Diseases, 


shows the age distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes :—— 
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The number of children in the district is very remarkable. 
Forty per cent of the total population are children imder the age 
of fifteen. The marriage age is not markedly low, and fecundity is 
the only explanation. On the other hand only 570 persons ‘per 
10,000 are 60 years of age or over, so life is not particularly long 
in the district. 

Table 11 of Volume B gives the annual birth and death rates by 
religion and sex. The quinquennial average birth-rate is 433 
(28 males and30'3 females) pormillo and the average death-rate 52:2, 
the rate being the same for males and females. In the absence of a 
steady and considerable stream of emigration these figures would 
encotitage the expectation of a very large inerease in population. 








The method of collecting statistics is the usual One. Chauki- 
ars roport births and deaths at the thawa, and district lists are 
compiled and recorded in the office of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
Lahore. Either the collection or the compilation of these figures is 
Tiable to a good deal of suspicion. 


The district is fairly healthy, but not remarkably so, the 
death-rate not differing much from the Provincial average. 


In spite of the aridity of much of the district the commonest 
disease is intermittent fever from which the people suffer all the 
year round, but more especially and severely in October, November, 
December and January. Roughly it may be said that 40 per cent 
of the deaths are'due to fever. As arule the amount of foyer is 
less in dry years than in those of heavy rainfall, but the difference 
is not so great as would be looked for. A good subi is usually 
‘ceompanied by the prevalence of fever. ‘The worst year in recent 
‘times was 1892, when heavy rains combined with a severe epi- 
mic of cholera raised the death-rate to 84 per mille, and close on 
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Arroox Distmtcr.] Infant Mortality and Average Death Rate, [Pant A, 
440,000 people died, ‘The autumn of 1906 also saw a very severe CHART 
fever epidemic and the record figures of 1892 were almost Population. 


reached. 


In November and December the fever is often complicated with 
pneumonia and bronchitis, and dysentery and diarrhoea are common 
symptoms of the disease, while towards the end of the season 
enlargement of the spleen is often not uncommon. Guinea-worm 
is prevalent whenever the people are dependent on stagnant tanks 
for their water-supply. Eye troubles and skin-diseases are common 
in all parts. Stone in the bladder is also not infrequent. Cholera 
visited the district in 1892, 1896, 1900 and 1904, but only in 
the first yéar was severely epidemic. Up to 1906 the district was 
Practically free from plague, but in that year the diseaso spread 
to all tuhails of the district. "It had previously beon quite unknown 
in Pindighob Tahsil, but by the spring of 1907 Pindigheb itself 
and many parts of the Sil-Soan ilaka were very badly affected. 
Little could be done anywhere, as the people were disturbed by 
iieialsersing-eonon then conimon in tip wholo,Panjeb.. By tha f 
middle of July the virulence of the epidemic had greatly decreased. 








“Small-pox to some extent is always present in the district and 
‘was particularly bad in 1903 causing nearly 2,000 deaths. In the 
previous year thedisease had visited the adjoining district of Jhelum 
‘and caused over 600 deaths. There has been no epidemic since. 





Vaccination is now an established institution in the district. 
Revaccination is as yet far from satisfactory. There has recently S 
een some improvement. Although the proportion of successfully 
vaccinated persons amounts to about 28 per mille, people still do 
‘not come forward readily, and the district is by no means immune —_ 
from the recurrence of occasional epidemics of small-pox. Leprosy 


is practically unknown. 
‘The rate of infant mortality is high among girls. Female in- tafane 
Mortality 


fanticide is unknown in the district, but more attention is usnally Mots 
paid to the more highly prized hoy infants. he following table Death ate. 


hows the comparison — \ 
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Arrock Distuicr.] Birth Customs. [Parr A. 
OHAP.LO: — ‘The death-rates for the past three years are given in the 
Population. margin. The high mor- 


tality in 1906 was de to 
malarial fever. It will be 
seen that the death-rate is 
much higher among Ma- 
homedans, than among 
Hindus, who are largely an 
urban population, and that 
the female death-rate nor- 
mally ascends the male at 


all ages. 


BAR On the birth of a son thereis great and general rejoicing, and 
Customs. — numbers of congratulstions are offered. If the event has occurred 







| ESS | mans 


in a Musalman family, the Mullah is called and utters the call for ” 


prayer (bay or azan) in the child’s ear, receiving a small present, 
eight annas or a rupee and some cloth. If the child is a girl only 
some grain is given. A sinall portion of gur and ajicdin (opium 
involucrotum) are mixed together, and a few grains are placed in 
the child’s mouth. This is done daily for three days. On the 
fourth day the female relatives are all collected, and the child's 
paternal gunt places the child on its mother’s breast. A present 
is then made to the aunt. From this time the child is suckled 
by its mother, After a week the child’s head is shaved by the mdi 
or barber, the child is named by the head of the household, food 
and sweets are distributed, and the barber and other menials are 
ven small presents. On the same day the mother and the child are 
ithed. The usages are the same on the birth of both boys and 
irls, but there is much greater joy on the birth of the former. 
re are no congratulations, no singing and no distribution of 
charity for a girl. 
___ Boys are circumeised (sunat) by the ndi, up to the age of 
eight years, but usually after four. Gur and sweets are distributed, 





and the ndi is paid from one rupee to ten for performing the — 


operation. 
Among those Hindus who call themselves Sikhs and wear 
the hair long (Kesadhiri) the naming ceremony is as follows. A 


month sfter birth the child is taken to the dharmsal, the granth 
charge, 


sdhib, or sacred book, is opened at random by the Bhd in 
or some respectable person, and the first letter of the first verse 
on the page is the first letter of the child’s name. The custom 


with other Hindus who cut the hair (mona) is similar, or the — 


child is named by the head of the family. After 4, 6 or 9 months, 
or even any time up to 5 years, according to the custom of 
the family, the head is shaved, and some on this occasion put om 
the sacred thread (jz )._ This ceremony is a time of rejoicing 
and the relations and friends are fed by the parents. 


eee 
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Arrock Distmtcr.] The Proportions of the Sexe. [Pant A. 
‘The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown CHAP EO 
__ in the margin, . ‘These Popslation. 
rou. figures show that tho 
number of females is 
Jaw steadily increasing in 
Hy proportion to the num- 
1 bor of males, The sude 
#29 den fall in the propor- 
838 ion of mason in the 
decade 1881—1891 was 
due to the excess of male emigration as already noted. Tn 1881, 
too, the Attock Tabsil contained a large body of foreign males 
‘attracted by the demand for labour. 
The marginal figures show the number of males in every 
10,000 of both sexes in. each tahsil, 





[my tn 
itlages | towne. 













Pawebjang “32% according to the figures of the censns of 
Pathe 1901. Tn both Attock and Fattehjang 
ad the males exceed the females hy about 





9} per cent, but in the two southern and more insecure talisils the 
numbers aro either equal or women outnumber men, But these 
Aigures probably do not represent the normal state of things, ‘Tho ‘i 
~ distress and scarcity, which preceded the census of 1901 and were 
due to the failure of the rains in 1899 and 1900, were particularly ~ 
fevers in Pindigheb and Tallazng. In both Aack and Fatah 
Jang there was some crop. Elsewhere there was none. In the 
Southern tahsils too population is less tied to the soil, Tenantse 
at-will are a large body, and are always ready at the first sign of 
scarcity to flock off elsewhere for work. ‘These causes operated 
in 1901. It is improbable that the proportion of males to. females 
differs much from tabsil to tahsil. Z 
The marginal table shows the number of females to every , 
1,000males under five years - 
of fige as returned in. the + 
census of 1901. It will be 
She EN seen from these 
Uae nye 1 that. the proportion of girl 
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Ve wer | children is satisfactory 
HAN ietatie| tot ferafan only amongst Hindus. But 
4 unter m| 2 | so | 7m the figures are not above 


suspicion if compared with 
the death-rate of infants : 
and the proportions between the adults of each sex. 


The number of females to every thousand males for each The 


















religious division of the people is shown below. een 
‘Allreligions BS 26 
x Hindus a 757 ( Females per 
Sikhs - 770 (1,000 males, 
~ Mabomedans a7)" 
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Arroos Distarct.] Betrothal. (Parr A. 

‘These figures stultify the figures for infant mortality and 
the proportion of female children, and break the general rule that 
the ratio of females to males gets gradually lower as the age 
advances. As in the adjoining districts, the proportion of females to 
males is very low among the Sikhs. 

‘Althongh many of the Mahomedan tribes of the district are 
‘of Hindu origin, Mahomedan law has had such a strong effect. as 
regards intermarriage that it has entirely abrogated the rule for- 
bidding the marriage of relations. 4 Mahomedan looking for a 
wife always endeavours, if possible, to find one within the circle of 
his near relations. ‘The bride is very commonly a first cousin. If 
so near a relative is not available, search is made within the tribe. 
Failing their own tribo, allthe Mahomedans of the district will take 
wives from tribes of equal or lower degree but will give their daugh- 
ters only to tribes of equal or higher status. All tribes will give 
their daughters to Sayyads (to whom they look up from religious 
motives), but they do so with increasing unwillingness. Marriages 
by men of ao cone tribes with low caste women occur some- 
times, though they are looked on with disfavour. But the only 
general and absolute rule is that in every marriage the husband's 
family must be at least equal in social estimation to that of the wife, « 
although not at all necessarily equal in wealth: All tribes, except 
the Pathans of Makhad ilaka and Attock, repudiate any custom of 
bride-price, although as will be seen marriage everywhere involves 
both families in much expense. 

Marriage is nearly always preceded by formal betrothal 
(nate or kurma’). Except in Attock the customs connected with 
betrothal are as follows :— i 

‘When the parents of the children arrange a marriage, they 
appoint a date Bes which the boy's father provides some 10 or 
12 sérs of gur, Rs. 4 or 5 in cash, clothes for the girl and jewols 
according to their statidA, and a clove; these things are placed on 
the head of the nai or barber, and sent to the girl’s house. 

‘The girl's father or guardian takes the gur inside, and the 
udi takes care of the rest. ‘That night the girl's father gives a 
feast to the boy’s father and others, and next morning the girl’s 
relations assemble and feast the guests, and place the gur sent by 
the boy's father before all the relatives of the irl; the other: 
things,—the jewels, clothes, clove, ete.—taken charge of by the 
ndi are placed ina Hdl or open vessel, and placed before the 
girl’s relatives. _ 

In the Pindigheb tahsil_among certain classes from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 100 in cash is also placed in the fal. The Mullth is present 
at this time. In accordance with the Shara Muhammadi the pro- 
mise of marriage or Shara Jawdb is repeated three times by the 

irl and boy themselves if they are at full age, by their guardians 
for them if they are not. im 
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Arrock Disratcr.] _ Betrothal. [Parr A. ’ 5 
One called nishdni or the token, iz always. placed in the “Z2-20s) 
‘Population _ 


hand of the girl. 
The gur is then divided amongst all those present, and the 
— other articles are taken by the girl's relatives. One rupee is given 
to the Mullin and annas six to the udior barber, and the boy's 
father and relatives take their leave, receiving from the girl's 
relatives one rupee in eash, a pagri, and some two sérs of gur. ‘The 
clove brought by them, coloured with Lesar or saffron, is at the same 
time returned by the girl's father to the boy's father. Occasionally, 
too, pugris are given to some of those accompanying the boy's father. 
‘The girl's father then feeds his own relatives and dismisses them. 
he girl's female relatives sing songs of rejoicing at this time, 

In Attock the custom is somewhat different. The boy's 
father goes to the girl’s village in the afternoon anid sits at a 
Jugra, with a musician with him, who, however, is kept out of 
sight! then the girl's father prepares food. and feeds the boy's 
father and those with him ; this meal is known as hora. After 
this they sit together on a mat or carpet, and the vidi, on behalf 
of the girl's family, places sugar in til before them. ‘The boy's 
relatives then place jewels and money in this vessel The mi 
of the girl's family has been previously instructed as to how much 
isto be put into the vessel, and until this amodnt has been 

in, the di continues to ask for more. When the amount 
is complete, the ni takes up the vessel and places it before 
the girl's relatives, who sit apart; the girl's father 
‘out as much as pleases him, and returns the thdl to the boy's father 
and relatives. 


‘Then all the girl’s relatives come and join the boy’s relatives, 

and all sit together. ‘The ndi then brings a cup of sharbat and 

hands it to the boy’s father or the head of his family with a civil 

speech ; the musicians who accompanied the boy’s father and who 

haye been kept in the back-ground till now, strike up, all the 

women of the girl's family throw colour over the boy’s relatives, 

‘and shariat is handed to all. The Malkin. is then called, the 

- betrothal is formally entered into, and each party then goes off to 

itsown house. Gur is distributed to the girl's relatives, and 
money to the kamins. 


On the third day after this, the “boy's sisters, with a male 
“and female relative, take vegetables, #ég, rice and milk, and bring 
it tothe gitl’s house. ‘This the girl's relatives take, keep their 
_ guests one night and next morning dismiss them with » present 
Of bhochhan, or shawl, or some eash ; this is called milui or 
is, if the girl's houschold agree, the boy's female 
isit to the girl's taking the boy with them, and 
“clothes, Uhocthan or shawl, are given to each ine 
female relatives accompanying the boy. ‘They remain one night 
dant go bock, the boy remaining for come days. He is then 
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GHAP.L© dismissed with somo clothes and a ring, and is accompanied hy the 

Population. girl's female relatives, who also cach receive a bhochhan from the 
hoy's father or guardian. ‘This is known as “ pair-gala.” After 
this, up to the time of the wedding, at each I’d presents of jewels, 
clothes, ur, rice, and so on, are made ta the girl's family by the 
boy's fami 









Botrothal in this district usually takes ped for the we 


between the ages of 10 and 15, and for the girl before her twel 


year.™ - 

After an interval, the boy’s friends proceed to disonss a date 
for the marriago with’ the girl’s friends, and similar ceremories and 
courtesies are gone through again. Colored threads are also pre- 
sented. When the date hins been fixed, a knot is tied on this thread 
for each day remaining, sometimes by the Mullin, sometimes by 
the Brahman, although the parties are Musalmins ; this is. known 
as gandh. Among the Pathins of Pindigheb and Attock, an esti- 
mate is made of the cost of the wedding, and this is paid by, the 
hoy’s family to the girl's, in the shape of rice, gli, goats, ote, 

Marriage. After fixing the date, the parents of both parties despatch 
small presents of gur, ete, to their more distant relatives and 
friends by the hands ‘of the ni, who receives small presents of 
Tash; tro mcnas br four annaa, Or of grain. Tiftoon Gays. Before 
the wedding, the women of the family come together and sing, 
which they do nightly thereafter until the wedding Seven 
days, or in some cases four days, before the wedding, exeept 
aamong.the Pathins, maydn, a sort of biscuit, made of ata and gur 
cooked in oil, is distributed ; twenty-five of these are placed before 
the bride and the rest are kept in reserve. When the bridegroom 
comes, two of these are given to each of the special intimates, and 
the rest ure then divided amongst the guests. ‘This eustém is not 
universal. At the same time that these cakes are prepared, the 
génd is tied round tho. Dridegroom's right writs ‘hiss a blagk 
string of wool with an iron ring with some sarin ete., tied on to 
it. ‘This is known as binda. The custom of binda follows that of 
maya, 

The day before the wedding, or, if the bridegroom lives near 

» the bride, on the morning of the wedding, the women of the 
Iridegroom’s family go with him about-4r.at to fill thei gharah 
with water, taking musicians with them singing as they go; 
they fill one gharah and a small vessel with water and return 
to the house, ‘and placing the bridegroom on the elauki, or low 
atool, they mix oil, flour, turmeric (Juldi), ete., with ews, and 
therewith they wash the boy’s head. Each woman dips her finger 
five times in the mixture and places it on the lad’s head ; then the 

tuff sbasopocs and bathes him and the women throw small suns into 

the vessel for the wii and musicians, who divido it. After bathing 

© him, the ndéi plaees water in the bridegroom's hand, who scatters 


4 ay! 
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it to the four cardinal points, said to be indicative of a desire to CAPT & 
include all in happiness similar to his own; then some embers are Population. 
placed ina small earthenware cup, and some /armal seeds are 

thrown into them, which emit an odour: this is pluced before the 

boy to‘avert the evil eyo; the boy then kicks this over and gets 

up off his chair, and, putting on ablack blanket, goes and sits 

With his friends and eats confectionery with them. ‘Then the 

Womori of the family colour the bride and bridegroom's fect and 
hands with cochineal (melndi), and their own hands also, ‘The order 

Gf thes coremonies is sometimes altered. 'Vhe bridegroom's 

friends assemble a day or two before the wedding and are fed by 

his family ; then, whin the bridegroom is ready to start for the 

bride's house, a wreath is tied round his forehead, of tinsel and 

flowers, and he is dressed in his best, and the ndi gets his old 

Glothes, ‘The bridegroom is then addressed as Mahirdja, and is 

mide mch of, and clothes are distributed also to near relatives, 

who then wear them, and these in their turn make presents to 

the bridegroom and his family in cash of sums corresponding to 

their station in life and small money presents are made to the 

amin. 

‘he bridegroom then mounts his horse, salutes his near 
female relatives, each of whom gives him some coin. His sister 
offers grain to his horse, and holds his halter. He makes her a 
prose and the marriage procession then starts for the bride's 
House. Any shrine passed in the way is saluted and an offering 

0. 

‘The girl ix treated much in the same way up to the day 
ofthe wedding, and is then placed in retirement (porda), and 
other girls of her own age assemble round her. When the bride- 

ms procession arrives, néa Izi, ete., goes on in front of the 

fouse, ‘The women of the bride's house turn out and throw 
Persian lilac seeds at. the bridegroom's party and abuse them ; the 
Dridegroom’s party then presents gu to them, and the whole 
Barty, ijourn to fome Inge billing arranged for the purpose, and 
iudi of the bride's family gives a cup of milk to the bridegroom 
who gives him two annas. ‘Then the potter brings some sharbut 
and gives it to the bridegroom and guests, and he gets two annas. 
One rupee is sent to the girl's house ; and the bride’s family. feast 
the guests who accompany the bridegroom, then the guests of 
their own connexion, and then futirs, beggars, ete. 


‘Then at night the women take the bridegroom to a place by 
himself, where lights are set out, and sing obscene songs. Later 
the women take the boy out with them and perambulate the vi 
singing. similar songs. In the morning the boy is brought to the A. 
house of the girl's father, and the carpenter knocks in five pegs 
into thedoor, which the bridegroom takes out, giving the farkhdn » 
small money present of from one to six annas. Then the bride 
and bridegtoom are bathed and dressed, 
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~ GHAP.LC Fey that, the friends of both parties assemble in a suitable 
Fopalstion. place, and the marriage contract, or wikdl, is performed by the 
‘llén, Tho gitl’s friends answer for her, and the bridegroom 
answers for himsolf, and the ceremong is witnessed by four wit- 
nesses and the dower fixed. ‘The Mullin gets from one rupee 
four annas to five rupees for performing the ceremony. ‘Then the 
bridegroom is taken into the bride’s house, where he “seats the 
bride on & bed, and presents are made to the bride at this time, 
and. presents are given by the bridegroom to the imine of the 
bride's house, and the bride is then placed in a litter and sent off 
with her husband. 

In Chhachh the expenses of the wedding are all borne by the 

bridegroom's family, and not by that of the bride. 
When the bride reaches her husband’s door, the litter is 
aged on the ground in front. of it, and the females of the 
Family abuse Her, and the bridegroom's mother, after moving 
1 the bride's head three times, 
not permit her to 
and the ndi’e wife 








the water, she has brought, 
tries to drink it, which the bridegroom 
do; tho litter is then taken into the ho 
remains with the girl. 

In the morning the kuldrs and kamius, who come for the 
litter, got presents and are dismissed. In the afternoon the 
threads on the boy’s and girl's wrists are removed, each by the 


‘ 
other. 
This is a description of the marriage of an ordinary Tand- 
differences observable in different parts of the district, most of 
- 





holding Musalman zamindir in this district. There are slight 
whieh have, however, been noted. 


In Tallagang about a week before the ceremony the bride- 
groom is anointed with oil, and the gdna is then fastened on his 
right arm. From that day he keeps constantly with him two or 
three friends, called aabdta who get their food in his house, A 
few days before the barit starts for the bride's house the more 
intimate friends of the bridegroom arrive, the other invited ~ 
gfuests dropping in later when all are assembled, and the boy's 
father gives a great feast, generally including rice and meat, 
and costing from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500. When the bardt reaches 
the bride's village, the bride's father gives a feast, whichcosts from 
Rs. 90 to Rs. 800, This is followed by beri ghar’, which practically 
consists of making images in flour of the boy's relatives and then 
extorting a fee by threatening to abuse them. This coremony is 
performed by the barber's wife. ‘Then succeeds a promenade of ~ 
thebridegroom round the village attended by pipes and. drums, and 
women and mirneis singing in antiphonal measures, which goes on 
till the wargi or four o'clock in the morning. While the aikth is 
being read, the girl is kept apart in parda, two witnesses being sent 
to her to enquire to whom she will give authority to consent to her 


a 
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marriage on her behalf. ‘This is 9 mere 
her tongue, and her relations answer for her that she gives the wak 
or power of attorney to so-and-so. ‘The man in question is 
ecepts the power of attorney, and proceeds to settle the dower 
with the bridegroom. This is first put at an extravagant rate 
and eventually beaten down to a reasonable one. The rate varies 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 or even more, rally with the addition 
of a gold mohur, but is usually Rs. 32, supposed to represent the 
500 copper coins and gold mohur allowed by Mahomedan law. 
After the ceremony the bride’s father exhibits to those 
jes given by him to his daughter as down 
i meanwhile announcing them (hukéi). 


jahex or ddj), the mtrasi 
he bride's clothes are then formally changed, this being the 


public sign that the marriage ceremony has been completed, and 
the bard? party, now taking the bride with them, return to the 
bride; Ishouse. On the seventh day, when the gaua thread is 
tintied, the bride is taken home by the parents, the bridegroom 
following a few days later, and remaining in his father-in-law's 
honse for a week. "He then goes home and after some days more 
the bride is brought away by some of his relations, and takes up 
her abode finally with her husband. If the parties are not of age, 
the lardt is som@imes deferred until they grow up, but this is 


very rarely done. 


‘The non-religious portions of Hindu marriage ceremonies aro 
in a_genoral way very similar to those of the Musalmans. The 
essential and binding part of the marriage ceremony, which, in the 
case of Mahomedans, is the wiih, is with Hindus the kanid- 
Gan, ov transfer of the girl to the boy’s family. ‘The girl's father 
puta her hand into the hos’s, their clothes are tied together, and 
They walk seven. times round the sacred fire (hom), the Brahman 
reciting certain slokis from the shastras meanwhile. The whole 
Ceremony of circumambulating the sacred fire is called lainin 
phera. Whe bart stays longer than among Mahomedans. ‘The 
“isual time is four nights, the company being fed by the girl's 

,_-An attempt reoently made by the Deputy Commissioner 
to reduce the time to two nights came to nothing. The jahez or 
dowry also is usually more elaborate, consisting of clothes, cash oF 
ornaments, metal vessels, according to means; a lacquered bedstend 
fand a lacquered chair; and the well-to-do sometimes give cattle 


or horses as well. 





ee the 


‘There is little restriction on the season for marri ge. For Mistellane- 
obvious reasons Mahomedans avoid the month of Ramzan, nor mating 


Will they marry on the 'ds, during the first 13 days of Safar, or on 
the 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 8th, 15th or 28th days ofother months. Hindus 
do not marry in the months of Chet, Kitak and Poh, nor during 


the Sangat, or inauspicious period of about a year, which recurs. © 


every twelve years. oF 80. 





, as the girl holds CHAP LO 
Population. 
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CHARTS. hens is no fixed ago for murriage. Among Mahomedans 
Population. tie contracting parties are usually adults, and the wife goes to 


live with her husband at once. With the Hindus the marriage is 
at about twelve for girls and eighteen for men. Marriage used 
generally to take place at the age of from 7 to 10 years, but now 
child-marriago is fashionable only with those who cling to old 
customs and the sfiastras, ‘The girl remains with her parents till 
the miukhlaica ceremony. 

Among Hindus the wife enters the caste and got of her 
husband on marriage. Apparently Mahomedan women always 
belong to the tribe in which they were born. Practically the 

* whole adult population marries. For Hindus marriage is an 
obligatory coremony. A few Mahomedan women are vowed 
to celibacy (musallanashin) anda few men are unmarried, but 
the numer of both is small. “Among Hindus and the principal 
Mahomedin families widow re-marringe is not practised, but 
in the great mass "of the agricultural population no stigma 
attaches to marriage with a widow, anda woman, if not. too old, 
will always remarry. Of women of all ages above 30 among 
Hindus 82 per cent are widows. Among Mahomedans the eorre- 


sponding percentage is only 54. 








Polygamy isa matter of expense. Hindus as a rule are 
monogamous. 
can afford it, The ordinary zemindar with his small holding 
or poor land has to content himself with one wife; while his 
richer brother may have two, More than two wives are uncommon 
and in general polygamy is confined to the principal Mahomedan 
families. Divorce is unknown among the Hindus, but exists 
in the usual form among Mahomedans. It is resorted to with 

at: reluctance, and the most binding oath is the taldkh or 
oath of divorce. Polyandry is unknown in any form and does 
not appear ever to have been practised.  Paywand is the universal 
rule of inheritance, and agnatic_descent is the basis of the 
customs of all tribes. None of the tribes of the district have ever 
practised female infanticide. Only the leading families have any 
difficulty in getting their daughters married, and the peasant 
noprietor finds a great deal of work for the young women of his 
Fenty to do. 

‘Tho almost universal language of the district is Punjabi. 
Pushtu is spoken in the Makhad ilaka of the Pindigheb 
lying alongside the Indus between K@labdgh and Khushilgarh, and 








The inhabitants of the Makhad ilrka are Sagri Pathins, and 
speak the Pushtu of Kohat; those of the Chhachh ilaka ate 
a miscellaneous body allied’ to the Yusafzai Pathans of the 
Peshawar district. Many of the Makhad Pathans speak the Pan- 
* jabi of the surrounding country and a yery broken Urdu, but 


A Mahomedan has more than one wife when he® 


in the northern portion of the Attock Tubsil, the Chhachh daha, 





| 
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Pushtu is the tongue they useamong themselves. Urdu is confined C#AP# 
to Attock and Campbellpur da few of the better educated, and Population. 
tothe temporary residents whose homes are down country. South 
of the Kala Chita hardly a word of Urdu isspoken, even the 
rominent mality constantly employing their native Punjabi. 

}@ Punjabi spoken is quite ‘different'from the Pothwari dialect 
of the adjoining tabsils of Rawalpindi and Jhelum, and resem- 
bles more the language spoken in the western Salt Range, and in 
the Thal beyond, Dr. Grierson calls it Lands and’ writes F 
“although influenced by the dominant Punjabi spoken in the 
Province it is much more nearly connected with Sindhi and 
Kashmiri than with that language. So much is this the case that 
dificult words in the Kashmir Chronicles have actually been 
explained by a reference to Mr, O'Brien's Multani Glossary.” 


























‘The dialect spoken belongs to the group of dialects which 
has been called Western Punjabi, of which Rev. Mr. Bomford has 
published a grammar and Rev. Dr. Luke a dictionary, A 
# Grammar and Dictionary of Western Punjabi, as spoken in the 
Shahpur District ” was published in 1898 by Mr. J. Wilson, 
IGS, formerly Settlement Officer and Deputy” Commissioner 
of that district, and this deals fully with the language of an 

joining tract, whose dialects are not very different from those 
of the district. 


‘There are, of course, differences in dialects within the district 
samong the Punjabi-speaking people. ‘The speech of Tallagang is 
different from that of the Gheb, which again differs from the . 
dialect of the Attock Sarwala. The @ialect spoken in the Soan 
valley is known by the distinctive namo of Sawain, the speech of 
Khatris throughout the district is quite distinct from the zemindari 
1d Gujirs, who keep to themselves. and aro diliked by 
hbours, speak a dialect of their own which seems to be 
more Hindi than Punjabi. : 
But in spite of these differences every resident of the district 
intelligible to every other. ‘The Pathans ull know the ordinary 
Punjabi and the Punjabi dialects haye the common characteristics 
of pronominal suffixes, a strong passive form in i, and a future in 
8, and all merge gradually the one into the other, 
In the whole tract south of the Kala Chita and to a Tess Distritation 
Gegreo north of it, the great landowning tribes are arranged in nee: 
solid blocks, the limits of which are indicated on the tribal map trte- 
attached to’ Volume B. : 
‘Where is very little mixing of tribes in any one tract. The Po 
Avwiins occupy practically the whole of Tallagang ‘Tahsil, where 
‘they comprise 83 per cent of the total population and 72 per cent 
of the number of owners and shareholders in Jand. ‘The following 
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© table shows how land held in private right is divided among 
the various tribes in Tallagang:— 
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whole of the south-vast and centre is hold by the Jodhra tribe. 
‘Along the hills above the Indus river are the Sagri Pathins of 
Makhad. A solid Awan tract intervenes between the Johdras and 
tho Pathans and runs from the south to the north of the tabsil. 
Last: tho Khattar tribe holds the north-east of the tahsil along 
the Attock border, ‘These four tribes own practically the whole 
of Pindigheb ahsil, and their present boundaries are the result of 
violent fighting during the break-up of the Moghal and Sikh rules, — 


In Tahsil Pindigheb the tribal distribution is simple. The 







‘The following statement shows the percentage of cultivated: 
area owned, and of land revenue paid by euch tribe:— 




















ot | Percentage of 


Rea 
Tite Sumter ot | Sega. | Rusia 
Bi fete S 








Jodha 2458 a au 
Awan 4.208 Es ery 
Rhottne 2,808 18 18 
Patbin atl 8 5 

“Rajput Chohéa . 22 3 2 
Sayyed 18 Fy 3 
Other Masaimans 2.908 ° sau 
Bindus Ba 1,815 4 6 

‘Total «| teas [Of 0 














Ieee Ownership is lees staple in Fastohjang thaw! fap Peano 
and indeed in the extreme east of the Gheb circle and >. 
the Sil Soan circle the ownership is a good deal mixed. ‘The prin- 
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cipal tribes together with the percentage of the cultivated area CZAPI% 
owned, and of the land revenue paid, are shown in the table below, Population, 
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The Khattars hold the whole of the Nala circle on the north 
‘and the east of the Gheb circle in the centre of the tabsil, forming 
wart of the old Khattar ilaka which extends from Fattebjang to 
san Abdal in Attock and along the Kala Chitta from the Indus 
river to the Margalla pass in Rawalpindi. The Ghebas own 
the whole of the west and south of the Gheb circle up to 
the Pindigheb border which marks the separation of the Ghebas 
and the Jodhras. The Alpials are in the Sil Soan circle 
alone, and thongh mixed with Awdns and other tribes, are 
far the largest owners in the circle. The extreme east of the 
Gheb cirele on the Rawalpindi boundary is held by miscellaneous 
Rajput tribes and belongs ethnologically to the Rawalpindi Tahsil. 
Tt will be noticed that the Ghebas and Khattars, who own large 
Jovani tracts, pay much less revenue in proportion to their holdings 
than any other tribes. - 
' Ownership is more complicated still in Attock Tahsil. The 
Chhachh is almost wholly Pathin, though Awiins own a 

deal of land and pay 9 per cent of tho revenue. ‘The Sarwals 
circle is divided between Awins, who own a third of it, Khattars 
owning a fourth, and Gujars and Sheikhs. Paths preponderate 

in the Nala circle, followed in order of importance by Guj 

Khottars and Awins. Roughly Khattars Tie all along. the 

Chitta. Pathiéns hold the Chhachh and the Nala estates along 
the Haro. Awins inhabit the centre of the Sarwala, the 
west of the Nala circle, the neighbourhood of Shamsabad in the 

_ Chhachh, and are scattered through the rest of the tahsil. i 
_ and Sheikhs are settled along the boundary of the Chhachh and 

5 
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OHAP.T.0: sonrala circles and the former are strong in the centre and east 
Popalation. of tho Nala circle. ‘The relative importance of the tribes in Attock: 


Relative 
pumetieal 





‘Tahsil is shown below = 
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3 the relative position of the numeri- 
ions of the population :— 
























‘The following list 
cally most important di 








p Percentage of total 
Tribe or Caste, population of 
district, 
225 
8 
8 
A it (ine 
cul hans ‘ete.) 55 
tural} Gujar 3 
‘Tribes. | Moghnt 26 
Sayyad 26 
Jat 25 
Shop- f Khatri 3 
keep- 
ers, | Arorn 3 
Talaha 4 
Mochi 8 
Iobar 23 
Me- J Tarkhan 18 
snials, } Musalli is 
Kumbar Ww 
Nai 17 
Teli 16 
Others os a4 





Buta merely numerical comparison is no test of the relative 

importance of the agricultural tribes. ‘The Jodhras, for instance, 

whodominate the greater part of Pindigheb namber only 1,690. 

Khattars who hold undisputed sway on both sides of the Kala 

Chitta are less than 14 per cent of the total population. But the 

meee clearly how largely Awiins bulk in the population of the 
trict. 
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‘The tribes gazetted under the Land Alienation Act are CAP EO: 

Awin, Biloch, Gakkhar, Gujar, Jat, Jodhra, Khattar, Koreshi, Popalation 

Malliar, Moghal, Pathin, Rajput, Sayyad, Bhatti, Janjua, Jodb, teiter 

Kahut, Mair and Manhis, aquacted 
Social standing in tho district is a somewhnt complicated Ai2ation 

_‘natter. Claims on historical grounds are influenced by present Ach. 

prosperity or adversity, and religious motives give a separate stand- fates 

ard. Among Mahomedans, Sayyads are looked up to by all orsrot 

from religious motives. It would hardly be correct to say that" *"U"* 

they stand highest in the general estimation, but inmany ways 

this is so. ‘Thus few tribes would object to giving their daughter 

in marriage to Sayyads of good standing. ‘The Koreshis also are 

somewhat similarly situated, butrank much lower. Generally any- 

one of whatever caste, if he has a well-established reputation for 

sanctity, ranks socially with almost the best in the district. 


Of the large landowning tribes the Jodhras occupy. the 

ghest social position. Janjuas’are in numbers insignificant, 
but their social position is very high, Many of the Awins have 
fallen on evil days. But for present adversity and the peculiarities 
of their dispositions they would socially be inferior to none in the 
district. The Khattars and Ghebis are socially a little inferior 
to the Awins, with whom the former claim to be connected, though 
the claim is denied, and to whom the latter give their daughters 
in marriage without receiving brides in return. But high social 
ostion attaches only to the big Awén families, ‘The rank and 
le occupy an intermediate position. ‘The Awdns of Tallagang are 
accounted higher than their fellow tribesmen in the rest of the 
district. Just. below Ghebts and Khattars come Alpials and 
miscellaneous Rajputs, though some of the latter rank high in 
(ie ea Gujars and Malliars occupy the lower strata 
in agricultural society and rank in the order in which they are 
given. After thom ‘come the kamins (the menial and artisan 
Glasses). Sunants are socially the highest, and Lohars are slightly. 
superior to the Tarkhans, but. the names are often used alter 
_ natively, the same man being both # carpenter and a blacksmith, 
Kumbars, Julahas, Nais, Telis, Machhis, Mallahs, Dhobis, Mirasis, 
Mochis, Musallis are given in the order of their social importance, 

Pathins occupy a separate, position, marrying only with 
Pathins and Sayyads. They are everywhere recognised as well~ 
born. Hindus are principally Brahmans, Muhitls, Khatris and 
Aroras, and rank in at order. 

Notes on the various tribes follow. Numerically of all tribes im the Awana, 
the district, the Awains, who make-up almost a third of the popu- 
lation, are far the most important. The Awin country centres 
round the western Salt Range, extends into the adjoining portions 
of Mianwali, Shahpur and Jhelum districts, and inctudes Kélabigh 
onthe west bank of the Indys, the seat of the head ofall the Awéns. 


i 
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GBAP.L0: 5, thi. district they appear in every Tabsil. ‘Thoy own practically 
Popalation: the whole of Tallazang, the contre of Pindighcb Tahsil in. a strip 
from the Soan to the Kala Chitta, about a quarter of the 
tahsil area, ton per cont of Fattehjang including land in all 
circles, but’ especially. in the Sil Soan circle, and almost, a 
fifth ef Attock Tahail where they divide the Chhachh with 
Pathéns, the Sarwala with Khattars, and the Nala circle with 
Pathéns, Gujars and Khatiars. Tallagang Tahsil and the central 
tract of Pindighob are so essentially Awin country as to he 
commonly known as the Awinkéri, Where they do not appear 
fs owners Awins are found as tenants, and in much of the 
district cultivating occupancy is almost solely Awin. They are 
the backbone of cultivation everywhere south of the Kala Chitta, 
and even in Attock Tahsil they yield only to Pathins in import- 
ance a3 agriculturists, In Fattehjang and Pindigheb they culti- - 
vate at least two-thirds of the total area, while in Tallagang the 
proportion cannot be less than 90 por cent. No statistics are 
Jyullable to show what proportion of the area of the district is 
cultivated by Awéns, but there is little doubt that every other man 
at the plough tail is an Awin. In the whole district they own 
36-7 por cent of tho cultivated area and pay 30 per cent of tho 
Areata. “In the adjoining district of Rawalpindi also they are 
very, numerous both as owners and as tenants, The origin of 
the Awins is one of the battle-grounds of Punjab ethnologs. 
Their own story is that they are of Arab origin, being deseonded 
from one Kuth Shah of Ghazni, who ruled at Herat, but joined 
Mahmud Ghaznavi in his invasion of India, and received from 
him the name of Awiin or “helper.” Kuth Shah, according. to 
tho Awdn account, was descended from Ali, the son-in-law of tho 
Prophet, but by a wife other than Fatima, ‘and the Avins have 
heen Musalmans from the beginning. The original settlement 
was in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, but Kuth Shah’s sons 
spread over the country to the east-and south. Gauhar Shah or 
forrara settled near Sakesar ; Kalin Shih, or Kalgén, at Dhan- 
hot (Kalibigh) : Chohan colonised the bills near the Indus; 
Khokhar, or Muhammad Shah, went on to the country about the 
Chenib ; and Tori and Jhajh remained in the trans-bonter 
country, whore their descendants are said still to live in Tirah and 
* Glewhere. Al acknowledged the chief of Kilabagh as the hewd 
of the tribe, 


General Cunningham's theory (Archiological Reports, TI 
17 ff) identifies them with the Juds, whom Bibar in his memoirs 
moniions as being descended from the same father asthe Janjuas, 
with whom they divided tho Salt Range. They took their name 
from the old name of Mount Sakesar (Jud), which is still the tribal 
centre of the Awiins, and had from old times been the rulers and 
inhabitants of tho western Salt Range. Cunningham would make 
both Janjuas and Awéns * Andwin ” or descendants of Anu. He 
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‘thinks it probable that they held the plateaus which lie north Se 
the Salt at the time of the Indo-Scythian invasion WI it 2 ic 


Grove them southward to take refuge in the mountains. Bibar 
mentions that younger brothers and sons among the Juds were 
called * Malik,” a title still used by the headmen of the Awans, 


«This theory does not accord with the present distribution of 

the a eeT"y, Sontendicted by the fact chat in Babar's time the 
Tanjuas ruled not only the Salt Range but the country to the 
orth of it, Babar describes the Janjuas as owning at the 
neighbourhood of the Soan, and the western Salt Range was cone 
quered by the Awins under leaders whose names are still well 
sEmembered. It is also very improbable that the Janjuas and the 
‘Awins were one race within historical times. 


‘Mr. Brandreth gaye a third account of the Awins. He was 
of opinion that they were descended from “the Bactrian Greeks 
Griven south from Balkh by Tartar hordes, and turning from 
“Herat to India,” and that entering the Punjab not more 
300 years ago as a conquering army under leaders of their own, 

they dispossessed the Janjua Rajputs of the Salt Range country. 
‘He gives no reasons, and this theory, which is merely a conj 
fs glmost certainly wrong. ‘The Awins have been almost the sole 
‘occupants of the western Salt Range for the last 600 years. 
" ‘addition it is very doubtful whether any Greeks settled an Bactria 
ai all, and lastly 300 years takes us back only to the end of Ak- 
3 Dare reign, when, as the Ain-i-Akbari shows, the Amins inhabited 
an 















fave their name to a tract, which may without hesitation he 
identified with the present Awankari. 


sa ‘Mr. Thomson, in his Jhelum Settlement Report, considered 
© the whole question, and wrote as-follows -— 
Tw such a conflict of authorities it is difficult to decide. 
“Whe tribal tradition is probably a fable slightly connected: 
fact. Arabian ancestry is a favourite fiction, and Mahmid of 
| Ghazal isthe common dens oz machin to save ae confession of a 
primitive idolatry. other General Cunningham's 
~~ Theory seems incredible. It is supported by little or no evidence. 
Tr is almost unheard of for undoubted Lunar Réjptits of high 
‘Patigee t0 deny their origin, and to be joined in the denial by _ 
“all their neighbours. Similarly the fancies about Bactrian Greeks 
"are a more surmise, and a vory ‘recent, arrival of the Awins is 
contradicted by historical evidence. ‘The most probable. account 
~ eoms to be that the Awins are a Jat rece who came through the — 
* west of Dera Isméil Khin, and spread northward to the 
atry round Sakesar. Here they were found by Mabmid of 
‘and by him converted to Iskim. This version is apparently 
‘accordance with the less adulterated traditions of Dera Ismail 
wi. It ulso egrees with those traditions recorded by Mr. 
which point to a former Hinduism. It is, moreover, in 
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CHAP.LG: screemont with the common speech of the country which always 
Population’ classes the Awiins as Zaminddr or low born men in contradis- 
tinction to the Sdhd or gentle tribes of Janjias and Gakhars, 
Out of their own peculiar territory the Awins are frequently set 
down as Jats of the Awin gét in the records of the first Regular 
Settlement. his is good evidence of the popular opinion. In 
Peshawar they are always reckoned as Hindkis.” a 
‘These views were noticed with approval by Sir Densil Thbet- 
son, Panjab Census Report, 1881, para 405, and in the Shahpur 
Gazetteer, Mr. Wilson wrote that the Awins “so far as language, 
eastoms and physique go, are an indigenous Punjab tribe.” 
Where can be little doubt that the Awins were originally Hindus. 
‘The Hindu character of some of the names of Kuth Shah's sons 
will be noticed. Some explain it by. saying that Choliins and 
Khokhars were named after the tribes of their mothers : others that 
the Awdns were converted to Hinduism, but after some time were 
brought. back to Islam, when 1 maund 25 seers of sacred thread 
. was collected’ from their persons ; but these explanations fail to 
satisfy. The Kilbagh family genealogical tree, which traces 
their descent from Kutb Shah, contains several Hindu names such 
as Rai Harkaran, immediately below the name of Kuth Shah, and 
in places Awins still employ Hindu Brahmans as family priests. 


's been less conquerors than settlors. 
Jodh Ghebas, Khattars and other 
tribes who retained in subjection and cultivating occupancy the 
population of the country they conquered, the Awins either dis~ 
Poses orabsorbel the original inhabitants | They not only ruled 

nit occupied. It is interesting to observe the absence of Jats and 
Gnjurs in the purely Awin tracts. 


[Pant A. 





















The Awins have al 
Unlike the Gakkhars, Fanju 














When the Awans in their turn were overpowered in Rawal 
— pindi District, and in Attock, 
Rattehjang and Pindigheb Tah« 
sils, they settled down as tenants 
under their conquerors, It is ~ 
easy to make conjectures, but 
their history and_ distribution 
alike encourage the belief that 
they are indigenous inhabitants of the western half of the 
tract now divided between Attock and Rawalpindi District: ‘Their 
early home may have been in Kahuta, Rawalpindi and Fattehjang. 
Partly under pressure from the Gakkhars who descended from 
the hills on the north, partly compelled by ambition and natural 
expansion, they drove the Junjuas out of Tallagang and ‘the Salt 
Range, and spread over into. Mianwali and Shahpur. Wherever 
they went they settled and absorbed or expelled the resident popu 
Jation. Wherever a new wave of invasion poured over them, they 
were content jo remain in a subordinate position in the tract they 
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had once ruled. That they are of Rajput origin is improbable, but, O7AP-1/® 

onthe other hand, they eannot have been pure Jats. Bdbar says Population. 
Jats and Gujars occupied hills and valleys thronghout what isnow 
‘Attock District, but Awén physique is something different from 
the physique of Jats and Gujars, and tribal character is not less 
widely distinguished. ‘They may be a third tribe, neither, Rajput 
hor Jat, indigenous to tho Upper Sind Sigar Doab who both ruled 
\ and cultivated a country which had room for Jats and Gujars also 
in subjection to the Awins. Mr. ‘Thomson's identification of 
them with Jats and his description of them as low born men is 
almosticertainly wrong, It is beyond question that they found 
the Janjuas in possession of the western Salt Range. and ejected 
them, and throughout this and the surrounding districts they 

rank high in the social scale. 

‘The Awéns are divided into numerous clans (called mithf) 
| which take their name from the common ancestor. ‘Thus the 
\ Mumndils are the descendants of Moman, the Saghritls descend from 
Soghar, the Shiiils from Shehan,and soon. As regards Gangsand 
Munds, who are generally reckoned as Awins, there is some reason 
todonbt whether they really. belong to the tribe ; the leaders 
amongst those who are admittedly Awins do not usually admit it, 
‘and it is quite possible that, surrounded as they are: by Awins on 
all sides, they would gradually come to be regarded as members of 
the tribe even if they were not so in reality ; but it is, of course, 
also possible that they may be Awins, though not descended from 
the Tntest common ancestor of the other clans. The principal 
branches of the tribe found in the district are Kutbshahi, Sadkil, 
Bugdidl, Chajji, Saidin, Parbél, Ballidl. Trer Awins inhabit the 
south-west corner of the Attock Nala but do not share in the good 
character borne hy the rest of the tribe, Khattars claim a common 
origin with the Awéns, but the Awins repudiate the connexion, 
‘Awiins area very self-contained tribe, and will not as a 
rule give thoir daughters in marriage to other tribes. The 
small proprietor always marries his daughter to an Awin. 
‘Tho hig families take Gheba and other women freely, but 
are reluctant to give their daughters in marriage to any but 
‘Avwins, though there seem to be some instances of marringes 
with leading men of the Chakwil tribes. Tt is said that the Killi- 
igh Malik refused to betroth his daughter to Sardar Muhammad 
‘Ali, Gheba, of Kot, and when his granddaughter was betrothed 
fo Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan of Kot in 1907, the Awins 
thronghont the district regarded it as an act of condescension. 
Tn some families at least prominent Awins take to wife women 
of low tribes (usually having an Awin wife also), and this practice 
does not seem to meet with as mych disapproval as in most other 
tribes of equal social standing; but: ordinarily Awin wives only 
are taken. Certain families marry with certain other families 
ouly, ‘and in all cases marriage is generally, but not necessarily, 
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ono: Pindigheb than in the other two Tabsils. ‘They are in their way 
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Avwiins are Tess in Fattebjang and especially in 


working cultivators, their genius lying in the direction 
‘of elaborate Syne to make the most of the scanty rain- 
fall; rather than in attention to small details. ‘Their felds havo 
often a slovenly appearance, but this is more apparent 
tfien a Pawclyong they. are nearly always sal owners 
selfcultivating, hardworking and quarrelsome. In Pindighely 
holdings are rather small among them, and there are no 
Targe owners. Drought and hard times have told upon ‘hen 
so that they are in debt and have alienated a great. deal of 
their land. Generally tall, broad-shouldered, well grown men with 
plenty of spirit, they should make fine soldiers, but more than 
other tribe in the district they dislike leaving their homes, | 
there are comparatively few of them in the army. They are a 
curious instance of a peasant tribe with aristocratic traditions 
and‘a history of conquest and dominion. Their manners are 
frank and pleasing, but everywhere they are headstrong and 
jrascible to an unusual degree. Their characteristic failings are 
vindictiveness and a proneness to keep alive old feuds, In 
Tallagang these characteristics have ed to an undefined but 
well-understood factious organisation centering round the 
Malliks of Lawa. The greater part fo the Tahsil is split into two 
ties, to one or other of which almost every hi 
‘longs. ‘The bonds of connection are not drawn very close, 
but every member of a party can always look for countenance 
and general support from the {other members. In many 
illages it means only this that a member of the faction who has 
to put up in the village will stop-with the lambardar of the same 
faction, but elsewhere the rivalry is very bitter. Intermarriage 
goes on between the two factions, but it is curious to note 
all tribes how little effect intermarriage has on the long catablnhol 
fends. In the old times a son naturally belonged to the panty 
of his father, but latterly some of the younger men have chosen for 
themselves, and gone over to the enemy, generally on account of 
marriage connections with the other factions, but this is not held” 
toexcuse the deserter, and great animosity has resulted. In 
Thelum district these differences are settled in the light of day with: 
6-feet staves, but the T: z men prefer secret murders, or the 
more peaceful methods of false charges and civil suits. False. 
witness whenever needed is an implied condition of tenancies in 
some parts. {Open rioting is rare. The Awins are not addicted. 
to thieving, and with all their faults are a very fine peasantry. 
The following account of the factions of Tallagang, though — 
‘not originally intended for (publication, was inserted in y 
Thelum Gazetteer of 1904 and is reproduced here. = 


“4 The factions of this Tabsil have their headquarters at Lai 
and are known by the names of Ujjal Khéa and Kha 
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latter was the father of Muhammad Khin, Tikédér, who is nowa CHAP-E:O 
member of Ujjal Khin’s faction, the rest of the family is still on Pepalation 
the other side: each party has its adherents in every important : 
village as follows :— 









































Village. Ujjal Kuda’s Party: | Khim Bey's Party. 
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Bisioee Seats it should be noted that in some cases, ¢.7., in 
tTsip a ‘Maltin, the adherents of the rival parties are very 
friends amongst mi harsnclvers elsewhere the contrary #8 the asc; as 
in Dhaular and Saghar, where they quarrel a. vigorouly with ech 
other, but have really yery little interest in the Léwa factions. 


The party feeling shows not the eee 
from the that the rival fans Baer inom fly ~ 
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necessity, a8 amongst the Awins marriage within 
is nsual; so they haye not much choice. But in some villages Z; 
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OHAP-T,©. sontioned above the partisanship is of a lukewarm character, and 
Population. amounts to little more than this, that if a member of one of the 
ties has occasion to go tothe village he will put up with the 
focal adherent of the faction to which he belongs. 
The principal Awins are in Tallazang Tabs, Uijal Khia, ; 
Sultén Mubériz, Aziz Khién, Muhammad Khin, Sher Mohammad, 
‘Ahmad Khin, cte., all of Liwa; Shih Nawéz and Abbas 
Khan of Tamman, Sarfaréz Khan of Trép, Gulim Mahomed of 
Pitwili, Mir Khin of Dhermund, Fasl Klin, Faz) Tithf and 
Fattch Khin of Tallagang, Mahomed Ashraf and Subeditr-Major 
Mahr Khan of Pihra Fattiél, Alahyar Khin, ete., of Thobd ; Kién 
Bhéra of Dhaular, Jahan Khin of Pachnand and Allahdad of Mogla; 
jn Pindighob Tahsil, Nurkhan Zaildar of Dhik, Fateh Khan of 
Jalwél, Fateh Mahomed of Maira, Fatch Khan of Jand, Fateh 
Khan of Jingla, Naib Tehsildar, Abdul Rahman of Nawara, 
Mahomed Khan, Ressaldar-Major, Pindigheb ; in Fattehjang 
‘Mahsil, Akbar Ali, Zaildar, Jhinand Sherzaman, Inamdar, Batthus 
jn Attock Tabsil, Malik Mahomed Amir Khan of Shamsabad, 
Jagirdar and Zaildar, and Malik Hazat Khan, Zaildar of Bhallar 
Togi. % 
Nexto the Awins in numerical importance come the Pathins 
who number about 38,000 and make up 8 per cent of the total 
population of the district. "There are two Pathin settlements in 
the district, one in the south-west corner of Pindigheb Tahsil at 
Makhad and in the Narrara hills, the other in Attock Tahsil, 
chiefly in the Chhachh ilaika, 
The Saxti ‘The Pindigheb Pathins number about 6,500 and are practically 
Fahins of 41] Sagri Pathins, a branch of the Bulaki Khataks. The Babar 
family of the Bangi Khels, who are a practically independent 
sept of the Sagri clan, occupying portions of the Mianwali and 
‘Bannn districts, is also reprosented in the Narrara hills, and there 
tare also about six hundred members of the Jamal Khel sept. 


Beyond any doubt the Sagri Pathdus came across the river 
from Kohat and drove out the Awéns, whom they found in posses 
sion. ‘They aro said to have conquered the Awiin country as far 
east as the Jhelum, but abont the middle of the 17th century they 
relinquished the greater part of this tract. ‘Their advent ‘to the 
district was comparatively late, The Khataks had not established 
themselves in Kohat till the end of the 15th century, and their 
first conquests were north and south of Kohat on the western 
bank of the Indus, ‘The present family of Makhad appears to 
have established itself there in the time of Ahmad Shah Durani 
and in Akbar's time the Khutaks were all across the: river. 
There is no historical record of their connection with this district 
before the Durani invasions. ‘The story of their conquests up to 
the Jhelum is probably tmfounded or at most is based only on 
occasional marauding Taids. Before Sikh times they had settled 
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down to their present limits and remained in their breaches in the [#4240 
turbulent. days of violence and tho rise of the Ghebas, (Their settle- Popalation. 
iment in the district is probably not earlier than the middle of 
the 18th century, They own 7 villages of which Makhad and 
Narrara are the largest. " Hadowali is thoir boundary on the east, 
where the Awins are their neighbours, and is ‘said to derive its 
name from this fact. Throughont the tract they occupy they. 
live completely dispossessed all other tribes, and live completely 
apart from the rest of the district marrying only among them- 
selves, and having little to do with the other inhabitants of the 
Pahsil. They are good cultivators though their country is stony 
and infertile. Of fine physique and brave independent’ character, 
they make excellent. soldiers and “take military service freely. 
Every village is full of military pensioners and thé number of native 
officers is large, Many of thom become merchants, and more still 
trade insheop and goats. With the Khatak love of horses, several 
frather ponies from the frontier and trade with them as far south 
as Culeutta. ‘Their country is poor even for Pindigheb, but, what 
with pay, pensions and the profits of trade, they are generally in 
circumstances. 'Their speech is the soft or western dialect of = 
itu, though wmost all the men can understand and use the 
Panjabi of the district, 
‘Though not gencrally popular with Punjab officials, who do 
not understand the language or the ways of Pathins, they are yet 
one of the most manly tribes in the district. 
‘Their head is the Khan of Makhad who owns Makhad and has 
large jagirs and miscellaneous dues. The headship of the family 
has now for two generations fallen into unworthy hands, and the 
Khan has ceased: to have any influence in his tribe. But the 
family is still looked up to by the tribe, and Dost Mahomed, uncle 
of the Khan, who by the custom of the family was given land 
enoigh for his maintenance alone, is popular, respected, and 
influential in spite of the Khan and has been made Zaildar. 
Fattch Khan, Zaildar, Narrara, has a good deal of influence, even 
in a tract: full of retired native officers, many of whom haye been 
awarded titles of Sardar Bahadur, Khan Bahadur and Shamsher 
Bahadur. 
~The Attock Pathins, who are responsible for half the revenue ate attock 
of that ‘Tahsil and own more than a third of it, are to be Pathans, 
found in all the circles, but are only a small body in the Sarwala, 
In the Ohhachh they own 78 per cent of the citcle, including all the 
best Jands, pay 78 per cent of the assessment, and comprise 82 per 
ent OF the landowners, In tho Nala, circle they Iie chiafty’ along 
the line of the Haro, and oyn a qnarter of the cirele, paying a 
third of the revenne, 
: Whese Attock Pathins have nothing todo with the Sagri 7 
Pathins of Makhad from wham they are separated by the Kala 
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CHAP. Chitta and the country of the Khattars and the Awins. ‘The total 
‘population. number is just a little short of 30,000. 


They are a heterogeneous 
Pody including Pathans Proper, Afghans, and Ghilzais. Table 1X 
of Volume B gives some of the main divisions, ‘The largest group 
{the Alizai who include the Tarkhelis, one of the three main septs 
i the Alizais, ‘Tho Tarkhelis inhabit the Haro villages of the Nala 
Girele, ‘The Saddozais and the Alizais are both sections of the 
Utmanzais who, liko the Manduris and Barahuais, belong to the 
Yusufmai tribe. By far the greater proportion of the  Attock 
Pathins are Yusufzais, allied to the Pathdns on the opposite side 
of the Indus in Peshawar district. 


‘he connection of Pathans with the tahsil is not very ancient, 
‘The earliest comers may have been the Lodis, who are i section 
of tho Ghilzai nation, and accompanied Mahmiid Ghaznavi as 
fhereenaries on his invasions of India, ‘Their numbers are 
fneonsiderable. Next after a long interval came the Dilazaks 
Nho were gradually driven east from the Sufed Koh by 
the Yusufzaie, About the end of the 16th century they crossed 
the river, and found the Chhachh, then a swamp being slowly 
recovered from the Indus, in possession of tho Gujars. Apparently 
they nover settled down and in consequence of the turmoil caused 
by their constant attempt to recover the Mardan ila of Peshawar 
fom the Yusufsais, were finally deported by Jahangir and 
scattered over the Indian Peninsula. 'They claim to be Pathins 
Proper, but the claim is not always acknowledged. It has been 
conjectured that they are probably. of Scythian origin. ‘They now 
number about: 1,000 in the district. 


‘The great Pathin invasion of the Chhachh took place much 
later. Aboyt the end of the 17th contury the Khataks, pushing 
ap from Kohat t the south, began to press on the flanks oF the 

Fsufzais, and seized on the high way between Attock and 
Peshawar of which they lind been put in charge, At the sime 
time too the Gujars of Hazara hed summoned the Yusufzais across 
tho river to help them against the Tarins, a tribe of original 
‘Afghans of Jewish and Arab origin, who had fallen on the 
Haripar pin. Later in the middle of the 18th eentury the 
Piro Khels, who are Shinwari Afridis, and Pathiins Proper, etme 
with Nadir Shah perhaps from Persia, and remained behind when 
he returned. By the end of the 18th century Dilazaks, Tarins, 
Yusufsais and Afridis had settled down in the Tabs, with the 
Yusufrais numerically immensely superior. Since, then no imme 
gation as taken place. The chief accretion to Pathén 

been that of the Akhund Khels. Akhund is the tile, given, to 
any cbiet of special sanctity and Akhundzada is the title of bi 
descondants. But the namo is often used synonymously 
Malls, and appliod to anyone who can read the sacred books. 
Many’ of the Akhund Khels are by origin Gujars or Awins, 
perform no priestly functions, and live like the ordinary Pathin. 
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‘hei numbers have increased from 854 in 1881 to 722 in 1801. cue a 

‘he Tarkheli Pathins who inhabit the north-east of the Tabsil Porulates 
; below the main wall of the Gandgarh hills -and along 
the Ine of the Haro by tradition and sentiment have Tittle to do 
Sith "Attook. ‘They: live or own land across the border in Haxdira 
District, and many aro jégirdars, The tract is very poor, their 
habits are. improvident, and as agriculturists and revenno-payers 
they are unsatisfactory. They are not, well off. ‘The Pathin of 
Miosck Tabsil is a curious blend of farmer, trader, lawyer and 
gut-throat, As an agriculturist and rovenue-payer he is exeellent. 
‘About 40 per cent of the Chhachh is cultivated hy the owners. 
Tnlike the Bégri Pathins of Makhad the Attock Pathins did not 
wholly dispossess the former inhabitants, and there is « lange body 
TF tenant, Awéns, Gujérs and others. A good deal of the culti- 
ation by tonants is due to tho increasing reainess of the Puthiin 
Toleave his home and go abroad in search of new experiences. 
But whenever the Pathin owner does not himself cultivate, he is 
fnvexecedingly careful manager, and there is very little waste. 
Enterprise is 4 very marked characteristic, There are few parts 

of the Expire which some one in the Chhachh has not visited. Some 

hehawhers to Australia, others serve as stokers on the P. and Q. 

HT British India boats. Phe cattle trade engages others. Men 

go down to Amritsar, and buy up lange, herds, which they drive 

ip towards Poshawa som mes, it is said, through the Chenab 

ol 
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‘ith a view to agricultural requirements, and sometimes 
along the Grand Trunk Road through the various. cantonments, 
‘here the animals are bought up for slaughter. Tn consequence 
the Pathéns are very prosperous. Very little of their land is 
That mortgage there is is due either to impro- 
Videnee in individnals or else to. absenteeism. When a Pathin 

‘on service he protects his land from his relatives by 

mi it to a stranger. His litigiousness is thus dos- 
tribed by -Mé Butler, Assistant Settlement Officer :—" It must 

he remembered, however, that the Chhachh has become more 
and more the home of dubious litigation, and that such a 
thing aa a true mortgage or salo deed cannot so much as be 
imagined to exist. If, therefore, elsewhere tho figures tend to be 
fnflated to defeat the claims of pre-emptors, in the Chhachh the 
tendency must be infinitely greater. To show the sort of problems 
Which arise, the following typical ease which came to light may be 

| quoted, A’ proprietor, A, being, in debt to a moneylender, and 
fearing that his Ind might bo attached, executed a bogus sale deed 

in favour of his intimate friend, B, who obtained mutation and 
nominally kept on Aas his tenant. “After a certain period B's 
hatural inclination to deceit asserted itself, and, on the solicitation 

of C, A’s enemy, nnd for a private consideration of a few rupees, 
hhe executed « hogus sale deed, purporting to transfer the land to 

C for full consideration, C then proceeded to harass A, his nom- 
jnal tevant-at-will, and on the worm turning and beginning to take. 
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GHAP-T.O4). matter into court, executed yet another bogus sale deed pur- 
Population. porting to transfer the land to D,’A’s son, with.whom A’ was on 
terms, thus ingeniously stirring up a family quarrel, from 
Which A could reap no real advantage, even if he succeeded in a 
suit against his heir.” 
‘Though of good physique the Pathin does nob readily take 
military service, ‘That means a sacrifice of independence and 
the Ohhachh Pathan is more of an attorney than a fighting man. 


‘The chief men of the Attock Pathins are Gulab Khan and 
Najf Khan of Ghurgashti, Muzaffar Khan and Mirdad Khan, 
Malik Mala, Bahadur Khan of Babbudi, Mahomed Khun of 
Sarwana, Mahomed Azim Khan, Honorary Magistrate, Hazros Hafiz 
Sher Mahomed Khan and Shabbaz Khan, also of Hazro; Ali 
‘Akbar Khan of Yiisit, Mahomed Amir Khan of Waisa, Sher Dil 
Khan of Shinka, Ali Bahadur Khan of Iskimgarh and Mir 
‘Afval Khan and Humayun Khan of Haran. 
Joins, By far the principal tribe in Pindigh 
tribe of highest standing in the whole district is the Jodhra tribe. 
‘They inhabit the south-east of Pindigheb Tahsil, the valley of the 
Soan extending on the south to the Tallagang border, and on the 
north reaching to the watershed which runs across the Tabsil, 
and along the Fattehjang boundary running up as fur as the 
railway. ‘They own only a little less than a third of tho cultivated 
area of the Tahsil, and pay rather more than a third of the 
revenue. 
‘Their own account of themselves is that they are of Rajput 
origin and derive their name from Jodhra who was converted. to 
Muhammadanism by Mahmud Ghaznavi and settled in Jammu, 
Some generations later they migrated to the Sil valley and 
founded Pindigheb (then called Dirahti) on the north bank of the 
Sil, Later they moved their colony to the soutlebank. At any 
tute they are of Hindu origin, still retaining traces of Hindu 
their festivals and ceremonies. Another account gives 
their original home as Hindustan. ‘They appear to have come to 
the district about the end of the 16th Century as a small band of ~~ 
ulitary adventurers, ‘They possessed themselves of the Soan and 
Sil dakas and much of Tallagang, ruling these tracts from Pindi- 
gheb. Awins, who were in possession, were not. evicted, but 
Femained on as tenants under the conquering Jodhiras. The Jodhras 
hover themselves cultivated. ‘The former owners sank to the 
status of tenants. Ownership of the soil vested in the newcomers 
who were regarded as independent chieftains paying no reventie to 
the Government of the day further than an occasional present 
ofa horse, mule or hawk by way of nazrana or tribute, and 
Keeping up large bodies of armed retainers. ‘Their government 
over the surrounding country was probably close. Though 
engaged in constant strife with the surrounding tribes they 





eb, and perhaps the 
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found time to develop the resourees of tho surrounding coun- CHAE 2S 
fry, and founded the great majority of the villages in which Population: 
they now possess rights of various kinds. Their power was 
ocogniae by the Moghals, and Malik Aulia Khan, whois the first 
Malik of much importance known to history, held a revenuo 
assignment of Pindigheb, Tallagang, and parts of Chakwal and 
Fattehjang. It was probably he who overrafi Tallagang. His son 
Malik Amanat Khan was equally powerful. In his time the Sikhs 
came, They found the Jodhras at their zenith. Apparently 
there was little difficulty in imposing a rough Sikh superiority 
on the small but warlike tribes of the district, but systematic 
government was never attempted. In the chapter, on His- 
fory tho available information on the Sikh period has been 
given. [t is enough here to notice how the Jodhras declined. 
At once they lost Vallagang and Chakwal over which they had 
hayer really established their authority. Gradually the groat 

wer of the Pindigheb family was frittered away. Tt had 
Always been the centre of the Jodhiras, the trunk from which all the 
outlying families branched off, and the fountain of all authority. 
First the Langrial family was allowed to secede. Thon the 
Khundo, Kamal and Dandi families troke avay. | Finally the 
tise of the Ghebis robbed them of the Soan, curbed their power, 
and gaye them a restless and energetic rival at their doors, Dur- 
ing this troubled time the ruling family contained no men of 

ower. The chiefs were lazy, licentious and incompetent and 

from a love of ease allowed great opportunities to slip past. But 
they aro still the nobility of the tabsil. ‘They number less than 
two thousand, and still retain their position of grand seignors. 
Their love of sport, especially hawking, show and horses, and 
their abstinence from cultivation are still in the opinion of the 
countryside the proper characteristics of Jodhras, In a few vil 
Tages subdivision of holdings has gone so far that the Jodhra is 
compelled to work for a living, but the great majority cultivate 
through tenants. ‘They are generally fine, well-made men, de- 
lighting in field sports, but jealous and litigious and much divided 
by rivalries and animosities, Nowhere is the proprietary body so 
strong and the control over tenants so assured as among their 
neighbours, Some are very prosperous. | Others havo passed 
through adversity. In general they are much less prosperous 
than the neighbouring Ghebis. 

‘There are five principal families of the Jodhras. By far-the 

most important is that of Pindigheb. Two branches of the family 
re recognised, and at present there are three members of the : 
genior branch’ and two of the junior. ‘The elder branch is that of 
‘Aulia Khan, the members being Malik Gulam Mahomed, who is 
the head of the whole family, Malik Jang Bahadur Khan, and 
Malik Zamurad Mahomed Khan. ‘The second branch is that of 
Fattoh Khan, whose members are Mahomed Akbar Khan and 
Mahomed Amir Khan. Despite the weakness of their represent 
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OHAP.L.0:stives during Sikh dominion and at annexation, the family still 

Population. has great possessions. The five Maliks now own six entire 

estates and the greater part of six other villages, and have 

talukadari rights in 26 other villages, 

According to the custom of the family the eldest son always 

« two shares, so thgt the present head of the eldest branch owns 

one-third of the whole property. This family is well off, but sub- 

division and quarrelling have prevented them from attaining the 

sition achieved by the solits Sardar of Kot. The Pindigheb 

Mtatiks are closely ‘related by marriage with the Kot family, the 

ip resent head of the Pindigheb family being, indeed, the son of 

‘atteh Khan's daughter. Ancestral feuds, howeyer, have not been 

forgotten, and too much blood was spilt on either side before 
annexation for the breach ever to heal entirely. 


Todhras. [Parr A. 





Next in importance to the Pindigheb family are the Jodhras\ 
po ly 


of Khunda. ‘They are numerous, but do not hold on hereditary 
shares, so that most of them have but small holdings, while a few 
have largo estates. In all, the Khunda family own 18 villages 
in the north-east corner of the tahsil. Among the large owners 
subdivision has not gone far. Itibar Khan, who succeeded his 
uncle Abdulla Khan, is now the largest landowner in the 
tal, not excopting even the head, of the, Pindigheb family 
He is' a man of great natural ability who has. produced very 
different impressions on different officers with whom he has come 
in contact. He has great influence in the contro of the tahail. 
Within recent years Malik Tiibér has acquired a good deal of 
land in tho surrounding villages and in the Awiénkari, and still 
continues to add field to field, 

Jahin Khan, another member of the same family, also of 
Khurda, bears a very high character. Both he and Itibar Khan 
are Zaildars. Both ure great horse breeders, being seldom without 
several good animals. ‘The enmity between them is a factor in 
Pindigheb politics. Other prosperous members of the Khunda 
family are Nawab Khan, Khan Mulk, and Mahomed Khan. The 
Dandi family own ten villages and reside at Dandi on the 
north bank of, the Sil opposite Pindighe, | 'Théy aro closely 
related to the Pindigheb family, but subdivision has gone far, 
while litigation and quarrelling have reduced them to compara~ 
tively poor circumstances.~ ‘The chief man in Dandi is Gulam 
Mahomed, pensioned Subedir and Zaildar. 

The Kamlial family own seven villages. They are now very 
numerous and only a few of them are at all well off. ‘Their chiet 
jump, Allah, ig-nok.o man of mach mark, though Zalldae 3 
the Kamlial tract. "The Langrial family, owning threo villages, 
still have a great deal of land, but they aro famous for debaneh 
and extravagance, and much of their land has gone beyond recal 
‘They haye-no mefabers of any note, - The Jodhras possess a great 
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deal of influence in the district. Native officials who do not please ZAP-1 0 
them are likely to find themselves very uncomfortable, They Popaation. 
Aonot taks miliary service readily, but their numbore are 26 axtall 

that at best they could provide few recruits, 


The anciont enemies and rivals of the Jodhras are the Ghebas. Ghetas 

They inhabit the western portion of Fattchjang Tahsil, a solid 
block of villages reaching to the Kala Chitta on the north, to 
Fattehjang and Sagar on tho east, and almost to the Sil on the 
south, They cover 84 per cent of the total cultivated aren of 
Fattehjang Tahsil, and pay 19 per cent of the land revenue. 
‘They are found in no other Tabsil. ‘Their numbers are small. 
‘The table on page 65 gives tho number of Gheba owners as 1,587, 
but the enumeration is faulty. Most of them own land in several 
villages and are counted over and over again in each village, whi 
a few petty villages of small holdings and numerous owners have 
been included only on the ground that they claim connection with 
the Ghebas. The total number of true Gheba owners cannot be 
as much as 500, Of recent years an attempt is being made to enlist 
Ghebas in the Native Army, but the project is foredoomed to 
failure as the Ghebas do not exist who could enlist in any consi- 
derable numbers. 


The origin of the Ghebas, like that of many other tribes in 
the Western Punjab, is obscure. They themselves claim Moghal 
origin, and are always entered in the revenue papers as Moghals, 
resenting the use of Gheba as applied to them, In the census 
‘emumerations they have always returned themselves as Moghals, 
Gheba they describe as simply ‘a nickname applied to them because 
they live in the Gheb. Another account which they give of them- 
selves and which is generally accepted in the countryside connects 
with the Sials of Jhangs and the ‘Biwonas of Shahpur. ‘The story 
of Teo, Seo and Gheo, from whom the Tiwanas, Sials and Ghebas 
respectively are descended, is well known. This assertion is des- 
tructive of their claim to Moghal origin, and would fix the Ghebas 
as of Rajput Punwar origin, Another theory is that they are 
really a branch of the original Jodhra tribe who quarrelled with 
the others, and took the name Gheba, which till then had been 
simply a title used in the tribe. The fact that the town of 
‘Pindigheb was built, and is still held, by the Jodhras, and not bs 
the Ghebas, lends some support to this statement. Whether Ghel 
is simply “ the country of the Ghebas” or Gheba simply “an 
inhabitant of the Gheb,” the tribe is almost certainly indigenous to 
the Punjab, and foreign to the district. ‘The settlement of the 
tribe was almost exactly similar to that of the Jodhras. They 
‘were a small warlike band, irresistible to the Jats, Gujars and 
Awiins who preceded them and always braye and powerful enough 
in the turmoil of inter-tribal strife to retain the tract they had . 
won. They pene weitere come to the district about the same 
time as fodhras, and from the first to have settled in 
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OHAP. EO +1. tract between the Kala Chitta and the Khairi Murat. Their 
Population: history makes it not improbable that they were in some way: 
depenitent onthe Jodhras. of Pindighob, their position. being 

not very different from that of the Khunda and  Kamli 
branches of the Jodbra tribe. A not improbable conjecture 
ig that they wore a small band of broken Rajput families, 
2 fleeing from the Central Punjab, who joined the Jodhras, and 
down on their borders, ‘Till 18%5. they certainly ocoupied 
position subordinate to the Jodhras of Pindigheh, who till that 
= year wore responsible for the revenue of the Gheb. The later 
‘years of Sikh rule are the period of Gheba riso first to complete 

Independence, then to equality with the Jodhras. Rae Mahomed 

Kian of Kot was tho frst chief to exalt the horn of the tribo, 





He was a man of much power and energy, so influefitial that he 
stood to the Sikhs in the relation of an ally rather thana subject, 
and so turbulent that the record of his violence and crimes remains 
to this day. With the name of his son and successor Fatteh Khan, 
the glory of the Ghebas is inseparably connected. At the head 
of the Ghebas, though at feud with most of them, and owning 13 
entire villages, about two-thirds of eight other hereditary villages, 
and in addition shares in several other villages, which he bought 
or in other ways acquired, he was for many years supreme in his 
country under the west corner of the Khairi Murat. Invested 
with magisterial powers in his own iake, feared and admired 
by all, he wielded an amount of power which was perhaps unique 
outside an independent state. Even to the present day the Kot 
estate is always called the Kot ridsat, and the administration is 
the sirkar, while officials of the Government are known but a3 
“ English officials.” Such an administration could not have been 
left for so many years had it not been substantially just and 
~ honest, and liked by the people. 


But in spite of their prosperity and power the Ghebas have 
never held avery high place socially. ‘They intermarry freel 
with the Jodhras of Pindigheb, and with the Alpials of the Sil 
Soun, but though they give in marriage to big Awén families, 
Awans do not generally give to them, nor look upon them as their 
equals. They have nothing of that pride of birth which is so 
marked # characteristic of the Gakkhars and Janjuas of Rawal: 

~~ indi, Gonerally the Ghebas are well off and fieifty, and thomgh 
‘they all hate one another and love to tell of former murders 
and treachtries, yet there is ordinarily neither litigation nor crime 
among them, still less extravagance. The Ghebas of Dhurnal 
alone have fallen on evil days, and provide to the countryside a. 
Wholesome cxample. of the evils of litigation and_extravaganos. 
They own 58 villages. 

‘They are a fine, manly, well-built race, delighting in hawking 
and field sports, horse breeders and good horsemen, and not 
unlike the Jodhras, with whom they alternately fought and 
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intermartied. Most of them are still well off, and they own far SAE NO: 
too mich land to cultivate with their own hands. 8 landlords Population: 
they are severe with their tenants, but are not unjust, nor are the 

generally disliked, while they are always ready to turn out wit 

all their resourees’ when anyone attempts to trouble or interfere 

With their tenantry. 


‘Their bitter feuds with the Jodhras and Alpials, and the even 
more determined feuds among the principal Gheba families haye not 
yet died out. The marriage of Malik Aulia Khan, of Pindigheb, 
With the daughter of Sardar Fattch Khan, of Kot, coupled with 
the separation of the Fattehjang Tahsil from that of Pindigheb, 
did something to close the” bitter blood feud, but intermarriage 
between the families of old enemies has little effect in stopping 
the dearly cherished ancestral feuds, ‘The intermarriage goes on 
freely, but the ill-feeling, though perhaps softened, still remains. 
The’ different families cannot now openly attack each other, but it 
is very doubtful if they like each other any the better for that. 








‘The Sardar of Kot is the most important of all the Ghebas. 

Fattch Khan died in 1804, when his property with his jagirs 

assed to his brother's grandson, Mahomed Ali Khan. ‘Since 

1903 the estate has been under the Court of Wards, t] Sardar,> 

Mahomed Nawaz Khan, being a child of about’9. _Hassu Khan, one 

of the Sardar’s distant collaterals, owns large shares in several of 
the Sardar’s villages, andis a zaildar and jogirdar. 


Next to the Kot family the most important family among. the 
Ghebas is that of Malil. “This family calls itself Bhondidl, from 
Rai Bhandi Beg, an imaginary Moghal ancestor, but is in reality 
of Rajput descent, like the rest of the Ghebas. It has always been 
at feud with the family of Kot, and it was its head, Budh Khan, 
‘who was concerned in the assassination of Rai Mahomed Khan, of 
Kot, atPahag in 1831. The present head of the family is Fateh 
Khan, a man of fine presence and good repute. He snd his four 
brothers are prominent men in the countryside, but are not on 
orl terms’ with cack. ofber: Hayat Khan is a man of much 

lity, not generally popular, and Mehr Khan, among brothers all 
devoted to horse-breeding, is famous for his veterinary skill. 





‘The Ghebas of Dhurnal own four villages. Their headman 

is Nur Khan, son of Drab Khan, of Dhurnal. ‘The family of Shahr 

Rai Sadullah also owns four villages, while the Ghebas of Minjia, 

own three villages. The chief Gheba in Manjia is Sarfaraz Khan 

alias Faja Khon, zaildar, and in Shahr Rai Sadullah Karm Khan, 

inamdar. ‘The three branches of the tribe are Rawal, Bhandial 

and Sihil. The Kot, Dhurnaland Shahr Rai Sadallah families are 

_ Rawals. The family of Malal is Bhandial, and the Manjia family 
is Sihdl. 7 
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The Alpifls are quite unlike the two tribes which have just 


[Part A. 


Population. been described. They have all the characteristics of Awan owners 


Atplats. 


and have nothing in common with the large landed proprietors of 
Fattehjang and Pindighch Tahsils. ‘They are confined to the Sil 
Soan circle of the Fattehjang Tabsil, and most of thembold land 
along the banks of the Soan. 


By origin they aro admittedly Rajputs and at the census of 
1881 recorded themselves as Manj Regus. ‘They appear to have 
come to the district about the same time as the Jodhras and Ghebas, 
having first wandered through the country now contained in the 
Khushab and Tallagang Tahsils before setiling down in the southern 
corner of Fattehjang, ‘There are still traces of Hindu origin in 
their marriage ceremonies as is the case with many of the Réjpits 
of the district, 

‘They own 32 villages in Fattehjang. Holdings among 
them ar@ small, averaging a little over five acres. Hardworking 
and excellent cultivators, generally tilling their own land ani 
working laboriously on their own wells, they have taken only 
‘a small part in the more lurid history of the district. Socially 
they rank high, intermarrying freely with the Ghebas. ‘They 
are a bold, lawless set of men, of fine physique, much given to 
violent crime, sturdy, independent, and wonderfully quarrelsome. 
‘They are generally called litigious but are a thrifty folk, and 
seldom carry theit cases to acivil court, while in a revenue 
court a great deal of trouble can be caused to neighbours and 
enemies and a great stir made with but little trouble and at- 
small expense. They number a little over nine thousand. Of late 
years Alpials have begun tobe enlisted in the army, and the experi- 
ment deserves to succeed, for these men should make fine soldiers, 
and in the wider atmosphere of the army may forget the petty 
quarrels of their valley. 

With the exception of the Chakri family, which owns a good 
deal of land, there are no large owners among them. i 
Ahmad Khan, son of Chaudri Sher Khan, of Chakri, a quiet 
unassuming man, is the only Alpial of much note. He is a Vice- 
regal darbari, and a zaildar, and enjoys a jagir of Rs. 800. His 
son, Sultan Khan, is a subedar in the 67th Punjabis. Other Alpials 
are Allah Dad Khan, subedar pensioner, and zaildar, Chaontra, 
Allah Dad Khan zaildér, Parial, Af Khan, Sifl, and Nur Khan 
of Chakri. 

According to the oustom of the country the Alpials are split 
into two portions. The Chakri Chandris in the wider district 
feuds have always sided with the Malél Ghebas against the Kot 
family, and have lost several members of their family in the strife. 


_ The Khattars are at once the most mysterious, the most 
interestigg, and the most unsatisfactory tribe in the district. 
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Ethnologically a problem more inscrutable than the Awin, socially CHAR % 
of impartance less than that of the highest tribes alone, politically Pepulation 
f-troublesome element in the district population, they form one. 
Of the most peculiar and curious tribes in the district. Their 
Country, which is known by the name of Khéttar, lies on both sides 
of the Kala Chitta, and runs in a narrow strip east and west 
from the Indus and across the district, into Rawalpindi, 
whore they own fourteen villages. They aro thus to. be, found in 
‘Attock ‘Tahsil, where they own 29 vil in Fattehjung 
whore their villages number 43 and in villages‘of Pindigheb 

rahsil. ‘Their numbers appear to have been underestimated 
at the various consus enumerations, when many returned 
themselves as Awéns, but in all probability they do not exceed ten 
thousand. ‘The census of 1901 showed their numbers as little more 
than six thousand, a decrease of nearly 9 per contin ten years. 
Be a a imost certainly faulty. The revenue records, 
by a process of excerption not altogether satisfactory, give the 
number of Khattar landowners as 4,265. An estimate of ten 
thousand is probably not far off the mark. Their Origin, as has 
‘been said, is obseure. They claim connection with the Awéns 
(explaining ignotum per ignotivs) and the Khokhars, all threo j 
glaiming, Ruth Shah for their father, and tracing their descent 





‘But the Awins and probably the Khokhars repudiate 
the connection. The Khattar account of Khattar origin is given in 
Griffin's “Punjab Chiefs” under the notice of the Dhrek. family. 
Briefly it amounts to this. Chohan, the youngest son of Kuth 
Shah, the ancestor of the Khattars, and. an officer of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, seized Bégh Niléb, in his days alange city, on 
the Indus, dispossessing the Hindu chief, Raj Deo, and made it 
his headquarters. For many years his descendants held Niléb, 
till the Hindus in the time of Khatar Khan, growing powerful, 
drove them out across the river and into Afghanistan. But 
Khatar Khan, who had entered the service of Mohamad Ghori, 
soon returned, and in 1175, when his master was preparing to 
attack India, repossessed himself of Bagh Nilib by a sasieoee 
From that time date the present name of the tribe, who took the 
name of their leader, Khatar, the six chief divisions and the tribal 
x over the present Khatar. OF the sons of Khater Khan— 

e story is re] to give the present day divisions of the tribe, 
and. thee Gistribution—Sarroo built’ Serbal. His descen- 
dants are known as Serhals, and.are found in Pindi Serhal, Bahtar, 


Thang, Bablol, and Feroz Shahi. Feroz Khan, whose 
‘ant ave called Ferozals, went to Fattehjang- The Khattars 
of Fattehjang, the Dhrek and Wah families, and the Usman 
Khattar branch in Rawalpindi are Ferozals. Jand Khan crossed ‘ 
tho Kala Chitta, and settled south of that range near the Indus in 

the ilaka which is to the present day called after him Jandil. The ; 
Nara Khattars are ealled Ronials from descendant of Jand 

Those of Nathial, Thattha, Darnil and Basal are called Ji 
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OHAP-TO (Phe Khattars of Gakkhar also are Ranials, Isa Khan’s descend- 
Population ants, who are called Isials, are found in Choi Ghariala and 
Deerkot, north of the Kala Chitta. Balu Khan's descendants 
live in Barota, where the Haro falls into the Indus, and in 
other villages between Bagh Niltb and Attock, and are called 
Balwals. Mehra Khan’s descendants live in Serai Kharbuza 
in Rawalpindi. The Gharials who live in Akhori, north of 
the Kala Chitta, are descended from Feroz Khan. When this 
dispersion was complete, and about three generations after 
Khatar Khan, the tribe lost Bagh Niltb, but retained possession 
of the open country between Rawalpindi and the Indus. Con- 
jectures on Khattar origin are as varions as the theories which 
Seek toexplain the Awins. Mr. Stedman believed their claim to 
Awiu origin, and said that an Awin admits it, but looks on the Khat- 
tars as an inferior section of the tribe to which he will not give 
his daughters in marriage. Others assign the Khattars a Rajput 
origin, Griffin thought that they were originally inhabitants 
of Khorasan who came to India with tho early Mahomedan 
invaders. Cracroft noted that “ one or two of their customs relating } 
to marriage seem to point to their having been of Hindu origin. 
_ They may have been converted to. Mahomedanism during one of 
the Sultan’s (Mahmud Ghaznavi) invasions.” General Cun- 
ningham would identify them with a branch of the Katar, Cidaritae 

or Little Yiicha, from whom the Grijars also are descended. 











What is certain is that they came to the district before 
most of the tribes now prominent. They may have yp 
even the Awins, and been driven on to the Kala Chitta on the 
south by the Awin invasion and on the north by the hordes 
of foreign conquerors. Their own traditions would make them 
later than the Awins, whom they alleged they dispossessed. 
But in the present state of knowledge they must be left an 
enigma, They may be an indigenous Punjab tribe, neither Jat 
nor Rajput, but resembling the Awins, whose residence was now 
cis-Indus and now trans-Indus, and who finally settled down in 
the comparative security of the Kala Chitta. Of their neigh- 
hours, Ghebas, Jodhras, Alpifls and Awins, they have affinities 
only with the latter, and it may be that the solution of the Awin 
problem would clear away the mystery that surrounds the 


Of their history within the district not much is known, ‘They 
took little part in the turmoil in Pindigheb and Fattehjang in 
which the Ghebas found so excellent an opportunity, but they 
certainly. prospered and extended their villages at Awan expense. 
Never do they appear to have attained any commanding position. 
Craoroft says they intérmarried with the Khataks, and thus 
acquired further power in. the ilaka and they remained on goo 
forms with the Sikhs, who allowed the principal families to retain 
their Chakdérams. 
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No one has ever had a good word to say for the Khattars, STARE 9: 
Bad agricalturists, bad landlords and bad revenue payers, lazy, Population: 
dissolute and extravagant, they have always been a troublesome 
tribe. ‘The Khattar has ‘always had an unenviable notoriety for 
crime; they are all at feud with one another; none render any assist 
nce to the administration; crime is rife, and litigation of the 
most expensive kind continuons and unceasing. Socially they hold 
fan intermediate position. They rank below Gakkhars, Awéns, 
Fanjuas, Jodhras, Ghobas, and the higher classes of Rajputs, but 
above the Jats or Zemindars. 
Holdings are large, averaging about 50 acres in Attock ahsil, 
45 acres in Fattehjang, and 21 acres in Pindighcb, In the last 
‘ahsil the Khattars, like the neighbouring Awéns, arc in a 
depressed state. ‘The lnzy dissolute habits which distinguished : 
All Khattars, combined with comparatively small holdings, have 
> brought them misfortune. 


Much of the Khattar land is held hy tenants, and the Khattar 
is a conspicuously bad landlord. He generally collects rents. in 
kind, and is nearly always harsh and unreasonable, squeezing the 
tenants just when he should be generous, and unable to finance 
his tenants in times of distress and protect them in times of 
trouble. As a result he cannot collect rents or keep tenants so 
‘us better men can. 

‘The chief family is that of Dhrek in Fattehjang, the various 
members of which own ten villages in the Fattehjang Nala, 
besides other villages in Attock and in Rawalpindi, ‘The family 
is described in Griffin's “ Punjab Chiefs.” It has suffered much” _ 
from internal fends, ruinous litigation and bad conduct. The 
heads of the family are Nawab Khan and Karm Khan, who live 
at Dhrek, and lost their share of the jagir by confiscation in 1906, 

Dost Mahomed Khan han Dad Khan of Bahtar, who each 
joy jagirs of Rs. 2, and Lal Khan, whose jagirs amount 
300 per annum. Jahan Dad Khan is under restraint in the 

Lunatic Asylum, Lahore. 

‘The Khattars of Fatteljang itself, a numerous body, own 
seven villages, Their chief men aro Samundar Khan, Divisional 

Darbari and Zaildar, Maula Dad, Fatteh Khan, all of Fatteljang. 

The Khattars of Kutbal own three villages in Fattehjang and 

tivo in Rawalpindi. ‘There are no big Khattar familios in Pindi- 

heb Tahsil, Sadullah Khan, of Thattha, is a pensioned subedar, 

‘Chnshil Khan of Néva, and-Mahomed Khan of Pind Sultani are 

inamdars, but no one is of commanding importance. 

Tn Attock Tahsil the chief Khattar family is that of Wah, 

Aesoribed in Griffin's “ Punjab Chiefs.” 

Janjuns are now a very’ inconsiderable element in the dis-Julme 
trict population., They own Jangal and two other villages in 
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) OHAP.EO- Pattehjong Tabsil, and Kot Sarang and an adjoining village in 
+ popalation, Tallagang. But beyond any doubt, they were in early days 
redeminant throughout the whole district from the Salt Range 
Pthe Kala Chitta. Babar frequently mentions Malik Hast, 
Tanjua, describing him as ‘the Hikim of the Ds and Uluses in 
the neighbourhood of the Soin,” and says that the Janjuas have 
been “from old time rulers and lords” of the Salt Range hills 
and of the tract between Nildb and Bhera. Probably Janjua 
Secupation was more a lordship over subject: races, Tate and 
Gujars who tilled the soil, than cultivating possession. ‘This 
explains their almost total disappearance from the district. 
Their dominion, overthrown in Rawalpindi by the Gakkhars, in this 
district fell before the Awéns and the Khattars. Long before the 
Jodhras and Ghebas came, the Janjuas had disappeared. They make 
ho appearance on the dark stage of later district history and. there 
js_in popalar imagination no trace left of the days when they 
tuled the whole of the central uplands. ‘Their social position and 
the respect in which they are held is due to tho position which they 
ocoupy in the adjoining districts of Rawalpindi and Jhelum. ‘They 
fare more in the district than of it, and it is not intended to discuss 
their origin and history. Reference must be made to the Gazetteer 
of Jhelum district. 


‘hey are essentially men of good birth, prond of their ancestry 
and readily engaging in military service especially in the cavalry. 
‘As agricultarists they are not praiseworthy, and their habits. are 
unbusinesslike. Physically they are well-built with a noticeable firm= 
jess in hands and fect, They are usually addressed as Raja, and 
rank high in the social seale, Widow remarriage is not practised, 
and daughters are given only to Janjuas or Sayyads. In Pallagang 
the only Janjuas worth mention are the representa tives of the 
onee powerful Rajas of Kot Sirang, who are fast falling into 
insignificance. In Fattehjang the Janjua family of Jangal is 
popular held ia considerable esteom. Shahyali Khan, its head, 
{sa zaildar, and a man of some position. 

















Miscellane- Of miscellaneous Rajputs the most important are the Bhattis 

oue Rajput ond Chauhans. ‘The latter are found practically in Pindigheb alone 
though there are a few in Fattehjang. Their headquarters aro 
at Khaur in the south-east corner of Pindigheb Tahsil and they 
‘own three other surrounding villages. ‘They are fair cultivators, 
Dut are given to litigation, and are in consequence not in good: 
cireumstances. Socially they hold « very high position and are 
on friendly terms with the Jodhras of Pindigheb. Their chief 
representative is Nawab Khan, of Khaur, who is a zaildar. 


Bhattis are scattered throughout every tahsil in the district, 
Tn Tallagang they hold seven villages, three of which lie below the 
Salt Range, and the rest in the north-east corner of the Tahsil near 
the Chakwal border. ‘They are here unpretentious, hard-working 
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cultivators, little esteemed socially. In Pindigheb they hold lands CoA 
as fll, ov ag. inferior “proprietors, in the group of villages over Population. 
which the Pindigheb Maliks have talukadari rights. In Fatteh- 

jig Taba they own seven small villages chiefly on the Rawalpindi 

jorder. In Attock ‘Tuhsil they are of importance only in the Nalla 

circle where they own two villages Everywhere they are good 

cultivators and landlords, and bear » good character, but are of 

little social repute. Indeod it is worth remark that although there 

is some reason for believing that this tract is the original home of 

the Bhattis, and that the prominent tribes are of Bhatti Rajput 

origin, yet the tribe is of less social and political importance ere 
than in‘almost any district of the province. There are no Bhattis 
of sufficiont prominence to deserve mention with the exception of 
Malik Jahan Khan of Hathar, Fattehjang, and Fateh Khon zaildar, 
Hasan Abdil, and the tribe is important only as an industrious 
though small body of the agricultural community. 


Of agricultural tribes who occupy an inferior social position, seta. 
the most important is the Mallidr. They amount to eight per cent 
of the total population in which they bulk ‘as largely as Pithans. 
very Tahsilis full of them, but théy are most numerous in Attock: 
Tahsil. In all circles they own kind in full proprietary rights 
_ and also cultivate for others; in the Attock Néla they own four 
Gvhole villages. But it is nota proprietors but as cultivators 


that they aro important, In Attock though owning only 2 per cent 
of the Tahsil area, they cultivate 10 per cont, and there is the 
they ‘are unsurpassed, 


same disparity elsewhere. As cultivators 
and are particularly successful on well-lands. “More than half the 
ell-irrigated lands of the district are in their hands. If farming 
Of a particularly excellent character is met with on a well, the 
cultivator is sure to bea Malliér. ‘They excel in. raising garden 
produce, tobacco and sugareane. Unlike the ordinary samindare 
they Have not the focling that it is shameful to sell vegetables, 
and Mallir women may be seen selling the produce of their wells 
in all tho towns and large villages of the district. They cultivate 
Jnyani lands to any extent only in Attock Tabsil, where they are 
as, successful as on well-lands, as the village of Losar Sharfé 
pears witness, They are distinguished for success as agriculturists, 
for thrift, industry and business-like habits, and for nothing 
else. Asa tribe they have no headmen, no history, and no close 
tribal mnisation? With the Arains and Baghbans of the central 
‘and south-western Panjab they have no counection. ‘The name 
© Malliér” ‘appears to denote the oceupation of the holder rather 
than the caste to which he belongs or the tribe from which he ori- 
geal spring. ‘There can be no doubt that many of the present 
iE os descended from an ancestor of some other tetas 
who took to market-gardening as an occupation. Ranking 
as cultivators, they rank lowest in the social soale of all agricultural 
tribes. They are fond of calling themselves by the name of ‘some 
x 
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Population. themselves as Awin, Janjua or Bhatti Rajput. ] 


Gujane Gujars, who are an important element in the agricultural 
jopulation, are not found in the Tallagang and Pindigheb Tabsils. 
Tr Attock ‘Tahsil they number 6°5 per cent of tho total population, 
own 14-2 per cent of the cultivated area, and pay 14 per cent, of 
the revenue. They are found in every circle, their interest being 
shown in the table below. 


OHAP.LO- (ther tribe higher in the social scale and at census many returned 








seas Proportion of cultivated [Proportion of revenue 





area of circle held. ‘of circle paid. 
Chhachh 7 4 
Sarwala in rs 
Nala 19 | 26 























‘They own three villages in the Chhachh and seven small villages in 
the Sarwala ; but the chief Gujar settlement is in the Nala, where 
they own 23 villages in the north-east corner under Gandgarh, 
along the Hazara border and on the Haro in Panjkatta, In 
Fattehjang ‘Tahsil they own 15 villages, are found in different 
parts of the Tahsil, and own a small block of villages in the 
extreme south-west corner of the Sil-Sodn circle, The most inter- 
esting point about the distribution of the Gujars is that they 
are not, even as tenants, found in the purely Awiin portions of the 
distriet. 

‘As in the case of the Awins, so with Gujars: little or nothing 
is really known of their origin, Cunningham would trace their des- 
cent from the Yuechi Scythians who invaded North-West India in 
the first centuries ‘before. and after Christ. Ibbetson dismisses 
the theory of aboriginal descent, which “ is to my mind conclu 
sively negatived by his cast of countenance” but thinks that 
sbroughost the Salt Range tract, and probably under the 
eastern hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants among the tribes 
now settled there. The tribal tradition is that they are by 
origin Rajputs of Hindustan who in some distant age migrated to 
Gujrat, which they found a good place for theit cattle, and settled 
down under the Wardich Jats, to whom they paid revenue. In 
Akbar’s time they migrated from Gujrat to this district. Whatever 
their original home, they still retain their peculiar dialect, appa- 
rently a dialect of Hindi betokening a southern origin, and they 
almost certainly came through Gujrat which the strong tradition 
regards as their home, just as the Bhattis look back to Bhattiana. 


‘As for their connection with this district, the date of their arrival ; 
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ishidden in obscurity, but it is beyond question that they are 
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among the oldest inhabitants. Babar mentions them as cultiva- oe 
tors fe his time. Never suited for dominion they first came under Po>™*to3 
the rule of Janjuas, who allowed them to continue in possession 

of tir small patches of exltivation and the wide wastes over which 

they grazed their cattle. Their next masters were the Awins who 

drove them from great part of the district, i i 

absorb them into their own tribe. In the succee 
they cultivated such land as they were able to retain in subjection 
to the various tribes who held sway, playing no part in the politics 
of the district, never able to rise to any importance, and looked 
upon with something akin to contempt by their more powerful 
neighbours. 


Gujars appear tobe a true homogenous tribe constituted by 
agnatic relationship alone. The name is said to be merely gaw 
thar, or cattle grazier, and the derivation has this to support: it 
that the Gujars were originally graziers rather than cultivators, 
‘and still are so in many districts, Even in this district, where 
they have for many years devoted themselves to agriculture, they 
stil retain traces of their former occupation, and keep mileh-kitie 
‘and buffaloes for profit more than any other tribe. It is said that 
their women may often be seen with veiled faces weeping over the , 
death of a milch buffalo, and that the mourning on that, oveasion 
is second only to that when a member of the household dies, 
But the adoption of a grazier's life does not confer Gujar statns 
or admit to the tribe. ‘The tribe keeps very much to itself, and 
there is no evidence of heterogenity. : 











It is remarkable how much Gujars are disliked and despised 
by other tribes.” Though good cultivators and often well off, they 
stom to be looked upon as little better than menials, aud the 
appointment of a Gujar to any place of authority over any other 
fePe is always the signal for disturbance. Generally they are 
fairly well off. There are a few large. proprietors, but most of 
the Inndowners are small men, cultivating their own holdings. 
‘As landlords they are good administrators, and look carefully after 
their property. As cultivators they are among the best in the 
district, ‘Their villages in the Attock Panjkatta, irrigated by the 
Haro, are well farmed. 


Min physique they aro of the same type as the Jat, whom in 
many ways they much resemble. ‘Their proneness to thieving, where 
Tircomstances permit, quarrelling and intriguing are blots on their 
Character, but not much more evil can be said of them. They 
Giffer entirely in character from the idle, thievish and cowardly 
Gujars of the southern Punjab. ‘Though not blessed. with many 
attractive qualities, they are,quiet, industrious, and unassuming. 
Tt is n great grievance that the army is closed to them, but a good 
many find their way in by assuming another tribal name, + 
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Their chief men are Nawab Khan of Balot and Gulam 


Population Mahomed of Gila Kalin in Fattehjang, and Sarfaraz Khan of 


Jats, 


Hite, in Attock. 4 
‘The Jats play a very inconspicuous part in district polities. 
‘They number close on twelve thousand, and are found only in 
Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang Tabsils. But there is no Jat tribe of 
common descent and with common traditions. The word “Jat” 
seems to include all who live by agriculture, but haye not the 
courage to claim Rajput ancestry, and are not Gakkhars, Moghals, 
Khattars, Awans or Gujars. It is not clear when they came into 
this district or whence; though it is certain that they are all 
conyerted Hindns, and must have come originally from ‘the cast, 
if they are not aboriginal tribes or their descendants, It need 
hardly be said that, physically and in appearance, no difference 
can be discerned between the ordinary Rajput and the ordinary 
Jat. No doubtthe original Jat stock has received many accretions 
from other tribes in the district, who in the course of generations 
have lost touch with their original connections, and have become 
merged in the great body of the cultivators. Indeed, according to 
one theory, the original stock itself was formed in this way. ‘The 
Jot isa cultivator pure and simple, usually a tenant. ‘The earliest 
mention of him dates from the time of Bébar. The Jat then 
divided the cultivating occupancy of most of the district with 
the Gnjar. From the Awinkéri he was displaced by the Awins, 
who themselves cultivated the lands they had acquired. To the 
resent day the Jat is very seldom met with in the Awin villages. 
le appears wherever the land is owned By aristocratic tribes, who 
do not themselves hold the plough. No explanation can be offered 
of his absence from Attock Tahsil, where 70 per cent of the 
land is held by tenants.. In that Tahsil there are fewer Rajputs 
than in any other part of the district and it is not possible that 
the Jats lave recorded themselves as Rajputs. It is equally 
unlikely that they have been absorbed by the other tribes, Pathans, 
Khattars, Awins, Gujars, Malliars, and Sheikhs. They abound in 
the adjoining Tahsil of Rawalpindi. The Jats have neyer taken 
any share in the history of the district. A few are kalsa malike 
or full proprietors in the villages where the Pindigheb Maliks 
haye seignorial rights, but nowhere do they form a large commu- 



























nity and they own no whole villages. There are no men of note 


among them and asa body they are of little importance. In 
social position the Jat is at the botton of the agriculturist’s scale. 
As ‘1 cultivator he is excellent, being surpassed only by the 
‘Mulliars and equalled only by the Gujars. -Generally Jats are 
well-behaved. ‘Their physique is good or fair and they do not 
want spirit. 

Sayyads are much the same as Sayyads in other districts. 
‘They are revered as descendants of the Prophet, but a great 
many so-called Sayyads have no real claim to Sayyad origin, ‘The 
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descendant of a member of an agricultural tribe, who has acquired onan : 


§ reputation for sanctity, sooner or latér claims Sayyad origin, and 
ga the course of time such claims are generally allowed. The 
process ean be seen going on at the present day in more than one 


Sayyads are scattered throughout every Tahsil, and make 
up about 2} per cent of the total population. They are_mosb 5 
numerous in Attock, where they own eight villages. Seven 
‘illages in Fateh Jang, five in Pindigheb, and two in Tallagang 
fre ‘held by Sayyad owners. Fortunately their villages are 
nsually small. Many of them cultivate their own Innd but they 
bre the worst possible agriculturists. ‘The common Sayyad who 
has to till his own holding, is usually a most worthless individual; 
Jazy, querulous, quarrelsome and a very inefficient cultivator. “They 
‘arealnost all in debt, and have alienated mostof their land. | Bub 
the Sayyad of better class who retains his circle of murids is ; 
qunally » man of quite different stamp and is very influential with 
the Musalmin population and the tribes of the highest rank. . 
Families high in the social scale are always ready to give their 
daughters in marriage to  Sayyad. 

Jn Tallagang Wiléyat Shih, and his brother, Infyat Shih of 
Danda Shih Biléwal, are useful men of good standing. ; 4 

‘Whe Pirs of Dhullisn in Pindigheb, Pir Phul Badshah and 
Pir Karm Husain, aro among the most influential Sayyads in the 
district, their disciples being found in many trans-Indus districts, 
Gnd even in Kabul. Pir Gulam Abbas, of Makhad, a loyal, keen + 
fand energetic young man of about 23 years, is a power ih 
the land.” He is the acknowledged priest throughout the Pathan 
and Awin tracts. His followers are numerous in Rawalpindi, 
Gujrat, Shshpur, Jhelum and Lahore, A large number of 
M ns.of Kohat claim him as their Pir, and his pupils abound 
jn the Mianwali and Kohat districts. Awius form the larger 
portion of his followers; then come Pathans, Tiwanas, Sheikhsand 
Ther tribes. He joins freely in every day affairs, and travels 
Ghout the district in some state. Of agricultural Sayyads Amir 
Fiaidar Shah of Thattht Nur Ahmed Shah is an indmdar. The 
Pir of Zidrat Shih Farman Shih, in Pindigheb, is also well known. 
Jn Attock Mchdi Shih of Mirza had a wide reputation and his = 
brother Mahomed Shah is an indmdar. 

Koreshis resemble Sayyads, but are even more heterogene0us. Koreshis, 
Tf the door of Sayyad descent can be forved that of Koreshi 
descent is. ever open, and he may enter who will. i 
number only a thousand or so and rank much below Sayyads, 
None have been returned from Attock Tahsil, but, they are sprin- 
‘Kled about Fattch Jang and Pindigheb. The Rupar family in 
Fatteh Jang is well known. There are seven brothers, of whom 
‘the most notable is Abdul Rabb. 
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GBAP.L0; 001, and Gakkhar elements in'the district are unimportant 

Population: nq do not require discussion. Gakkhar rule never extended 

Biehl west, beyond the Margalla pass and only touched the eastern 

fringe of Fatteh Jang Tabsil, where a few members of the tribe 
are still to be found. 

Joa, With the exeoption of Moghals the only remaining tribes notified 

Kets dor ander the Land Alienation Act, the Jodh, Kahut, Mair and. Manhas 

i tribes, are found only in Tallagang tahsil. They are found only in 
small numbers, stragglers from their homes in the Chakwal Tahsil 
of Jhelum. They were not found to be numerous enongh for 
Separate mention in the Census lists. The Jodhs are probably 
merely a branch of the Janjuas, and may be the Inds of Babar. 

+ For w detailed account of the other tribes reference must be made 
to the Jhelum Gazetteer. ‘The Kahuts own two villages on the 
Chakwil border. They claim to have come from Arabia and 
profess themselves of Koreshi origin. Another account, is that 
they came from Jammu giving their name tothe Kahuta Tahsil of 
Rawalpindi on the way. But they appear to be of Hindu origin, 
‘Their social position is not high. 

‘The Mairs and Manhas, who may be the same tribe, own one 
yillage in Tallagang on the Chakwil border. ‘They claim Rajput 
origin, with some show of reason, and state that they came from 
the Jammu hills, They bear a bad reputation for passion, revenge, 
jealousy, improvidence and. recklessness, but are good cultivators. 

they rank slightly above, Kahuts. 

Parichas, Of the miscellaneous Muhammadan tribes the most curious is 
the Panicha. They differ completely from the Pardchas, or 
Muhammadan pedlars, who are found in scattered communities in 
the Central Punjab. ‘They are Khatri converts to Islam, although 

= their Rawalpindi brethren who hold a good deal of land, have been 
heard to claim Awin or Moghal origin in order to obtain the 
benefit of the Land Alienation Act. In this District they are @ 
true caste, marrying only among themselves, and collected in two 
settlements at Makhad and Attock. The settlement at Attock is 
nob flourishing owing to the diversion of trade by the construction 
of the Attock bridge. Their headquarters ‘are at Makhad, 
where they have for long been on bad terms with the Khan. 
‘They hold no land, and are a race of traders, whose transactions 
extend to Turkistén and the cities of Central Asia. They deal in 
cloths, silk, indigo and tea and are said to derive their name from 
parcha “cloth,” one of the staples of their trade. Another deriva- 
tion is from furrash, a carpet, as they used to bring carpets back 
from Central Asia, Their own story is that their original home 
was the village of Dangot in Bannu, and that they moved to 
Makhad in the reign of Shah Jehén, but another account describes 
thom as Khatris of Lahore deported by Zaman Shih. They are 
fairly prosperous, and still retain the Hindu title of Réja. hey 
have no men of any note. 
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Both these tribes are very miscellaneous classes. It is not AEE 
possible to say to what extent those who claim to be Moghals Population 
really are s0, but it is probable that the true Moghals of the Moyhats, 
District are very few in number. Such as there are, are descended Eel 
from small Moghal settlements left by the various invadin 
Moghal armies, and in consequence are found chiefly in ‘Attook 
Tahsil. Elsewhere the Moghals, and they are found in all tabsils, 
have probably little real claim to the name. The reputation of 
the Moghals ‘as a whole suffers from the fashion among men of 
low origin who have risen in the world, of selecting the name of 
this raco to cover their real extraction. The tendency has 
received a fillip since the tribe was notified under the Alienation 
‘Act. Butit isa curious fact that certain tribes, even of high social 
yank, have begun to call themselves Moghals. The Ghebas and 
others do so, and in the adjoining District of Rawalpindi the 
fashion has extended to Sattis, and even it is said, though this is 
doubtful, to Gakkhars. 


If tho Ghebas are excluded, Moghals hold land of a quantity 

more than inconsiderable only in Attock Tahsil. They own one 

village in the Sarwila and two in the Chhachh iléka, "They are 

exceedingly conceited about their origin, are poor cultivators, and 
are not much thought of socially. 


Sheikhs are usually comparatively recent converts from 
Hinduism, and accordingly contain many very varying elements, 
Their numbers have fallen almost 50 per cent since the census of 
1891 and they now number less than four thousand. They are found 
almost solely in Attock Tahsil, and own ten villages on the sandy 
uplind running from Campbellpur to the edge of the Chhachh. 
Tn the Sarwala they own 10 per cent of the cultivated area and pay 
12 per cent of the revenue. In the Chhachh they are responsible 
for 4 per cent of the revenue and hold 3° per cent.of the land. 
Tn the Attock Nala there are only half a dozen Sheikh owners. 
This Attock community represents the old kéniingo families 
of the tahsil, anda large proportion of the pawsris are drawn 
from their ranks. ‘The majority probably are in Government 
service, or have relatives so situated. ‘They are good cultivators or 
careful’ managers, and in Chhachh largely cultivate their own 
lands. Their social position is not high. Sheikh Shams Din of 
‘Pajib formerly held a high position in Kashmir State, and is now 
a Wealthy zamindar. Mahomed Khan of Swi is an inamdir. 


Hindus, who make ujf 8°5 per cent of the bel dei ATC, The Hindus, 
caste and in order of numerical importance, Khatris, Aroras, 
rahmans and Muhials, ‘The three first divide between them 
almost the whole trade and money-lending business of the District, 
the exceptions being the Parachas, the Khojas and a few Sheikhs, 
whore looked on with contempt by their fellow Musalmans. With 
the exception of the Mubials anda few Jagirdars and faqirs, and 
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those in Government service, all the Hindus live by trade and 


Popalation- monoy-lending. They are to be found in all the towns and 





hates 


arger villages. ‘The smaller villages contain only one or two 
petty. shopkeepers. A few acquired land in Sikh times, and are 
Froud of their position as hereditary owners. But the great 
Tropartion of Hindu interest in land has been acquired by sale or 
- : 





d far-seeing than the Muhammadan 


More thrifty, patient. an 
asant they have succeeded, often as the result of accumulated 


pe su often as l 
interest. on small original debts, in getting possession of a large pro- 
portion of the land. Peis hold is stron in Ts a the 
Awan and Khattars of Pindigheb, and in the Attock Nala. The 

donot themselves cultivate, and are with few exceptions harsh and 
exacting landlords. -In the Awan tract money-lenders are found 
ruling , raising the old customary rents, taking a share 
of the straw, breaking up grazing lands, exacting enormous usurys 
and attaching the plough cattle and selling the houses of their 
debtors. It is curious to note how little progress Sikhism has made 
‘among the Hindu population. In the adjoining District of Rawale — 
pindi the proportion of Sikhs among the Khatri population is 

three times that in the purely Sikh districts of the Panjab. But in” 
this District, perhaps because Sikh dominion was at any time little . 
more than nominal, fow Hindus have taken the pahul. Sikh Khatris 
are found practically only in the Fatteh Jang Soan and round 
Gandekas in the south-east of Pindigheb. No class has benefited to 
such an extent from the British rule as the Hindus. More ready 

than the agriculturists fo avail themselves of the opportunities now: 

offered for the education of their children, they have obtained a 
yery large share of the appointments under Government in most 


Departments. 


Khatris, who number about 34,000, make up 66 per cent of 
the Hindu population, ‘They are the most valuable element in the 
Hindn population. ‘The most versatile of all the Hindus and with” 
plenty of spirit they turn their hand to .anything except agricul: 
Fire; much of the trade of the District is in their hands and many of 
them are in Government employment. Several have risonto high 
rank in the army, while in civil appointments they provide some 
of the best public servants we have. In the Ohbichhi 
Sardirs Mehr Singh, cte., whose ancestors held the tract under: 
the Sikhs, are large Jagirdars, but-reside almost always in the 
Gujrat District, and have really little to do with Tallsgang. ‘The 
only other prominent family is that of the Johars of Tallagang, OF 
Yrhom Lila Amir Chand and Mangal Sen, Extra Assistant Commis- 
Sioners, are the present heads. ‘The family is not an old one, at 
least not in its present rank, which it owes to the high offices to 
which its members have attained. In Pindigheb, Rémjt 
posh, Kasrin, Rim Chand, Néra and Rém Diyél, Meanwala, own — 
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much land; Amir Chand of Kasrin is an Inspector of Police; Sant > 
Singh, of the same village, isa Sub-Inspector of Police, and. Gopi 7™so% 
Chand of Dondi is. Tahsildar; Sardar Hukm Singh and Sardar 

Amir Singh, of Pindigheb, are pensioned Risaldars. In Fatteh Jang 


the Chakri family headed by Amrik Singh, Saddhn Singh and Raja 
Singh, sons of Gulab Singh, have acquired a great deal of land in j 
the Sil Soin. The Chhachhi family of Rawalpindi have large jagirs 4 
in Murat village and the vicinity. 2 
Aroras number a little over twelve thousand, and are found in 47 
all tahsils but especially in Attock. Very few are Sikhs even in 4 
name. They are below the other Hindus in the social scale, and #1 
confine themselves to trading and money-lending. They have the 
‘reputation of being more grasping and unscrupulous money-lenders 
than the Khatris, and are in consequence more dishked and 
despised. Ramji Shih of Pindigheb and Parma Nand of Bahtra . 
have acquired a good deal of land. 
Brahmans, who number only alittle over two thousand, are Brabinsns, 
found in all tahsils but especially in Attock and Pindigheb. They , 
own one village in Tallagang, one village in Attock, a share of @ 
Single village m the Fattch Jang Sil Soin, and a few plots of land 
in Pindigheb Tabsil, but with these exceptions are not_agricul- 
turists. Everywhere they go in for money-lending. Misr Bal- 
- mokand, ‘Tahsildar, Attock, is the chief Brahman of Fatteh Jang, 
and enjoys a jagir of Rs. 52 in village Fatteh Jang. 
‘The only other prominent Hinda caste in the District is the tublats 
Muhials. In the whole Province they number only about eleven . 
thousand, and about ten per cent of them are in this District. 
‘heir principal habitat is the Jhelum District, and in consequence 
they are more numerous in the southern tahsil of this District than 
north of the Kala Chitta. But they inhabit no well-defined tract, 
_iving in scattered villages throughout the lower tabsil. Their 
~~ owl account of themselves, supplied by Sardar Sant SinghyExtra 
_ Assistant Settlement Officer, is as follows :— 
» Among Brahmans Mubials require special notice, They are. distributed 
in almost all the jipal towns and villages in the District, and amount to 
 & good number. ‘are looked upon with peculiar respect. By origin 
they are a branch of the Sarsut Brahmans, but their ancestors before the time 
‘of Maksbharatha renounced the priestly office, and devoted themselves to 
‘administration and military service, and began to cultivate land. Many of 
them are hereditary owners of land. ” =! 
‘They are divided into seven claus, Datt, Vaid, Bali, Chhibbar, Moban, 
‘Lau and Bhimwal, which are descended from seven Reshis. Drona: ‘Charj, 
‘military tutor of the Pandays, was an elder of the Datt clan. 
= "The Muhials eat together and intermarry without scruple, but they look 
down on other Brahmans, and will not ‘eat or intermarry with them ; ocession- 
“ally & Muhial takes to wife the daughter of a respectable Brahman, ‘bat the 
: ing is looked down upoo, while s Mubial who gives bis daughter in 
toa Braman, is punished by exclusion from the easte. 
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‘They are a fine looking, intelligent race, remarkable for their loyalty, 
pluck, enterprize, devotion to duty and military epirits they principally 
Employ themselves as ageicultarists, and eagerly take military service. They 

fe fue soldiers, and rise to respectable positions in the Civil Department, 
but they are essentially a military race, 

‘They specially reprobate three things—the taking of charity, the hand- 
ling of scales (Bania’s work), and living a life of laziness. They employ 
the titles of Bakbshi, Mehta, Raizda snd Dewan. 


‘A somewhat fuller account will be found iu the Jhelum Gazet- 

















“tor. Numerically and as agriculturists of this District unimpor- 
ly bh 2 H 


Artisans and 
‘menial. 


Lohars anit 
‘Tarkan. 


tant, they are a stirring and enterprizing race, and frequently rise 
toprominence in the civil or military service of Government. They 
admit Brahman origin, but strongly object to being classed wil 

that caste or being addressed by Brahman titles. They are noto- 
rious for the way in which they hang together, one caste brother 
being always ready to assist another. ‘The leaders of the caste are 
endeavouring to develop a spirit of unity between the various clans 
by encouraging intermarriage and by editing a caste newspaper. 
With European officers they are generally popular. Mehta Chandrés 


of Basél in Pindigheb is a prominent Muhial owning much land. 


The table at page 66 gives the chief artisan and menial 
castesin order of numerical importance. Social importance depends: 
on the materials handled and the habits of the caste. ‘The two tests 
fare not always distinct, but the higher castes take rank according, to 
thenature of the employment, and the lower castes partly according 
to the nature of the food eaten. The metal and wood workers ri 
above the workers in clay. Workers in gold and silver rank highest 
Sf all, ‘The Lohar ranks slightly above the Tarkhan, when any 
distinction is made. Workers in leather come lower still. The 
Mirasis rank low, because they eat any one’s leavings. Lowest of 
all are the scavengers. Nearly all the agricultural menials receive! 
in payment a share of the produce, others are paid by piece-work. 


‘The Sundras or Zargars are the workers in gold and silver. 
They are chiefly found in the towns and larger villages, and are 
equally distributed between the four tahsils, though their numbers 
are nowhere large. ‘They are mostly Hindus, though a very few 
fare Sikhs. Many of them advance money at interest on the securi 
of ornaments. ‘Though they have the same reputation for dishon- 
esty as elsewhere, they are Socially the highest of the artisans. 


‘The Lohars are the blacksmiths and workers in iron. The 
Tarkhans do all the carpentry work, making agricultural imple- 
ments, and the woodwork of wells, ete. They are also the brick- 
Inyers of wells and of buildings of burnt brick. Both are Musal- 
qans, and both are everywhere agricoltural menials 
receiving customary payments in kind. ‘The two castes intermarry. 
In Ts and Pindigheb blacksmith’s and carpenter's work is 
usually by the same man, and there is not the same clear 
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distinction between Lohar and Tarkhan as elsewhere. The Lohar 
ranks slightly higher in the social scale, and in consequence in 
these two tahsils the numbers of artisans who have returned them- 
selves asTarkhan are very small, Generally all menial castes are 


Muhammadan. 


‘The Kumhars are the potters, make bricks and clay 
receive a customary share of the produce for furnishing the pots 
for ellwhovis nd the earthenware for domestic use. ‘hey rank 
low socially beeaitse they burn all kinds of refuse in their kilns, 
and because they keep donkeys. 

Juléhas, who are commonly called Piolis, are found ‘in Jolihes, 
all tahsils. ‘They are woavers, and are paid by the piece. ‘The 
same trade is followed by the Kashmiris, who are found chiefly 
in Attock Tahsil, and to some extent in Fatteh Jang. Whatever 
connection the Kashmiri may have or acquire with the land, 
sooner or later he takes to his hereditary occupation at the loom. 
Wenyers are an ill-conditioned turbulent class, 

‘Phe Nii is paid in kind in the villages and has curious func- Nais 
tions, He is the barber, the leech and the go-between. He performs 
circumeisions, and is the recognized messenger on all occasions of 
fomestie occurrences. He takes a prominent part in arranging 
marriages and in the actual ceremonies, and carries tidings of 
births and deaths. Ori these special occasions he is addressed as 
Réja. The Nai, with his intimate acquaintance with each house- 
hold, is the village gossip. Still his social position is low. « 


The ‘Teli is the oil-presser and is found in the villages, tara nw, 
mira being everywhere grown. In towns the Kasifs or butchers, 
‘a trade guild rather than a tribe, are his relations. 


JThinwars, whose primary occupation is water-carrying, are shines. 
not found in Tallagang, ‘The people themselves do their own 
water-carrying, and the Jhinwars bake, parch corn, and take care 
Of the village’ inmmdm, where there is one, at, which the people 

© ‘wash before saying their priyers. His wife is often midwife or 
wet nurse. 
faye Malis are boatzen on the river, and sometimes als0 stain, 
sh. 

‘The Dhobis are washermen. They deal with. dirty clothes, Phot. 
and 0 are an impure caste. They too keep donkeys, To this 
Glass generally belong the Liliris, or dyers, and the Darais or 





vessels, and Kamhar 











The Mirisis are the bards, musicians, genealogists and mirisis, 
buffoons. They rank above Mochis and Musallis alone. ‘They are 
called in to amuse the people at marriages, and their services are 

in request at all domestic functions, 
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“OHAP. 

HAPEC yy, yfochis are the workers in leather. ‘They tan skins and 
‘ForgTation: roake shoes and other leather work. ‘They are looked down upon 
: because they handle hides. 


satis ‘The Musallis are the lowest of all the menials. They were all” 
returned as Chnhras at the consus of 1891, but there are in reality 
Te Ghaheas in the District. The Musallis are the Muhammadan 
eavengers: They are converted Chubras. Besies scavenging they 
seeks beckets anid winnowing trays and work in raw hide, ‘They also 
raet ia harvesting, and receive customary dues, Here, a8 else- 
Where, conversion to Islam has somewhat raised the status of the 
Freeper. He no longer eats carrion or food forbidden by 
‘Muhammadan Jaw. 
Bata ‘The foregoing account of 
erestimtion- ade it clear that there is no 
‘To dispose of the castes as 
necessary to say only that the Hi 











the various tribes should have 
single rule of tribal organization. 
distinguished from the tribes, it is 
indus and the artisans and menials 
have no farge joint communities but are scattered over the Districty 
andare held together only by the rules of intermarriage. The 
agricultural tribes are of two cla ‘The aristocratic. tribes, 
Sich as Jodhras, Ghebas, etc., area collection of inter-related 
families. Each family has its chief or chiefs, among whom, although 
all are at strife, one is generally recognized as the head of the 
ly. Similarly the families, whatever the bonds may be, 
are ranged in a well recognized order of seniority, the head of the!” 
senior family being the head of the whole tribe. "This arrangement 
is complicated by differences in prosperity and personal, farce of 
character, but the position of the senior member of the senior, 
family is always recognized. The other trilies are constituted by 
a real or fictitions relationship of common agnatic descent. ‘They 
are broken up into septs and clans of varying social importance; 
: but in general, apart from wealth and ability, each member of 

tribe is as good as another. It is no part of the tribal organiza- 

E tion that any family should overtop the rest of the tribe or clan, 
5 ‘and no actual authority is recognized by the tribe as vested im: 
any € men. Remove the big Awan families and th 
es tribal organization would be little affected. Uproot the lig Johdra 
families and-the tribe would wither away. The Khattars are 

















+ ntermediate between these two classes, but partake more of the 
a character of the former than of the latter. Hi rrically, the effect 
of this distinction between tribes has been very marked. The 


tribes constituted by families settled as dominant non-cultivat 
geignenrs. ‘The clan-tribes came to the District as colonists 
‘drove out the previous occupants. ‘The former tribes had am 
organization that forbade the admission of strangers. - The doors 
ae of the latter were ever open. Even Awans and Gujars have — 
soi wobably an clement of heterogeneity in their composition. ‘The 
> Hébris of older tribes and wandering excommunicated men eanno 
all have found their way into the conglome 
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small a body in this District. ‘They must have entered one or 
othier of the tribes, who did not test too severely the claims of an 
pplication to membership of the tribe. When the question was 
whether a stranger was a momber of the family or not, there can 
have been little hesitation in deciding, but in the case of a clan or 
sept it must have beon easier to assert than to disprove @ right 
Of inclusion. All the tribes are very much more particular about 
the rank of the tribe to which they give their daughters, than about 
the rank of those from whom they take their own wives. The 
custom throughout is for each tribe to give its daughters only to 
those whom it looks upon as. of superior or at least of equal rank, 
but it will generally take a wife from a tribe which it holds tobe 
slightly inferior to itself in the social scale, but of the same class. 
The marringo relations are roughly as follows:— 

Sayyads do not give their daughters in marriage to any but 
Sayyads, and only take women in marriage from tribes of the 
highest rank, Gakkhars, Janjuds, and so on ; Koreshis also only give 
their daughters to men of their own tribe. Moghals give their 
Gaughters to men of their own tribe, to Johdris, Chobsins and 
‘Awins. Pathéns give their daughters only to Pathins or Sayyads. 
‘Awine give their danghtors to men of their own tribe, to 
Sayyads or to Pathins, seldom to Khattars, Khattars give their 
Gazhters outside their own tribe, only to Pathius, Sayyads or 
Gakkhars. Alpidls give their daughters to Ghebis, Awins, and 
Sensrl Rjpits, Ghebas give their daughters, outside their own 
trike, to Khattars, Alpials, Sayyéds and Sensrils. Johdras and 
Chohins ouly give their daughters, outside their own circle, to 
Khattars, Moghals and Awins. 


Parichés only give their daughters to Sayyads and Parachas. 


Gakkhars only give their daughters to Sayyads ontside their 
own tribe. Gujars only give their daughters to Sayyads ; but 
Gujars, of all the various gots or branches, intermarry with each 
other. . 

Khatris, Brahmans and Aroras marry only within the caste 
with the usoal got restrictions. All the Mubial clans intermarry. 

‘At wedding feasts and at funerals, all neighbours and friends, 
without distinction of class or religion, assemble, more particlurly 
dt funerals, Personal friendships are formed also quite indepen- 
Gently of social status or of religion, and friendship is a virtue 
held in high esteem in this District. Musalmins do not go to the 
funeral pyre with Hinds, but on all other occasions the people 
of this District, Hindi and Musalmsin, mix very freely together. 
‘Among Musalmins all are allowed to eat together, with the 
exception that. others will not eat with sweepers. 

‘he Hindi, as elsewhere, have much more stringent rules on 
this point, but none of them are peculiar to this District. 
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CHAP-TC The provisions of the Descent of Jagirs Act are being applied 
Population. t4 the large jagirs in the District. Notifications applying the 
Segis'tct- rule of primogeniture to the jagirs of the Khan of Mahkad and 

Malik Gulam Mahomed of Pindigheb have issued. Dost Mahomed 

of Bahtar, Baba Sher Singh of Shahr Rai ch, Tahsil Fateh 

Jang, and Sardar Mebr Singh, Dhadumbar Tahsil Tallagang, 

have accepted the conditions. It is proposed to apply the Act: to 

the Kot estate which is now under the Court of Wards. Ahmed 

Khan of Chakri and the younger branches of the Dhadumbar 

family have objected to being brought under the Act. 

Malik Muhammind Amir of Shamsabad, in Attock Tabsil, 
accepted the principle of primogeniture before the new District was 
formed. 

Ratigions ‘The population is mainly Muhammadan, including the original 

Tand-owningclasses, and almost all the artisans and village menials. 
‘The Hindu and Sikh religions are confined almost entirely to the 
money-lending and trading classes, and their priests. and to Govern- 
ment troops and servants. 

‘Muhammadans amount to 90 per cent of the total population. 

Hindus and Sikhs account for 8 per cent and 1°5 per cent 
i Christians are only “14 per cent of the whole, and 

other religions are practically unrepresented. ‘The urban popula- 

tion which is of little importance compared with the rural, as. the 

total number is small, is more equally divided between Muhamma- 
dans and Hindus. Hindus form 32 per cent of the urban popula 
tion, Mul ns 6266 per cent, Sikhs 2°7 per cent and 
Christians 2-6 per cent. 

mm [slam is the principal religion. With the exception of a few 
scattered Shias.all its followers are Sunnis. They practice ciroum- 
cision, repeat the kalima or profession of faith, marry by wiki, 
bury their dead, and regard Mecea and Medina as holy places of 

‘igrimage. ‘The pious pray regularly in the mosques, Keep the 
Fistin Rartzin, and give away part of their income in charity, but 
the ordinary agriculturist is very lax in these observances and is 
ignorant of the tenets and principles of the religion which he pro- 
fesses. ‘The people are, however, thoroughly convinced of the truth 

> of their own creed, though they are by no means intolerant or 
Cenc Ov ithore 7 nothing peculiar about the Muhammadanism 
of the district. ‘There are the usual “beliefs in recording angels 
‘and in an after life where the good will be rewarded in a Paradise 
of Houris, and the bad punished in a Hell of everlasting fire. But 
belief has little effect on conduct, of which the social sanction 
is the most powerful regulator. Falsehood and perjury are not 
led as very sinful. An oath on the Koran made at a holy 

‘ine is generally , but there are some classes of the 
potion to be bound only by the “ oath of divorce," the most 

‘nding oath of all, By taking this oath, the witness sometit 
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incurs the displeasure of the brotherhood, and it should never, nee 
therefore, be imposed on those unwilling to submit to it; it 18 nob ‘Powalaloms 
often volunteered. ‘The Shias in popular opinion are distinguished 
from the Sunnis only by differences in ritual. ‘Thus, the Sunni 
prays with his hands folded on the waist, the Shia with his hands 
by his sides. Shias are said to be chiefly Sayyads. They are 
numerous in Tallagang, Pitwah and Dhaular in ‘Tallagang. A few 
Mochis in Pindigheb ure Shias, and a few are to be found in the 
Narrara ilaka and inMakhad. | There are also one or twoin Attock 
tahsil. Apart from differences in ritual the chief difference 
from the Sunnis is that the Shias observe the first ten days of the 
Muharram as a fast. in commemoration of the martyrdom of Ali 
‘and hissons, Hasan and Hussain, and make processions with fasias 
resembling the tombs of the latter, with oud lamentation and 


mourning. 

‘Phere are few peculiar Hindu sects to be found in the Hindus 
district amd there are no special peculiarities of religious belief 
tobenoted. Hindu worship centres round incarnations of Vishnu, 
chiefly Raina and Krishna. ‘The educated explain sway the idol- 
worship in various ways. ‘The uneducated are content to seek no 
the Hinduisin now in the district is of a very lax 


explanation. TI 
form. Veneration for the cow is still very strong, ind the shades 
ns by expiators’ 


of ancestors are still propitiated for three generatio 
offerings and gifts to the Brahmans. But the belief in the efficacy 
of gifts to Brahmans is gradually weakening, and recourse is now 

had to medical treatment in cases where in former days the 
Brahman would have been called in to recite mantras. 

Sikhism, as said before, has made very litle progress in the sikh. 

district, very much less than in the adjoining and not very 
Gissimilar district of Rawalpindi. It is little to be distinguished 
from the lax Hinduism of the district. The prominent, feature 
of the ritnal is the worship of the sacred book, the Granth Sahib. 
The priest is the Bhai of the Dharmsal, who need not be 
Brahman, but takes offerings. ‘The Sikhs of the district, so far as 
they have a spiritual head, look up to Bedi Gurbakhsh Singh of 
Kallar, who js the head of all Sikhs in the upper Sind Sagar Doab. 
The popular opinion is that Sikhism is adopted for economical 
reasons, the expenses at births, marriages and deaths being less 
than those incurred by Hindus. ‘The following account of the 
Kukis is taken from the Gazetteer of Rawalpindi District (1897) 
and refers to the Attock tahsil -— 

‘Phe Kiiké sect ‘owe their origin toa Sikh who resided in the was 
Hasro in the Attock tahsil, in the time of Ranjit Singh, One ** 
Dal Singh, Arora, of Hazro, had two sons, Bilik Singh and Mana 
Singh. ‘There was at that time. Sikh fort in Pirdid, a village 
adjoining Hazro, and a Sikh official had his office in Hazro. 

‘son of the fort and all the officials connected with Banki 


Mo gurten 
Réi, the Sikh Civil Officer in charge at Hazro, got their supplies 
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from Dal Singh’s sons. Bhdi Balik Singh professed the Sikh 
religion, obtained the name of a wise and holy man, and became 
hteacher among the people. Many of the Sikh garrison of Pirditd 
Decame his disciples, and others from the neighbourhood also 
to look up to him as their spiritual adviser and head. This 
rris6n was moved down southwards, including in it one Rim 
Eingh, belonging to a village in Ludhiina, He, too, was a dite 
ciple of Balik Singh, and spread his doctrines wherever he went. 
hier the Sikh power passed away Balik Singh continued to teach 
ai arto and built a place of reception there, where his diseiples 
and friends assembled to hear him teach, He died at the age 
Of 70 in 1863 and was buried at Hasro. Rém Singh returned to 
Hazro two years before the death of Bilik Singh and obtained his 
permission to instruct the people in his-doctrines. Many joined — 
th seet, and in time the Kilt outbreak took plaeo in 1873, Ram 
Singh was arrestod and sent to Rangoon. Balik Singh left no 
gon; hisbrother, Mana Singh, left two, of whom one, Khair Singh 
hhas succeeded to Balik Singh’s position as apostle of the sect, of 
which it is now characteristic that its disciples are strictly enforced 
hot to reveal the tenor of its teaching, ‘The sect is not called 
Kiikis in Réwalpindi, but Jogrisi. In Si 
selves Nim-dhfri: further south round Amritsar they have got 
‘the name of Kitkis, from their habit of reading their sacred books 
with great vehemence, wagging their heads the while, until they 
pecame unconscious of their actions, when they commence shouting 
i Ki ki, whence the name Kiki. ‘This sect recognise Guru 
Nanak as the chief Sikh priest; further south the Kiikis are all 
followers of Guru Goyind Singh only. For an account of the Kitkit 
Branch the Final Report of the Ludhiana district at pages 56 and 
S57 may ho consulted. The Jagrasis do not attempt to conceal that 
they belong to the sect, as the Settlement Officer of Lmdhiana 
states is the case with the Kukis. 
Every, village has it mosque. In the large villages, specially 
ifrent by faction, there may be two or more, Often the mosque 
is little more than an ordinary mud hut, distingnished by « couple 
of pinnacles or a pair of hortis. Generally it is more pretentious, 
haying a carved wooden door on front, a raised platform eovered 
with the scented Aviavrt grass, a iummdim for heating water used” 
in the ablutions before prayers, and a low mud wall encircling the 
courtyard. In the towns and large villages the building is often 
of masonry and is ornamented with stucco and painted scroll work. — 
Thickurdwiras, shivdlieas and dharamealas are found only in 
the towns and in the large villages where there isa Hindu or” 
Sikh community. 
‘The mosque attendant is the Imém or Moulvi. His duties 
are to ae. the place in order, to conduct services at mar 
riages and funcrals, and to keep the mosque school where a 
few boys are taught to repeat the Konin by rote. Heis usually « 
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superior head of village menials. In some villages he receives a |” — 
share of the grain at harvest; in others he holds a piece of Population: 
land from the cultivated village waste or rent-free tenure, Few 

are men of any learning, and their influence over the people is 








To a very large extent the religious emotions of the people Holy men. 
centre round the numerous holy men and saints or their progeny. 
Some of these holy men have a real claim to the respect of the 
people. They are in general Sufis, and live a life of austerity and 
respectability. ‘They are looked up to with the greatest reverence 
by the whole population, and are generally credited with miraculous 
powers. ‘Their esoteric doctrines are communicated only to the 
circle of their closest pupils. To the zemindar they are pattern 
of morality and mediators to whom special power and influence 
have been youchsafed. The educated look on them as men to 
whom mysteries hidden from others have been revealed. When 
asaint who by austerity or the performance of a miracle has 
obtained a good report dies, his reputation usually descends to his 
shrine or tohis descendants. The latter are revered as Midns or 
Pirs, They have a hereditary sanctity, quite apart from the saint- 
Tinoss, or otherwise of their own conduct, Many of thom have 
wide circle of murids or disciples.who delight to honour them and 
offer gifts. A Pir with a wide clientele will usually make tours, 
receive the homage and hospitality of his Murids, and collect 
offerings. ‘The annual tour of the Pir of Makhad is always made 
in some state. His advent is Sealed by a remarkable demons- 
tration and his every step is followed by a respectful company, 
which sometimes includes the proudest landowners in the District: 
In general, the land held by any of these holy men is freed from 
ability to pay revenue, the assessment being borne by the 
villagers who distribute it over their own holdings. It is not 
necessary that these holy men should belong to adioly caste, but 
descent usually confers on Sayyads and Koreshis a similar sort of 
reputation. One of the most’ influential Pirs in the district is a 

jokhar. Among Sikhs similar offerings ure made to Bedis aud 
Bhiis, who come round periodically to collect them. It is not 
unusual to find the Muhammadan ‘aminddrs paying respect to 
Hindii and Sikh holy men. Many of the holy men have, at their 
head-quarters, colleges of monks (Khadifis) who are maintained 
from the revenues of the shrine or the offerings to the Pir. 


The principal Pirs of the district are Wiliyat Shah and other: 
Say of Danda Shih Biliwal, in Tallagang; Pir Gulém Abbds 
of , Pir Phul Bédshih and Pir Karm Husain of Dhulian, 
Ahbnied of Maira in Pindi- - 
gheb. The shrine of Bhai Than Singh at Kot in Fatteh Jang 
and the shrine at Jasuari in Attock Tabsil are both well-known. 
Practically the only Christians are the Earopeans in Camp- Christianity, 
bellpur and Attock. "There are also a few native Christians in 
t 











Pir Farmin Shih, of Zisrat, and Faki 
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APIO: ernment service. ‘There is as yet no Christian mission in the 


Popallation: district. 

Sipenti¢oos. ‘The people, Muhammadans_as well ax Hinds, but especially 
the latter, are intensely superstitious. ‘The superstitions are often 
apparently inconsistent, nor do the same superstitions prevail in 

— —ali'parts of the District. These beliefs are exceedingly numerous 
and complex, and a complete account of them cannot be given. 
Bvery one believes in jivs, and with the zaminddrs and the 
ignorant Hindds the belief is a very real one. ‘The harvest-heap 
of grain ready on the threshing floor for measurement and divie 
Sion. is surrotinded by elaborate precautions to keep off the jis 
‘A paper bearing the name of God is placed in the heap, and some 
ron implement is kept near. A line is drawn, round the grains 

‘within which no one may come with shod fect, dnd women not at all 

(according to some because they are considered unclean, but others { 

fay because they attract, the. ji). Tron is thought to keep, off 

evil spirits, « eliof which Hinds say is derived from their 
religions books; thus for some days beforeand after, « marriages 
both bride and bridegroom keep near them or carry about a knife 
or other iron implement. ‘The Musalmans have a similar, custom 
tt cbild-birth also. ‘There are many tales of small children left 

Glone in the house, or going out alone to the fields, dying owing to — 

the influence of jing. Small whirlwinds or “dust devils "are thought 

to denote the presence of malignant spirits, ‘and are therefore feared. 

No one will willingly pass by a graveyard or burning ground alone at q 

nights, ‘Those who have occasion to sleep alone in a graveyard, or in 7 

the enclosure of a Kidugdh or shrine, must sleep on the ground. | 

4 





































Instances ure given of sceptical persons sleeping in such places on 
beds, and finding them overturned by spirits in the night. Lucky 
days, depending usually on the state of the moon, are recogni 
here us ‘elsewhere, Some saminidrs will not commence plough- 
ing on Sundays. or ‘Tuesdays, others consider ‘Tuesday the best, 

q diay, bocauso Adam began to plough on that day ; they also const: 
der Tuesdays and Saturdays the lnekiest days for beginning, legal : 





mroceedings of any kind. It is believed unlucky to start on 

Journey northwards on ‘Tuesday or Wednesday. Mondays and 

Fridays are lucky days to commence such a journey. Ttis bed to 

start southwards on Thursday, good on Wednestlay. Mangal Budl 

nn jdein pakdr, jiti bdzi deyo har,” (Do not fo rthwards on ; 
i a 





‘Tuesday or Wednesday, for if you sueveed it wil 
is the popular proverb on this subject. 
You should not go east on Monday or Saturday, but should 
# choose Sunday or Tuesday, if possible ; for journeys westward Sun 
days and Thursdays are bad, Mondays and Saturdays are goods 
‘On starting on a journey it is fortunate to meet some one carrying 
‘Water, to meet a sweeper, a dog, a woman witha child, a Khatri, & 
maiden, all kinds of flowers, a mdli (gardener), a donkey, a Réjas 
a horseman, a vessel of milk, curds, hi, vegetables, sugar or & 
drum (nakara). r 
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Te is considered unlucky to meet a Brahman, a Mullin, a5) 
man with a bare head, any person weeping, smoking, fire, a crow Povelation, 
flying towards one, a widowed woman, » broken vessel in a per- 
son’shand, a cat, a gardener with an empty basket, a gout or a 
cow or-any black animal, «snake or an empty gharnth carried 
along. ‘To hear the sound of crying or to hear a person sneeze 
while on a journey is most unfortunate. This last will almost 
always occasion at least a delay in a journey, Tt is not easy to 
give any satisfactory reason for these superstitions : meoting water 
at starting is considered lucky, because water is much prized 
sweepers are humble, honest and useful; dogs are faithful, and 
soon, Brahmans are seldom seen without their asking for some- 
thing ; Mullins are unlucky to meet for much the same reason. 
nlucky for a cow to calve in Bhidon, 
for a mare to drop a foal in Siwan, a buffalo to ealve in Migh, a 
cat to have kittens in Jeth, a donkey to have a foal in Séwan, a 
cdmel to have young in Baistkh, a goat to have a kid in Poh, 
ora dog to have pups in Chet. If any of these things happens 
in any household, the ‘Brahman or Mullin is at once consulted as to 
what should be done, and the preseriptions always include a fee to 
the person consulted, in some shape or other.” To hear # horse 
neighing in the daytime is unlucky. Hindds greatly dislike to 
have a child born in Katik. - 

Superstitions connected with agriculture are numberless. 
Some of them no doubt have a practical foundation, most of them 
have not. Thus,/camel bones or a dead snake burnt at the side 
of a cotton field aro supposed to preserve the plants from blight. 

‘Phe Hindiis have many beliefs founded on astrology, which it 
is not necessary to detail. ‘The supposed unluckiness of children 
born at noon, may perhaps have some connection with them. A 
child of one sex born after three children of the opposite sex 
(érikhal), portends misfortune to the parents, especially the parent 
Of the opposite sox ; but evil can be avoided by certain elaborate : 
ceremonies ; this is a Hindd belief. Amongst Hindits, the maternal 
inele and his sister's son are supposed to be inimical; they must 


hot sit together during a thunderstorm, and there are various other 


usages due to the same idea. 
Charms and spells to ward off evil from, and to cure diseases of, 
‘men and cattle are commonly believed in, and are highly esteemed 
by both Muhammadans and Hinds. Healing powers, are su 
to reside in the members of various families. The effi- 
cacy for’ all sorts of purposes of the small shrines (khaingith) which, 
dot the country, generally tombs of holy men, is firmly believed in. 
‘When a villager desires anything very strongly he makes a vow 
~ (mannat) to present something. at one of these shrines, commonly a 
'tied to a tree above the tomb; or the offering has some refer- 
ence to the wish thathns been granted; one shrine is specially 
{good for curing the bites of mad dogs ; another gives the suppliant 
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Tt is considered very 
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‘suecess in litigation ; another is good for tooth-ache, and 80 ou 
throngh a Jong list, though in general the shrines have no speciality 
of this kind, but are supposed to help those who come tothem in 
whatever their need may be, The shrines are great tree preservers, 
‘a8 no one dares to eut down a tree or even carry away fallen wood 
from a fagir's grave. Living fagive drive a brisk trade in charms 
and amulets to serve all sorts of purposes. There is a spring where 
barren women can become fruitful near Shih Muhammdawéli, 
which was miraculously revealed to a pious bay, who was too good 
tolive long afterwards. Pilgrims ‘viel this, from as fat awny A 

‘hit. Miracles have not. ceased here as yet, and can even be 
performed to order, as one faqir offered to perform one for the 
Special benefit of an officer employed in the district, Legends 
about saints and fagire are numerous, but generally of the most 
commonplace and uninteresting character. 


Only the Pathans of the district appear to care for none of 
these things. 


When rain fails for any considerable period, and the people 
are threatened with drought or famine, they proceed to myoke 
rain in some of the following ways :— 

I. They take grain, collecting a little from each house and 
lace it ina vessel of water and boil it, and then take it to a 
hankah or masjid, and after prayer divide it among all present, 
and in Attock they also pass round confectionery and sweet breads. 


II. Men and women collect together and repair and clean - 
up the magjid and pray there. 

HIT. A boy is taken, and his fuce blackened and a stick put 
into his hand. He then collects all the other children, and they 
go round begging from every house and calling out— 

‘Aulia ! Maulia ! Minh barsa, 

Sidi kothi déne pa ; 

Chiriye de minh pani pa; 

and whatever grain they collect they boil and divide. 

TV. Men, women, boys and girls collect together and fill 9 
gharrah with water, mud, cow-dung and similar things, and, choos- 
ing ont the most quarrelsome person in the village, they fling this 
ghervah into his or her house; upon this a violent quarrel imme= 
diately takes place. The idea being that the ‘Amighiys seeing to 


what straits they are reduced,-will send down rain, 
V. Men and women fill ghavrahe with water and take them 
und pour them over some holy person and bathe and wash him 
linge him to pray for rain. 
VI. Boys and ‘girls are collected together: two dolls are 
dressed up asa man and a woman, and then they all say, Guldi 
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margia : and they then burn them with small sticks and 

ee their death saying -— +) Pognbaslans 
Gnddi gudda siria 
Was min kalia; 
Guddi gndda pit 
‘Was min chittia; 
Kile patthar chitte ror, 
Baddal pia giranwen kol. 


Which may be translated thus— 
Dolls we burnt to ashes down, 
Black cloud ! soon come down ; 
Dolls well we bewailed, 
Do, white rain ! set in; 
Stones black and pebbles white, 
Cloud (rain) fell near village site. 


This custom is a Hindi one. 


VII. Several women of one village go to another and seize 
cs from their flocks. ‘The women of that village come and 

ight with those taking the goats. If they donot succeed in 
resening the goats, they, too, take goats from another village. 
The stolen goats are then killed and eaten. This is supposed to 
show that the women are starving, and thus to appeal. to the pity 
of the deity. 

VII. ‘The common people get some person of high rank who 
has never put his hand to the plough to come and plough some 
Jand. It is said that on one occasion a former Deputy Commis- 
sioner was induced to put his hand to the plough, an action which F 
‘was speedily followed by the fall of the desired rain ! 

Such a state of affairs is supposed to be indicated by this, : 
that the deity’ must be moved thereby to send rain. Numerous 2 
instances are quoted in-which such a proceeding on the part of 
men of high rank and station was effectual in bringing down rain 
from heaven. 

IX. In Sikh villages, the Granthi reads prayers night and 
day until he has gone through the whole ‘Then oifestioneey ta) 
divided and presents are made to the readers, and a valuable 
cloth is placed on the Granth book. 

X. The Mullins and others go to the masjid and call the bing 
seven times at each corner, and also go round the village calling 
the dng, Crowds of villagers assemble and repeat prayers. This 
is known as sdri, This is common in tahsil Attock. Religious 
Books are read and presents mado to priests and shrines A y 
ploughshare's weight of grain is a common gift at such a timo. . 

There is no chaplain permanently attached to the district. fest" 
Campbellpur is visited by the chaplain (Abbottabad). Services Afministr 


S 
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OHAR-LG. . atco held in abarrack-room when a Roman Catholic chaplain 
Population. visits the district in winter 
‘The American United Presbyterian Mission have purchased 
threo residential sites in the Campbellbpur Civil Bazaar, but build- 
ing has not yet begun 
osuption ‘The oceupations of the people are given in Table XVIL of 
the statistical volume, but that statement is somewhat. indigestible, 
Te will be. sufficient to note briefly how the population is divided 


between the main heads :— 


[Paur A. 





‘cultural : 66, per cent. of the population. 
Industrial Behe Yoda 3 
Commercial and professional 2. 6 i 
Administration. aves ° 

~ Independent ‘ Stas is 
Personal Service malay ‘i = 
1 





Others 


‘The rural population is essentially agricultural or dependent 
upon the results of agriculture. Besides the agriculturists pure 
and simple, there is a very large body of the population which 
depends for its livelihood tipon the yield of agricultural occupa 
tions. There are very few tribes which do not till their own 
lands. The proportion of the agricultural community which is 
above ploughing and sowing is very small, and even among 
Jodhras and Ghebas, hard times and extravagance have driven 
the poorer owners to tilling their own lands. In the humbler 
tribes women work in the fields, assisting in most agricultural 
occupations except ploughing. Like the men of the tribe the 
Malliir women are thé most industrious and do most field work. 


‘The men of the agricultural population are engaged in one or 
other of the operations of husbandry all the year. The daily 
round depend very much on the kind of holding cultivated. On 
lands which depend solely on the rainfall, and these make 1 
almost the whole district, the peasant has periods of feverisl ; 
activity, followed by long stretches of leisure when the agriculturist 
finds if difficult fo-employ his time. When rain falls every 
available plough is taken out, and the fields are alive with men 
‘and oxen taking advantage of the welcome moisture, Hxeept in 
the coldest weather, work begins at day-break, and goes on aoe 
as the bullocks can work, In the hot weather the cultivator is 
out before daybreak and continues working till the heat of the 
sun becomes unbearable, He then ties up his bullocks under 
the shade of a tree and himself indulges in a siesta till it ts cool 
enough to begin work again. In the cold weather work begins 
about seven, the midday siesta is not indulged in, and the peasant 
Tetites to rest about eight. At harvest time the samind4r labours 
all day long cutting and gathering in the crop. When neither 
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plonghing nor harvesting is going on, there is little to be done. ana 
jally in December and Jannary there is little for the owner of Pepsieton 
ted’ land to do, On wells the labour is constant. In the 

hhot season the peasant gets up about ‘gives a feed to his 
hallocks, and goes to slecp again till just before dawns when he 

jets up, has a smoke, say his prayers, if given that way, and goes 

se ith his bullocks to work his well or plough his fields, Tf itis 

is turn to get water from the well he works his bullocks perhaps 

ail day or all night, in relays, until his turn is at an end : if not, ue 

finyokes them about midday, and tars them loose to graze while he 

Hiveelf has a siesta. When it begins to get eool in the afternoon 

Hedges Tight work in the fields, weeding the crops or clearing the 
pecetion channels. At sunset he goes hoine, ties up his bullocks, 

Trike the cows, gets his supper, has a smoke and a chat) with is 

Rillows at the’ village gathering place (ddera), and goes to bed 

about 10 ra. In the cold weather the day is shorter, work is not 

begun before seven, the midday siesta is eut out, and the zaminddér 

goes to bed earlier. 

When sowings are going on the cultivator will be out alll day. 
Matinee work om their irrigated lands chiefly with small hand 
Her ath dus. ‘The women of this tribe also do much work of this é 
es A Atal tims of the year the cultivator has to feed and water ‘ 

Fie etio and to prepare oll cake and sift chaffed straws for them. 
On this work alll the males of the household from five to six years 
of age and upwards, give their aid. 

“Jodhras, Ghebus and some others of. the aristocratic tribes, do 
not enitivate’themselves, and live a life of almost complete idleness 
Raloss they have taken sorvice in Government employ. 

The real occupations in life of a woman begin when she Gesmiieas 
harrias; at the age of from 12 to 15, When she first goes to hey oF proms 
Tinsband’s house she is generally treated as a guest and excused 
pasar labour for a longer or shorter period. aceording to her 
feahand’s status. ‘This period of ease lasts for from tendays to. & 

eH hen it is over, there begins a round of drudgery which 

~ Taste as long as she has strength to endure it, Early in the morning 
‘hefore service, she rises, makes the butter, and sweeps out the house 
Hakone ios the water, from two to five yharay fall, Sometimes the 

and fet watercourse is close by, and sometimes faraway. When the 

Me ga pre in irda asin the Chhachh, they bring the water before 

Aaybreak. Later, she grinds the com for the day’s food, collects 

Cy breetfang, prepares bor husband's morning meal, and if be is 
| eheSe the fields, takes it to him with butter-milk. On hor reture 

tre eats her own breakfast, spins the clothes of the family, grinds 

shore corn, and does laundry work. ‘Then water has,to be ‘fetched 
_ Weecond time, and dinner cooked and served to her husband. Her 
| sscconner, and a turn at the spinning wheel, finish the day. | tn 

|r there. are the care of the children, and other domestic 

duties, “She also helps with. the business of the farm. If cotton 
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=. 8 she does the picking 
Population: watches the ripening crops to keep off the birds, and also gleans 
behind the reapers. Among the lower classes, she carries manure to 
the fields, weeds the crops, and makes herself generally useful. 
From time to time she has to plaster the walls and floors, and 

ir the fireplaces, and so on. ‘The rest of her time is taken up in 


‘Manners, 


er 


Manners. 


[Paur A. 
(chund?). Tn harvest time she 


eco asl fois wediag or fanaral feasts a0 Ger a ae a ge 
Eeeiray ey ae Ctiee miscellancous matters. ‘Shel Worainoe ie 


lower cultivating classes assist the men in every branch of their 
work, except ploughing. Malliarnis in particular have many cares 


other than domestic. 


Besides weeding and other agricultural 


uties they spend much of their time selling their garden produce 
in the towns and large villages. Generally, the higher the tribe 


comes in the social scale the less 





the women help the men in out- 
danashin women south of the 





























door work. ‘There are few par 
Kala Chitta. 
Divisions of ‘The day is divided by the Muhammadans and Hindiis into 
fine" the following portions > 
~ Somes. Hinds, | meee 
‘Sars - ; | aan. 
Dhami or Suntin da vein... Amrit vela or Parbhat vela | B Aot tod aa 
Fricor Nase ec te | Abe 6 ae: 
Kachchi roti vela d en 
sila ah ees rhe 
Depubrén 1 | Nope Seon 
Diale be dia 1a. 
Pes : 2a 
Iatt Pea Pees rue cc won| le 
Phe Tita th [ri 
Din andar bar | ss ear sant 
amishas or Sham | aekdlan ven Tra 
Khuftin or Sta | Sota | wto10 va 
Abi it. | aan i | Midnight, 























The following from Mr. W: 
equally true of this district 





ilson's Shahpur Gazetteer, is 


“The rules of etiquette are not very well defined, and differ 


greatly from those in vogue in 
are not treated with such 
possible out of doors. When ah 
together, she follows at a respectf 


European countries. Women 


ference, and are ignored as much a 


usband and a wife are walking 
al distance behind, A woman 
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should not mention the name of her husband or of his agnates 
older than her by generation. Words denoting connection by 
marriage have become so commonly used as terms of abuse that 
they are not often used in their proper sense ; and a man genc- 
rally speaks of his father-in-law (sai) as his uncle: (ehdcha). 
Tt is shameful for a man to go to his married daughter's house, 
or to take anything from her or her relations : on the other hand 
f son-in-law is an honoured guest) in his father-in-law’s house. 
When « married woman goes to visit her mother, it is proper for 
the women of the family, both on her arrival and departure, to 
make great lamentation, and lift up the voice and weep. 


“When friends meet, they join but do not shake hands, or 
each puts ont his hands towards the other's knee : or if they are 
very great friends they embrace each other breast to breast, first on 
onésideand then ontheother. Ifaman meets holy person (pir), 
he touches the latter’s fect by way of salutation. Should acquain- 
tances pass one another, one says Salim alaiknm (peuce be on 
thee), and the other replies Wa alaikwm ussaldm (and on thee bo 
peace). ‘They then enquire after each other's health, the usual 
{nestion being ‘Is it well? (Klair), and the answer ‘fairly’ 
Grai), or ‘thanks (to God)’ (shut), "When a visitor comes to 
the honse he is saluted with a welcome (dni or ji dea), and 
answers “blessing be on thee’ (khair hori). ‘The use of chairs and 
tables is becoming more common, but it is usual for a peasant 
when resting either to sit on his heels (athria), or to squat on 
the ground cross-legged (patthalli), ‘or to sit on the ground with 
his arms round his knees, or with his chddar tied round his 
waist and knees (ofl) to support his back. 

“Some of their gestures are peenliar, although, as in Huropey 
a nod of the head means ‘yes’ or ‘come,’ and a shake of the head 
means ‘denial.’ ‘Thus, a backward nod means * enquiry,’ a ¢lick 
with a toss of the head means ‘no,’ jerking the fingers inward 
means ‘I do not know,’ holding the palm inwards and shaking the 
head is a sign of prohibition, holding up the. thumb (uti 
means ‘contemptuous refusal’, wagging the middle finger (dhirl 
provokes a person to anger, and holding up the open palm is a 

insult, In beckoning a person the hand is held ap, palm 
outwards, and the fingers moved downwards and inwards.” 


‘The main food-staple is wheat, but this is often supplemented 
with hfjra, which is generally eaten during a great part of the winter 
instead of wheat, and is rightly supposed to be very sustaining. In 
Fillages where there are many wells, maize becornes an important 
food-staple. Gram is eaten only by the poorest, and, except in the 
Jandal iltka of Pindigheb, it is not common to*mix it with other 
grains or the food of the people. Rice, moth, and barley are all 
pleasant now and then for a change but sre only fit to nourish 
Komen, children and horses. Sag or green stuffs furnished by 

Cy 
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the green leaves of gram or mustard in season, supplement the 
bajra cakes, Ghiis luxury not much indulged in, When it is made 
by zamiudare it is usually for sale and not for home consumption. 
Gir is also «luxury not easily obtained, except in the Chhachh 
iléka of Attock Tahsil. Meat is eaten by all who can afford it, 
and milk is largely consumed at all times. Meat and sweetmeats 
(labia), are essential on the oceasion of the Ids, or when friends 
© are gathered together to help in earrying ont some heavy piece of 
embanking or other work : such gatherings are called vaugdr, and 
are not uncommon. 

‘The regular meals of the ordinary agrioulturist are two, one 
in the morning about 10 a.1., and the other at sunset, but often 
two light meals, consisting of the remnants of previous meals are 
taken. 

At ‘Kachchi roti vela, ie. 8 A... a small meal of bread 
(chapatis)) cooked the night before, and left over from last night's 
meal, made of hijra or wheat, with butter-milk or salt and pepper, 
if lasse (buttermilk) cannot he got, may be taken. ‘The first big 
meal of the day comes on at roti rela, 10 s.w.; a full meal of new 
baked cakes (clapitis) of hijra or wheat, with butter-milk. At pesht 
ela, or 2.x. or 50, a piece of the bread left over from the morning 
meal is eaten with salt and pepper. At namdsidn 7 vat., the chiet 
meal of the day, consisting of Wena, wheat or maize cakes with dat 
made of mash, mung, moth or sdg (tirémira or sarson) is eaten. 

Among Mussalmans, meals are cooked at home in the cold 
weather, and at the village tadiir by the Jhinwar in the hob 
weather, but this custom, though very general, is not universal, 
and Jhinwars are not found in every villa; ‘The meals of 
Hindiis are always cooked at home. The Jhinwar is paid by 
being allowed to retain a portion of the flour brought to him to 
be cooked, Themen of the household eat first, and after them the 
‘women. 

The clothing of men varies slight! 


Dress. [Part A. 














in different parts of the 
grt is usually of lange size, often twenty yards in 
length. ‘Those of tahsfls Pindigheb and Fateh Jang are often. of 
most imposing dimensions. The greater the social importance of the 
wearer the higger the pari. A sheet of cotton cloth, which is 
always of country make, is wrapped round the loins and reaches 
to the ankle, and is called lang or majhla. In many cases, 
especially among those who have any connection with official life, 
the lang gives place to the paijdmas. ‘The upper partof the body 
ig clothed in_ a tunic or Furta of cotton cloth, which slips on over 
the head, and the neck opening is fastened with a small thread but- 





















ton on the left shoulder. ‘The kurta is generally loose and wide 


and reaches nearly to the knees. Many of the younger men in 
partsof the Thal wear no kurta at all. The chddar, however, is uni 
versally worn, It is a sheet made of Gira, a coarse white cotton 
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hhome-spun, about:threo yards in length and one and a half in width, fie 
Ttisworn asa cloak, wrapped shawlwise round the body. ‘This ig POO 
fhe hot weather dress. In the cold weather the fargal or anga, a 
fort of loose coat, wadded with cotton, and reaching nearly to the 
Kneoris put on over the kurtz, but often it does the duty of both. 
Souctimbs the only change made in the cold weather is to replace 3 
the chidar by a sheet ‘of double-woven cotton called a dohar, or a 
eee blanket usually made of sheep's wool, and called Toi, is worm, 
Richer people prefer alight quilt called. dul to, the fof. ‘The 
thoes (itdoy are of tho ustal description. Sandals, Kerf or chaplh, 
sre wenin some. parts of the Tallagong, Pindigheb and Fatteh 
Tang tals and in the Khattar tract of Attock. "Blue pugris are 
sare bua Chhachh and Makhad, but blue cloth, which Colonel 
Grusroft describes as tho common dress in these tracts, is not now 
Gfeen soon. The taste for European cloth has spread largely among 
the wellsto-do and the extravagant, especially for long coats an 
for waistooats, but ib is still little used by the common folk.. Mon of 

Tater wear a long choglix or coat with roomy slecves, and 
Pejoputa, or shay, worn plaid fashion across the shoulders. =a 


‘The women’s costume does not differ very materially from that Clothing of 
of mon Thay wear loose, very fall, trousers called autthan. ‘Theso™ 

tre usually of coloured cotton cloth, with silk lines running through < 
them. They contain much cloth, sometimes as many as twenty. 

yards or more, and hang in innumerable folds ending in a tight band 

athe ankles, Women generally have a dress fair and a working 

fair, the latter lasting for years and finally consisting of an aggre 


gate of patches of many different coloured cloths. | Kurlas are 
{orn unversally, and consist of cotton cloth, usually finer than 
that used by the mon, of homo-spun, or purchased from the bases, 3 
usually coloured, but sometimes white. The kuréa hangs loose over 

the band of the suithan, Over allisthrown the chddar or bhochan a 
Kind of shawl, worn over the head, and hanging down over the 
shoulders and body. It is usually about three yards in, length, 
Gnd may. bo of any colour. ‘The’ women’s shoes are of the usual 
Ca dress is worn throughout the year, but the 

ss of the material varies. 

‘Phe saléri is a coloured cloth, usually blue or yellow, used on 
gala occasions, or on appearance in public, and is made of cotton 
Fixed with yellow or red silk. ‘These often give n gay and pictur 
esque appearance ton group of women. ‘They are much worn about 
Hiasan Abdal and in the Attock Tahsfl, but “are used throughout 
the district. 


The chief difference among th 














he Hindus is that they tie their 
turbans in another way, and that the shopkeeping classes in some 
ofthe district use the dioli or Joitecloth. Also the Zang is 

eet worn, ‘The women also dress their hair differently, The 
* Ordinary Muhaimmadan, of both sexes, can be distinguished wb @ 
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Arnos Distaicr.] Houses. 


CHAE stance from the ordinary Hindd, but the difference is one of 
Population: Peneral appearance more than of dress. 


[Rawr A. 


Gruments. ‘Men wear few ornaments, though it was undoubtedly once the 
custom for them to carry a good deal of jewellery. A ring, chip, a 
signet ring usually of silver, is the only ‘common ornament for men, 
An amulet (tdiriz) of some sort or other may be worn on the arm or 
the neck, Bays wear a necklace, huassi, » small ear-ring, neitnd ri, 
usually of silver, occasionally of gold, and a bracelet, kara, but these 
are discarded Inter in life. ‘The practice of loading boys with 
jewellery is in decay. The women’s ornaments are limited ouly by 
the want of money to buy more. 'The following are a few of the 
commonest. All ate ugly, and many are heavy, and must cause 
the wearer a lot of inconvenience. ‘They are not worn by widows. 








Pozeb oranklet, usually of silver ; kura,a bracelet, also usually 
of silver 5 banyan oF chiridn, bangles of silver ; chihdp, an earring ; 
chhalla, ving ;hasli, necklet, usually of silver ;7tti, locket of gold 

. or silver ; dahddaridn, large ear ornaments, usually of silver; 
tacitri, an ornament worn on the forehead ; koka, or nali or long, 
nose-ornaments of silver or gold ; loldk; a golden nose-ornamen 
nath, a nose-ring ; blovatta, x silver armlet, worn above the elbow ; 
chandkdn, an eax ornament of silver patri, a thin ring, with a broad 

_ backs har-hamel,a necklace of coin, rupees or eight-anna pieces 
strung together ; tikke, usually of gold, worn on the forehead ; 
dholna, of silver or gold, an ornament worn like a locket ; chaunp= 
kali, another neck ornament ; jwuldili ordilrakini, a kindof charm ot 
stone set in silver, worn round the neck, and sucked by the wearer; 
tawiz, usually of silver, a charm, a kind of philactery, worn on the 
arm, or more usually ‘on the neck; and jugni, a small gold orna- 
ment, usually attached to a necklace. 


‘Throughout the district, the houses of the people consist of one 



























Houses. 
for more rooms ealled koffde with a courtyard, called veliu or wil 
in front. 

he ho y made of rough stones and mud 


cement. Tt i ed and low in the roof, being not 
more than 10 or 12 feet high. It consists in general of one large 
room about 86 feet long by 15 fect wide, with one or two other 
rooms built on, each about 12 feet square. The roofs hre always 
flat and aro used as sleeping-places in tho hot weather, ‘The 
walls are too weak, and have too little power of resisting the rain, 
to support the roof, which is accordingly held up on strong. posts 

into the ground, the walls acting merely as a defence 
against the weather. Across the beams wooden Tafters are laid, 
and oyer the rafters branches and leaves. ‘The whole is then 
well covered with earth mixed with chopped straw. It is then 
plastered with cow-dung and chopped straw. ‘The timber usedis 
usually phulah kav, tit, kikhar or bor. Deudur or shisham is seen 











a 








made by the women of the household from fine white clay mixed 





a 
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ants are built for them by the village carpenter or potter, who 
receives his food while the work is going on, and present of clothes 
or money when itis finished. Payment for work at a fixed rateis 
made only by the Khatris and the non-agriculturists. 

The house ie generally built at one ide of an enclosure, stir 
rounded by a mud wall. ‘The courtyard may be common to several 
fouses, On oneside, adjoining the hoase, will generally be found a 


cattleshed, built much in the same way as the house itself. Some- 


times, however, cattle are kept in part of the dwelling house, access 
fotheir part of it being through the main living rooms, The court- 
yard generally has a manger (called khurli) of elay for the exttle. 
‘On the other side of the courtyard ranged against the wall of the 
enclosure, is Wraised earthen bench with the family chula or fire- 

lace, earthen water pots, ete., and on the fourth side of the square 
Fe the entrance door, and possibly another rough shed for cattle or 
Goats, or for a store of grass and other fodder. Outside the 
Enclosure there is often another enclosure set round with » 
Joose thorn hedwe for the protection of goats and sheep. 


‘The doors of the house itself revolve in wooden sockets or are 
imade like shntters, and are closed usually by hasp and padlock. 
Tnside, the houses are in general kept serupulously clean, the walls 














~ Teoped and polished, or sometimes whitewashed, with the pots 


and pans of the household arranged upon shelves or in recesses. 
nthe matter of ventilation, however, the houses leave a good deal 
to be desired. ‘The floor is only of earth but is kept clean and 
neat, being frequently hand-scrabbed with light clay and eow- 
dung. . 
ally on well irrigated lands the enclosure often cou- 

tains a Persian lilo tree, an acacia or a Jer, which gives it more 
pleasing appearance. 

‘The furniture in the house consists chiefly of necessaries, Furaitan. 
Every liouse contains receptacles for storing grain. These are 


ia. ‘The former is usually a rectangular tower built 
jin one corner of the main rooms open af the top, with a moveable 
Tid, and «un opening at the side for taking out the grain. It holds 
up to 25 or 30 mannds. The latter is much Smaller, is cit 
in shape, and holds three or four maunds. A fow beds (chanpdia). 
often coloured a bright red with some kind of eee: several spin- 
ning wheels, several low stools, a churn, a handmill or two for grind- 
ing corn, pots and fans, trap, baskets, cotton quilts (éulaé or lef), and 
‘all kinds of odds and ends are found in every peasant’s house. 
itthere is no confusion. Everything is neatly arranged in order. 
‘has fo be economized and things not in use are disposed on 
Ives and in bags. 


with chopped stra. ‘The larger receptacles are called kilil, the 
st halo! 








CHAP.1, 0. 
only inthe houses of the rich. As a rule, the houses of the pea- seh 
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Arrook. Distatct.] Furniture. 


GHABTC: ‘Tho cooking vessels used by the villagers consist of— 


[Paw A. 


‘Population. 


3 
: 


Katwi (deychi), a big vessel in which the food is mixed and 
cooked, to stir which a chamcha or doi (spoon) is used; rakibi, 
saucer, used as a small dish; fabdkh, an earthen vessel, used for 
putting bread on, and for mixing the flour with water before 
cooking; salnak or pitar, larger earthen vessels of the same kind 
gharrah, earthen pot for water ; katora,asmall open vessel, usually 
made of mixed metal in this district ; thal, also of mixed metal, for 
— placing bread upon when about to be eaten ; pidla, tis, bathal or 

cup, of earthenware; changer, or chakor, a sort of flat open basket 

* or wicker tray; find, an earthenware vessel, a sort of sinall 

gharah; tawa, a flat iron dish or plate upon which the bread is 

cooked in (chapatis, ete.) ; kardhi, also of iron, with two handles, of 

all sizes, used for confectionery; kiiza, usually an earthenware 

= vessel used for washing the hands ; chatwri, used for keeping milk, 

made of earthenware ; dola, also of earthenware, used in milking, 

= ete.; galni, an earthenware vessel used for making butter, curda, 

ete. ; kulji, an earthenware vessel with a lid to it; and battakh, an 

earthen water-bottle, used by pedestrians, or by shepherds, graziers, 
ete., to carry their drinking water in: 

















‘The miscellaneous articles usually found in a caminddéri house 
consist of — A 
square stool some 6 inches high and 18 inches 
square, on which women the flour-mill of two stones, 
one of which revolves on the other ; chilu, the fire-place; charkha, — 
the spinning wheel; si, needle; siiduni, or sieve for cleaning 
flour; paki, small fan; tokre, basket for various purposes; uri, & 
kind of bobbin from whieh the thread is spun; atoran, for winding 
thread on to before placing it on the bobbin or uri ; sildi, a large 
iron needle ; ndla, a kind of reel ; tarakla, a bobbin ; karandi, an iron 
ladle for oil ; madhdni, a churn put into the galni, 
make butter ; belni, a cotton gin ; tarwkri, scales ; binda, a low stool ; 
pulang, a bed ; balang, ropesforhunging clothes on, clothes lines; dina, 

chirigh ; ehhyj a sort of shovel-shaped basket for sifting 
grain, or, when larger, for sifting refuse ; langri, a mortar of stone 
Or hard earthenware ; elatt, a large stone mortar ; molda, a pestle 
muade of wood : chau, a square unbacked chair choke, a measure 
of capacity, usually of wood ; paropi, a small measure of the same 
kind bit, a weight, usually of stone ; dalba, a small round box of 
wood or brass; surmedini, a small vessel for blacking the eye= 
lashes ; shisia, small looking-glass ; wcha, a sinall pair of pincers 
for extracting hairs and thorns; pirka, a low chair with a 
back, lacquered usually, and used at marriages and. feasts; matti, a 
Taegolsarthon yossel for water ; jhduli, an, carthen Vossel sé topline 
holding miscellancous things; and the /ukka last, but not least, 
completes the tale. 





Piri, a lo 
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Arrook: Distmror.] Disposal of the Dead. [Parr A. 
hyenas e OAP.L0. j 
When any Musalmin dies, his relatives are summoned by the. 
ndi or other kamin, and the female relatives assemble and weep PPetem ; 
~ round the body. His male relatives in this district go themselves 
to dig his grave, and preparations are made for the funeral feasts. 


Tf the doceased is a male, the Imm of the masjid bathes the 
body; if a female, the women of the family bathe and lay it ont, 
and. the shrond is prepared of white cotton cloth. ‘Twenty-five 
‘ards are taken up in a man’s grave clothes, which consist, of a 
{it Btting to the body, and two long winding sheets. 


‘When the grave is ready, the bed on which the body is lying Disnosa of 
js lifted by the near relatives and carried to the grave, those beatin i 
accompanying it repeating the Kalma as they go, having pre- 
fared themselves as for prayer. At some distance from the grave- 
Yard the bed is set down with its head to the north and its feet to 
the south. The Mullin stands on the east side and turns his face > 
fowards Mecca, and the by-standers range themselves in three . 
rows behind him, Prayers aro then said, and charity is collected 
from Rs. 3 to Rs, 40 in cash, or grain from 4 to 20 maunds, with 
copies of the Qorin. The Qorin is first passed round from hand 
tohand, and then the money, grain and copies of the sacred book 
fare distributed. ‘The charity thus collected is known as the 
 qskdt.” It is divided into three shares; one share goes to the 
~ Imdm of the masjid who leads the prayer, one share to the kamins 
or village servants, and one share to the other Mullins, Darweshes ~ 
* and the poor who may be present. = 


‘After this the body is taken to the tomb, and lowered into it. 
‘The grave is always made north and south, and the head is placed 
north and the feet south, the face as far as may be, being turned 
towards the Qibla and Mecea ; the winding clothes are then loosened 
‘and the tomb is closed with stones and filled in with earth and 

ivél, made into a mound. One stone is set up at the head and a 

‘smaller one at the fect, and thorns are placed over the grave to ~ 
keep off animals. ‘The [mam then stands at the west of the 

exhorts the people that all must die, and then gives fortl the 
call to prayer or bing. 


‘Then the relatives and others who have come in are fed b 
the deceased's relatives, After four days, charity is again aispente 
and for the next four Thursdays the Mullins are fed. After forty 
Gays, charity is dispensed, and thereafter one day in ench year is 
fixed for a commemoration feast, to which the relatives bring 

contributions with them, and all the brotherhood ; the Mullén and 
‘Imams, any strangers who may be present, or any mendicants who 
may ask for it, are fed, and as much as twenty maunds of flour 
and ten maunds of meat are. sometimes consumed. These funeral 
feasts and expenses.are nearly ag great astrain upon the resonrees 
‘of the people as the expenses of their weddings. 


bbe. 
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Arrook Distatcr.] Amusements, [Pawn A. 
GHAR LC 1, is senorilly possible to distingnish between the graves of 
Population. ren and of women by the manner in which the gravestone is 
set up. In one part of the District the male has the gravestone 
‘at one end, and the woman at the other. Elsewhere ono sex 
has the stone placed parallel to the length of the grave, and 
the other has it parallel to the breadth, in other parts no such 
distinction is made. When a Hindu dies no food is cooked 
in the house on the day of the death; the neighbours pro- 
vide what is necessary. ‘The house remains in mourning s0 long 
as the funeral ceremonies (kivvia Karam) last, usually for 13 
or for 11 days, the nearest relatives of the deceasod sleepin, 
on the ground. After that all clothes and vessels are purified, an 
the earthenware gharns and other utensils are replaced by new ones. 
‘The body of the deceased person is burned in the usual manner, and. 
_ on the fourth day after the death a bone from-each Timb is 
collected and sent ‘off to the Ganges in charge of a Brahman or 
arelative. If this cannot be done at once the bones are deposited 
in the walls of the dharmsd?, or buried, and eventnally sent to the 
Ganges, nearly always within the year. On the return of the 
messenger from the Ganges the Brahmans are feasted in thanks- 
giving for his safe return. g 
Amuements. ‘The zamindér of the district, for all_his laborious toil, allows 
himself a considerable amount of recreation—marriages and fairs 
are special oceasions in which every one joins once or twice a 
ear. There are also a number of games which are frequently 
played in the villages. Ea 
The great game of the district is pirkawli, arough sort of 
prisoner's base.* This is played by the villagers themselves, and 
Often in competition by the men of various villages. Large 
numbers join, and it is played at all times of the day when — 
not'too hot. Many villages are only too glad of an excuse to for- 
sake work and play pirkaudi. One man runs out into the open, 
two others pursue him. He tries to hit each of his pursuers in 
- turn and then escape while they attempt to throw him down, but 
must do so until he has touched them. The game causes the 
greatest excitement and rivalry between adjoining villages. y= 
dar nthind or tarde uthdna, the lifting of heavy weights, muvigli= 
phorus, the working of heavy Indian clubs, and throwing a 
Stone are popular amusements. 4 
Bing pakarna isa kind of wrestling in which the athletes 
seize each other by the wri but wrestling is not a village 
game at all. Wrestling ite great enthusiasm, but very 
seldom take place. 
‘Sammi, lodhi, Dhangraand dhamdl consist of a kind of dames,” 
and are usually practised at weddings. ¢ 
Tent-pegging (weea-hici), lime-cutting and similar sports are 
st erable extent in parts of the district. In 


Pestized to a consid 
lagang tent-perging is less kept up than it used to be, In 
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Arrook Distatct.] Fairs. [Pant A. 

some however, such as Liwa and Tamman, the Malice 
are still very fond of it, though they are not ver skilful. An in- Population, 
tnested crowd always gathers to watch and applaud. 

‘The higher classes, especially the Chandhris of Talagang, 
and the Jodhras of Pindigheb, go in a good deal for hawking, 

_ coursing, and more rarely shooting. 

‘The boys in the villages play various games, some of ther 
resembling those played by English boys. ‘Lawibi-kaudli and kavdi 
resem ne finds bf prisoner's base, but, quite different from rir 
faudi; chappan chhot is the same as hide-and-seek; kanhuri-tala 
corresponds to “* tipeat”; chinji-tarap is hopscotch; and there 
fare various other games of a similar kind. 











‘The melée or fairs, which are common in the district, are 7m 
vafreligious gatherings. They are nearly. all connected 
ma anecan important feature of the meld is the making 
ane ie. shine, and the distribution of food from, the 

Tangar of the shrine, The chief fair in Tallagang is thet heldat = * ¥ 
ge Orono Tange fairs, known as Urs, are held yearly at Makhads 
sai om in Bindigheb tahsil, at the shrine or cidrat of Sayyid 
ao nae Shah, Siténi, known generally as Muri Bidshih. | Large 
Growds gather to pay honour to the shrine, and on these ‘occasions 
great Quantities of food are distributed. "The principal fais is held in 
reat quantities Giended by about 6,000 persons. | The shrine and 
the present gadii nashin, Pir Galam Abbé, are held in high repute. 


In Fattch Jang Tabsil a fair attended by about 4,000 persons 
is held at Kot in the month of Baisakh- 





the eyes. Cures are supposed to be effected by placing upon 
the eyes earth from the tomb. 


‘At Hasan Abdil there is a very well known shrine at the top 
Of tin’ Menem Abdi hill 2,846 fect high. The shrine is the i. 
Khingsh of Wali Kandhéri. It is visited every ‘Thursday by Ka 


Hein of persons, and throughout Thursday night in the sbrte 
i the common belief cannot be 


‘a lamp is kept burning, which in mn 
ae Shed by wind or rain. The Panja Séhib tank and temple 
the ecene of a religious gathering in Baisikh, atten 


‘by three or four thousand persons. 

‘These are the chief fairs of a religious nature in the district, 
‘put there aro many others held at various intervals which do not 
justify special notice. Most melas are unimportant. 
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GEAPTS: ‘There is aothing noteworthy about the personal siames in 
Zepalation. common use in the district, The few Gakkhars and Janjuas 
fies, occasionally employ very high sounding names, as they do else- 
where, but’ the members of the prominent tribes in the district are 
contont with the more sensible names they have inherited from 
their ancestors, ‘The Pathans of the Chhachh and Makhad have of 
course distinctive names, but there is nothing peculiar about them. 
The common raminday names ure everywhere employed, and 
abbreviations are extremely common ; Mandu for Muhammad Khan, 
Ditta for Allah Ditta, Maula for Maula Bakhsh, Fiija for Faint 
Khan, and similar contractions. As for titles the commonest is 
- “Mallik". Tt is used by the heads of the Johdra families, and by 
allthe headmen of the Awans. “Raja” is applied to Gakkhars and 
Janjuas, but in strictness the younger members of the family should 
be addressed as Mirza. “Sardér” is the title of the chief Ghebas, 
Whe Khattars use the same title. “ Chaudhri is the title of pro- 
minent Mairsand Kahuts. It is also used by Jats and others. ‘The 
headman of the Alpials is addressed as “Chaudhri”, ‘The Gujars 
~ use “Chaudhri” or “Mehr.” Among Hindus the usual titles are 
in vogue. ‘he Muhials are generally called “Mahta” but the 
titles of “ Dewan ” and“ Bakhshi ” are also in use.“ Raizada” is 
not used in this District, Holy men among the Muhammadans, 
whether of Sayyid descent or not, use the title “ Pir.” Among the 
Hindus they secure the title of “Bhai”. Panfehas are addressed 
as “Mian.” 















CHAPTER II—ECONOMIO. 





Section A.—Agriculture, including Irrigation. OBAPIA. 
‘The area of the district is divided as follows :— 
Cultivated 913,760 ah 
Culturable waste 1,669,382 
216,806 


Government Forests 
Other unculturable waste .. 


‘The last item consists chiefly of ravines, torrent beds, hills 
and rivers. 

In general, the soils of the district take their character from Sal 
the underlying tock, and are in consequence either limestone or 
Sandstone ‘detritus ; but. there are wide variations from this rule, 
aad it will be necessary to mention one or two circles in some 
detail. 

‘The portion of the Chhachh north of the Chel stream is camenh xs 
totally distinct from any other tract in the district. ‘The Tands 
teavest to the Indus are poor in quality, vory sandy and stony, 
Dat the remaining area of this part of the circle, the tract known 
Jocally a3“ Chbachh ké dil” (the heart of the Chhachh) is of the 

Tijghest fertility. ‘The soil is a rich loam, an_allavial | deposit 
from the Indus and the surrounding hills, Water is near the 
faafiee, wells are numerous, and the farming, especially of well 
ands, ie excellent. ‘The crops of sugarcane, tobacco and maize 
sande rc lands, and of maize and wheat on the hard lands, are“ 
always heavy; © Chachh dbdd te mutk ghaiv hdd” is a common 
siving, meaning that the Chhachh does best in seasons of scant 
Punfail, the soil being naturally moist. Tt does not do badly even 

fa years of heavy rainfall, though the yield invariably suffers. 

South of this fertile tract and on both banks of the Chel is a 

narrow strip of swampy ground. 

Water is nowhere more than a few inches below the surface, Ths Chel 
and constantly oozes out on the surface. Every hole and. depres. 
Sion is full of stagnant water, and there are few fields that are not 
waterlogged. ‘Tho case of high-lying fields is even worse, for 
their soil is a prey to kallar that has heen deposited by evaporation 
from moisture brought up to the surface by capillary attraction. 
The water inthe main’ channel of the Chel is only afew inches 
helow the surrounding ground. ‘The current is sluggish, the 
channel being narrow and much choked by agnatic weeds. ‘This 
fract extends from Musa Kudlatti to Shamsdbid, and was thus 
Gosoribed by Mr. Stecdman, Settlement Officer, at Revised Settle- 


ment:— 


1,171,633 
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ae “The Chel lands are situate along the Chel stream, on either 


Agriculture: siqc, from the village of Khagwini to that of Shamsibid. 


he water-logged condition of these lands is due, I fancy, 
to the following causes: The Chhachh plain is some 800 feet below 
the watershed running from Lawrencepur to the Attock hill, 
Water, throughout the plain, is near the surface, and is, I believe, 
supplied by percolation from the Indus, The rain that falls on 
the aipiog ‘Maira above, sinks in and finds its way down to the 
Chhachh plain; and there, meeting the subsoil springs of that 
plain, is forced up to the surface between the plain and the foot 
of the Maira. My answer to the question ry then does not 
water ooze up all along the base of the Maira? is—(frst) that 
robably the subsoil drainage of the Maira is directed on to the 
Chet lands by the Kimré hill on one side, and spurs from the 
Gandgarh on the other ; and (secondly) that from Shamsibéd the 
water-table is farther from the surface, and Chel runs in a deeper 
channel. The lands between the Chel stream and the Maira are 
consequently much wetter than those on the right bank. The 
soil itself, apart from the water, is good enough—a light loam, 
without any approach to clay, except in a few spots. A good 
deal of harm has been done ‘by kallar on the right bank near 
Darya ; and also on the left bank near Shamsibéd. Judging from 
tho general tenor of Major Cracroft’s report, the village assess- 
ments, and the villages’ internal rating, there must bays ioe 
great deterioration’in these lands since the first Settlement. They 
fre now poor, sour and water-logged soils, on which only kari 
crops can be grown with any chance of success ; either kallan or 
water being fatal to the greater part of rabi crops, if sown.” 


From tho edge of the swamp the ground rises to the high 


‘he fringe of 
iiesarwsla ridge, the watershed between the Chel and the Haro systems 
ridge. extending from the foot of the Gandgarh mountain, some two 


miles south east of the Kibla Vindi hamlet of Manza Malikmidla to 
the village of Riimfin at the foot of the Attock hill. The western 
end is a rocky spur moving down from the Gandgarh motntain, 
and attaining’ a maximum elevation of 1,869 feet close by the 
tahsfl boundary. ‘The rocky formation soon ceases, and is 
succeeded by indurated clay cliffs, that aro in turn replaced by a 
ridge of loose sandy soil. ‘The northern fringe of this slope down 
to. the edgo of the Chel lands is mostly composed of a poor sandy 
soil and falls gradually to the plain below. Here and there soil 
af a more clayey composition is found, and the gradual slope 
disappears. ‘The surface becomes broken and intersected by 
drainage channels with high steep clay banks. Beyond Kibla 
Vandi the character of the slope changes altogether. ‘The soil is a 
stiffish loam near the plain, butas the Gandgarh spurs are reached, 
the soil becomes stony and further on rock crops out. ‘The 
drainage channels are abrupt and steep, and the beds are Tined 
with coarse sand and rocky detritus from Gandgarh, 
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“Agroox. Distarcr.] The Attock Nil. (Pant AL 

Whe soil of the whole of the’ tract just described is mich 
affected by the drainage from the Gandgarh and by that from the Asticaltare: 
sandy uplands to the south, ‘The large drainage channel that @’ingge and 
say ies upon the village of Nartopa and thoso of thenortheast ti at 
belong to Gandgarh, and all thoso to the west to the other cate- uplands. 
gory. ‘Tho Gandgarh drainage flows over the centre portion of 
go Ghhackh plain from Ghurghushti and Malikinéli to Milé and 
qesat Nixpur. ‘The fertility of the Chhachh depends in a great 
Pamgure onthe Gandgarh floods. These do not much benefit 
Thevlands over which they first pass, ‘The sand nnd coarse 
intritws they bring down do perhaps a little harm to parts of 
Ghurghuskti and Malikmilé, but after the first violence of the 
flood is spent, and the water spreads over the level lands of 
Herod. Shirk and the villages to the west, the benefit derived 
perrthe Iighest value, and unirrigated and wnmanured Tond is 
Het, double-cropped. Finally the flood waters, by depositing 
Srenaatter carried in suspension lose the greater part of their 
virtue, and in the western ‘end of the circle the unirrgated lands 
Toain become poor in quality. ‘Tho, wall irrigated lands too are 
sequal to those further east.. The fow villages) in the west 
20 cdlUf the circle that do not receive Gandgarh drainage are 
Sener Cin quality, but they contain s large mumber of wells, 
from which the income is very large. 


‘The drainage from the sandy uplands does, perhaps more 
harm than good. It falls entirely into the Chel stream. 


From the watershed between the Chel and the Haro to within Tie sin 
short distance of the latter stream, and from the Indus toa 
_ few miles beyond the village of Mirza, extends a rolling sandy plain 
rally iown a8‘ Maira” by the natives. Near the Indug 
Grane is vome hilly and ravine ground, but elsewhere the ground is 
fairly level, the drainge channels being little more than shallow 
depressions, All this plain suffors greatly from drought. Tt 
may. not be cultivated for several harvests, and then in a year of 
ood rainfall be all brought under the plough. Only the least 
Goraable crops are grown, and there are constant failures of the 
Turvests. Near the Haro the soil loses its sandy character, and 
je somewhat intermixed with stones. ‘The country becomes very 
Froken as drainage channels suddenly deepen, and with their 
Jateral feeders become impassable ravines, except at a few known 
tts: South of the Haro there is a decided improvement. The 
Peis not particularly good, and varios much in quality from 
Toam to clay ; but more use is made of surface drainagé and the 
fields are better embanked. 

Westwards from Mirza to the Hazara border, near Bhedin, we attock 
the strip of country along the right bank of the Haro is, with Lore 
the exception of a few alluvial. strips close by the stream, an 
fhtrisater network of deep ravines and watercourses. ‘Tho higher 
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~ ‘Artoos Disratcr.] The Jandét, (Pas As 
5 cuarsta. is generally strewn with water loam pebbles or coarse 


Agricaltor Corey kankar nodules, Here and there rock juts out. Cultiva~ 
tion is seanty, as the soil is extremely uneven and of the poorest 
quality. Further away from the hills there are fewer stones 
and soils varying from light to stiff loams, There is some capital 
Tandalong the hill. ‘The country between the Kawiigar and 
ie sae ie terse TE ies igh, poor i peeak oe Bs 

seamed with deep ravi 





Rock constantly crops out, and is 
generally near the surface. The tract from Katirian westwards 
ri to the tahsil border, and across the Grand ‘Drunk Rosen 
» wards, tothe villages irrigated by cuts from the Haro, contains the 

best bariini land of the circle. In quality it is loam, easily worked, 
.. and in years of good rainfall presi heavy crops. ‘The rain 

lands in the villages along the Haro, after it turns sonth-west, 
are generally poor. There is hardly any level ground, and the 
best lands ‘are those embanked in the ravines; the rest are of 
inferior quality. 

Yet, whatever the variations in the quality of soil, everything 
depends on the rainfall. In spite of the excellence of the soil to 
the west of the cirele, one year there is no harvest at all, next 
year the crops are so heavy that the graimis with difficulty threshed 
and garnered. 

The Fatteh Jang Nil takes its character from the 
¥sttel Se0@ underlying limestone rock. The soil being of limestone formation 
is much superior to the sandstone soil south of the Kala Chitta, 
The tract is everywhere gashed by deep ravines which carry off 
the drainage of the Kala Chitta. To the west pébble ridges erop 
up. ‘The circle is well watered by the numerons streams which 
run through. ‘Thongh these streams occasionally dry up in years 
of poor rainfall, yet deep pools here and there allow of dhallirs 
working on their banks, while wells are sunk in alluvial patches 
in their beds. ‘The centre of the circle round Bahtar village is the 
most fertile and prosperous part of the district south of the Kala 
Chitta. On the east the nili shades off into the westernanddrier part 
ofthe Kharora circle of Rawalpindi, with which it has much in com= 
‘The Ghed. mon. 
‘The Gheb lies between the Kala Chitta and the Khairi Murat. 
‘The soil resembles the dry gravely sol of the Rawalpindi Kharora, 
‘The east part is sandy, but fertile, while to the west the soil geta drier = 
4 and harder. Generally, the oil is excellent, and needs only ample 
rain to yield heavy crops, but is incapable of standing drought or 
the hot ‘sun of summer. ‘The Gheb is not badly watered, and few 
Villages suffer from want of drinking water. 


“pesandat, _ ‘The Jandil villages are in strong contrast to the rest of the 
district. Ravines are few. Rock crops out only very occasionally. 
Whe greater part of the circle is a rolling plain of light sand, 
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Arroce Distaicr.} Classification of Land. (Parr A. = 


Ibero i« itis rvigation ‘from well and prings, ut She most ot 22 aa 
tho tract is an open gram-growing country. Kharif cultivation is eeu" 
of litle importance, Wheat is grown, but the characteristic crop 

is gram. 4 

‘As far as coil goes the rest of the district is of one class, ‘Tho tos rat of 

soil is a Tight lonm taking its character from the underlying mse 
sandstone rocks, which all over the tract frequently erop up to the 

surface. Soil i devp only in depressions. 'The.surface of tho 

country. is scored by numberless. ravines. ‘Tho larger torrents 

Tayo often wide beds of sind, fringed with broad or narrow 

strips of rich allavial soil. On these strips wells are sunk. From 

the torrent bank the country rises in rough dry slopes of light 

Toam soil, often washed away in places and exposing the rock below. 

In conformation of surface the Makbad ilaka is somewhat different 

from the rest. The country is wild and mountainous, ‘The soil 

is sindy, and is deep enough for cultivation only on the tops of 

the stony plateaux or in the deep valleys banked up at tho lower 

ud. to catch tho soil washed down in the floods. Wells are few and 

small in aren. 

‘The four tabsils of the district having been settled ab three cjwaitsaion 
different Scttlomonts, the classification of land is not uniform. In ofan. 
Fattch Jang and Pindigheb tabsils the classification is the same a eaieh Jong 
in Rawalpindi district, which was settled at the same time. eli 

‘he following distributions of soil are recorded in the revenue 
papers — 

Chahi—ANl lands irrigated by wells. 

, ‘Abi-—Lands itrigated by springs or otherwise than by wells or 
» canals. 
Naliti—Lands irrigated by canals. (There are none in these 
~  tasils.) 
‘Saili>—Lands flooded by streams, or which by the proximity 
of water are naturally moist. 

——Lipdra—Land adjoining a villago site and enriched by the 
arainage of the village site, or by the habits of the people, or land 

hich ts habitually manure and is of excellent quality. Such 

land is generally double-cropped. 

Tas—Land lying ina depression and receiving water from 

othor lands, or land on-which embankments have been built to 

fetain drainage water. Such land is always of excellent quality. 


Mairx.—Ordinary tindui lands not included in any of the 
above classes. 
2 Rakkar—Bariné lands which are-so stony or sloping or 
unfertile that thoy cannot be classed as Maira. 











« 
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ei pee) | In Tallagene the recorded soils are = 


Talheene (i) Chahi—Land irrigated from wells. 
(ii) Abi-—Land irrigated from springs. 
iii) Saildb.—Land affected by river floods. 
Unirrigated— 
(i) Hait, land regularly manured, which in practice means 
‘almost exclusively land close to the village dbdt or 











outlying homestead. 

(i) Binint Areal, ld reeciving draivage from ighor 
ground, and retaining it either naturally, or by means 
of embankments. 


(iii) Maira, level or, fairly level lands of average quality, 
which may in some cases receive a limited amount, 
of drainage from above, but have no special means 

for retaining it. 

(iv) Rakkar, land on a steep slope, off which all moisture 
quickly drains, or owing to excess of stones or 
sand or other disadvantage, distinctly inferior. 

: For assessment purposes ‘only three classes of land ‘wero 

. adopted, (a) irrigated, (+) superior birdui, (c) inferior bardni. 

: The last class included maira and rakkar, while the other two 

classes of unirrigated land were thrown together as superior 

} Adydné. "This simple classification was found to be quite accurate 

enough, for hail and binéné I are almost equally remunerati 
while iad in) over wire avery unimportant last Til 
corresponds very closely to the Fattch Jang and Pindigheb li 
snd bint tok. vi leech lea 

In Attock tahsfl the classification of soils gave much trouble 

Attock tabsll. sid ig not yet simple. Le 
‘The classes adopted were— . . 
P (i) Chahi—Land irrigated from wells. 








tii) N dofasli + Land irrigated from springs and water- 
«a Nabri ef ets ze y 
(v) Sail = 

: (vi) Lipdra "4 
(vii) Las As in Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb. ™~. 





(viii) Maira 
(is) Rakkar 

‘The distinction between dhi and nahri depends on the naturo 

of the irrigation from the Haro river, above Sulténpur, where the 

stream sweeps round to the south, that is to say in the main in the 

_ Panjkatta tinct, the water-supply is not perennial. ‘The Haro 
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‘CHAP. 

is at that part of its course for a large part. of the year dry, and, =. 
the imigation ia not diseimilar to that from on nnamdation canal, AE¥eultre 
With each fall of rain a freshet comes down the river and this is 

caught and taken on to the land. ‘The other irrigation is all 
perennial, whether it is from springs or petty streams fed by 

springs, or below the village of Sultinpur, where the Haro 

bocomes perennial, from the Haro itself, Here, however, only 
‘comparatively small areas aro irrigated in the bed of the river, 

and the water is not really Haro water, but the production of 

springs which fall into the Haro bed just above. ‘The termnahri 

has, therefore, beon confined to the Panjkatta tract and one or two 

other villages down to Sultinpur, ‘and overything else has beet 
called dbi. In tho villages of Hasan Abdil, Wah and Sabapfr, 
three erops are sometimes taken off di lands instead of two. 
Bithor the local name for the superior land has been recorded 
inthe papers after the word dli or dhi I, dbi 11, dbi IIE have beon 
entered, In soveral villages superior nari land, which is manured 
or which catches the site from the irrigation channels, was found 
to have borne six crops in cight harvests, and has been classed as 
dofasli nalri. "ho total area is only 1,702 acres spread over 
soveral villages. In Sultinpur, where the nari lands are of very 
varying fertility, the local names have been added to the records, 


Saikéh has two meanings, ‘The saith in the Chhachh and 
Sarwila Circles means Chel land pure and simple, ‘Tho Innd in 
tho Chhachh which is flooded by the Indus is wretched and has 
therefore been classed as rakkar, except in mauza Jabbar, ‘There 
itis of rather botter quality and covers 128 acres, but it only 
occasionally gots the river spill, and has been shown as maird, 
Tn the Sarwéla circlo there are 51 acres of saildl along the Haro 
‘and tho Indus, but the land is poor in the extreme, and has been 

= olgsod as maira. Tho othor class of sailéh is that of the Nal 
ifelo, which is all river sailid, In the matter of fertility thre is 
ttle difference between the Chel lands and the genuine sailah of 
the Néli cirole, but the courso of husbandry is distinct. 


Las, like sailéb, has two meanings. In the Chhachh it means: 
Iand which is coveréd by tho spill fromthe Gandgarh range. After 
storm a torrent rushes down, does a little damage at the foot of 
the hill, and then spreads q rich silt over the surrounding country. 
‘The result is an extraordinarily fine soil. This kind of soil has 
Been recorded in whole or in part in thirty-one villages in -the 
Chhachh. 4 
In the Sarwila and Nili circles las means embanked lands in 
ravines or depressions, which, by virtue of their embankments, 

catch and retain the moisture. These lands are very rious, 

‘The embankments cost some money and a good deal’ of labour to 

make, and are very liable to be breached ; when they are, the land, 

from being of a high class, becomes unculturable. 
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ee In general only one class of Maira has been recorded. Butin 
Ageiealtare. ning villages in he Obhachh and four in the Sarwila, two clisses 








Hive been shown. ‘Tho villages are party somo of those slong the 
Cholstream, whosenorthera portionsare characteristically Chhachh, 
but which run back into the typical Sarwila sand, and partly 
those estates along the Indus which were swept by the great flood 
of 1841, and half of which were covered with sand and boulders 
and half of which escaped. ‘Tho sub-division is formed only in 
those vstates within which there aro pronounced differences of soil. 


Rakkay is the poor stony soil under the hills, indeed any land 
whieh by roason of salts, fankor, nodules, etc., is barely worth 
coultivating. 

Apart from the obvions distinetion hetwoon irrigated and un- 
{rrigatod, manured and unmanured soil, the chief distinotion betweon 
#oila doponds on thoir situation, though of course geological and 
chemical conditions have their influence too, Thus, las owos its 
character to ita position ina ravine which can be embanked at 
tho lower ond or below other land from which it can receive 
drainage, Maina is flat and absorbs the rain that falls upon it, 
but gots no drainage from other land. Rukkar is often on strong 
slopes, and does not as a rule rotain even the rain that falls on it. 


Who following tablo shows the proportion of land in. each 
of the principal classes :— 
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Woll cul ation, which is of consi 
fecounts for 3 per cent of the total cultivation. 
jeny from Tabsil to Tabsil. ‘The first great distinetion is 
that south of the Kala Chitte—as compared with the cultivation 


able bee 
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Arroox Disrarcr,] Tallaging Welle. (Paur A, 
of Attock tahafl and the tahafls of Réwalpindi Distriet—the mee 
principal crops are ordinary zamindar crops, tae, bajra, wheat “meer 
and barley, while the rich garden crops, which are so profitable 
where they can. be sfully grows, are here but seldom 

wn at all. ‘This is duo to the absenco of markets and to 
the fact that the cultivation is in the hands of eavafndér owners and 
‘occupancy tenants, and notin the hands of Malligrs, who alone 
haye skill in market garden cultivation. ‘The growing of garden 
crops and the hawking of them for salo is not considered decent 
fora self-respecting sumiudir., Again, south of the Sonn ho walla 
fre much less elaborate affairs than in the Vattch Jang and 
Pindigheb Tahsils, 

‘he Tallagang wells almost without exception aro situated in Tallygang 
the slips of moist alluvial land which form on the banks of the tor- """" 
ronts wherever they brondon out: water is found at a moderate 
dopth, and the wells, roughly but strongly built of unmortared 
stono, cost but little to make: the expense, of course, varios greatly, 

Tut an avorago well may be taken to cost from Ra, 100 to 

Re, 125, plus about Rs. 45 or Rs, 55 for the wood-work,. ‘Tho aren 
commanded by thes wells is vory sinall,xeldom exceating couple 

fares, oftais nnuch loss, nnd this too generally split wp between 

number of co-sharers; the cultivation therefore is generally of a 2 
fairly high class especially when tho wolls aro hold by Malls, 

fag most of them are. ‘The wells aro, however, often dependent on 
the rainfall ton grent oxtont, for in timo of déought the supply of 
swator runs very low, in extreme eases failing altogothor ; and the soil 
is not soldom poor and sandy, or tainted hero and thore with whor, 
Dut on chili land of fair average quality tho yield 4s good and cor 
tain, ind tho laud is almost always under one crop or another. Bdjen, 
for instance, may be taken in tho kharif, wheat, or move probably 
barley, will bo putin as soem ns the hijva is off the ground, and if tho 
sWbi crop is used as fodder, a edd rabigerop or curly maine (sown 
iit Baiall’s) will follow it. "Cotton is oor doal grown, and pop 
por and various garden crops: but the ordivary xamsidtr in many. 
parts carrios his prejudice against garden crops to such an extent 
‘that he will not grow them even for lis own yao for fear of being: 
taunted by his frionds with having turned Mallidr. Cano is handly 
“grown at'all; either the climate does no or the cultivators 
prefer a quick succession of loss remunerative, but also less 
troublesome, crops. 

‘TPhobestwellsin tho tahsilare on the Anharat‘Twmman, Many F 

-y poor, and those of later construction are not (like 

* in the hands of Malliérs, but have in many 

kc by ordinary zumindirs, who ure Jess able to 
_ moke them profitable, These lands are all well manured. 

Whe. wells aro jrenerally amply provided with cattle, owing 

tovthe subdivision of the land abtachod to them betyoon several 

owners or tenants. They aro generally worked by buffaloes 

two or even ono por well being suilicient: theso work singly 
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for 6 hours each, irrigating about 3 kandls w day between them : on 
Mallir wells not less than 3 buffaloes are used, and the well is 


worked longer in proportion. 


‘The Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb wells are much more valuable, 
‘Phe average area cultivated and harvested per well is approxi- 
mately 3 acres cultivated and Gacres cropped in each circle of 
Fattch Jang, while in the Pindighoh 'Tahstl the corresponding areas 
fare 2 acres and + ncros in Jandil and Makhad. The Sil Circle takes 
the lead with average of 4 acros cultivated and 7 acres cropped per 
well cylinder, These areas are much larger than thecorresponding 
areas irrigated by the rich gardon wells of Gujar Khin and Rawal- 

indi, Tho two great well tracts are the valleys of tho Sokn and 

tatteh Jang Sil, which lie close to one another and the valley 
of tho Pindighed) Sil nour Pindighob town. The Sonn valley is'& 
Continuation of the Soan valley of the Rawilpindi ahsd, and. the 
wells lio in clumps along the rich alluvial banks on eithor side of 
the broad bed of the stream, Water is near the surface and sol- 
dom more than one buffalo is used to work the well wheel, indoodl 
the male buffalo i vells in preference to other 
cattle, Tho wat seldom so abu 
that the well wheel can be worked day and night, so that the dist 
tion between good and bad wellsdepends almostentirely onthe water 
supply, the latter again depending on the character of the subsoil, 
whether clay or sand, The cautious zaminddr always sinks a trial i 


























boring before beginning to dig a well, and abandons his project 
unless he can find a spot where clay strata will not interfere with 

the intended cylinder. ‘The cylinder itself is made of dressod 

stone, sometimes undrossed stones, laid in mud, or less commonly 

Iaid in mortar. ‘The cost of a well varies from Rs, 200 to Re 400 
throughout the two tahsils, The Silwells are next in value to 

the Soan wells, and differ from them mainly in the water-supply 

being Tess abundant, ‘Tho wells on the Wadala stream in tho Sit 

Soun Circle are much troubled with thick strata of hard clay; and 
there are few good wells among them, although the soil isin noway 
inferior to that of the wells on tho other streams. ‘The best of the 
wells on the Pindigheb Sil are all within a few miles of the town. 

Some of these are extremely valuable but many are sandy and 
inferior, The water-supply is not inferior to of the Soan. 
wells, but the soil is inferior, the irrigated area is lager and the 
Awan tenants do not take so much trouble over their lands as the : 
hardworking peasant owners and Mallidr tenants of the Soan. In 
the Pindigheb Tahsil there are a good many wells along the north 














bank of the Soan river, which here forms the boundary between « 
Pindigheb and the Chakwal and Tallagang Tahsils. ‘The Soan at 
this part of its Course runs among wild ravines and hills alluvial 

are few, and wells much inferior to those in the higher 
Teaches of the Soan bed. With the exception of these well tracts, 
where wells are numerous and valuable, all the wells lie scattered 
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here and there, in alluvial patches in the beds of the numerous 
torrents, which intersect and drain the two tabsils, 





‘The Nandna, Bahudra and Reshi with the feeder streams of the 

two Sils, all have a few wells under their banks. In a few vil- 
lages wells can be sunk in level lands at a distance from a torrent 
bed, but this is very rare, and such villages are always looked 
upon as remarkable.” Everywhere double cropping is the uniyer= 
sil rulo on well lands and great quantities of manure are used. 
Without manure there can be no good well cultivation, 60 that the 
cultivator uses all his own manure and, if necessary, buys or bor= 
rows from his neighbours and from surrounding villages. Where 
wells aro numerous, the lipdra area is always correspondingly 
Small and irdnf ands genorally receive less attention and suffer 
by comparison from neglect. The cultivation is always the best 
that the zamindér knows; some men plough and manure and weed 
more than others, but all aro alike to giving their most coustant: 
attention and their hardest labour. Of all the chdht crops the 
most valued is maize und the Soan wells are famous for their maize, 
which is only second to the maize of the Chhachh plain in Attock. 
On the best wells the yields aro oxtraordinarily large, so much 50 
that 50 maunds and even more per acre is sometimes yielded by a 
well ina good year, Throughout the Fatteh Jang Tahsil maize 

is the kharif well crop and is tho pivot upon which the cultivation of 
the year turns. A good deal of cotton is grown in the Sil Sonn, but 
mh less than enough to supply local needs, A little pepe: and 
vegetables makes up the rest of the kharif cropping. ‘The maize ix 
usually off the ground too late for good wheat, crops to be sown, 60 
Darley, sown in December and January, follows the maize. In the 
Sil Soan late sown wheatis cousidered as good as barley and is 
grown even more than barley. A good many vegetables, onions, 
carrots, etc,, are grown in the rabi, but the rabi is on well lund only 
arbyo crop and is in all respeets subordinate to the kharff, he land 
gets little rest ; heavy manuring, close cultivation, constant weeding 
Aand plentiful water enable two crops to be forced off the land year 
after year with little rotation, and with no apparent diminution of 
fertility. In Pindigheb and especially in the Sil and Makhud cir- 
is notthe exclusive kharif crop. In most parts of the 

tabsil bdjra is more grown than maize on chdhi land, and in some 
Villages. maize is not grown at all. The reason for the neglect of 
‘miize lies more in the want: of skill of the cultivator than in any 
other reason, but maize dislikes excessive heat and the scorching. 
plains and hard soil of the west of Pindigheb are not favourable to 
maize. The best wells of the Sil, which lie close round to Pindi- 
cheb, grow a great deal of excellent maize, which yields little less 
iad of the well of tho Sonn, Noar Pindighob there aro a. fow 
wells, rack-rented by money-lenders, on which Mallidrs engage 
to pay to the owner a lump rent of 40 maunds of maize per acre 
cultivated without reference to cropping, the tenant taking for 
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CHAPITIA. self all the crops which he is able to grow on the well in the 


“Attock wells, 


‘ear. Ibis, however, doubtful whether any such rent is ever really 
id, while the wells upon which such rates are fixed are 
Inugh above the average of the wells in tho Silcircle, 'The Makhad 
and Jandil wolls are few and inferior, tho best being close to 
Maklud town, where somo good vegetables are grown, and close 
to Jundil, which is tho principal village in the dandil. 

‘Who Attook wells are by far tho most valuable in tho District, 
he Chhachh wolls are in a class by themselves. ‘They cartespond 
most closely with those of tho Jabba circle in the Swabi Tabail 
Of Peshawar, aud have the additional advantage of being mono 
contrally situated for markets. A large number of them, moreover, 
gut the Gandgarh spill, and grow fancy crops. The clutht avon in 
the Chhachh covers over one-soventh of tho total cultivated area, 
find pays nearly half the revenue, Tho water-level is high and thy 
wells are easily worked. here is still room for the spread of well 
cultivation, Indoed the ouly restraining influence is the want of 
manure, In the Sarwila wells aro much fower. Well lands cover 
nibont one-fortioth of the total cultivated area and pay about one- 
fifth of tho revenno. A largo numbor of tho wells ave situated 
close to Cumpbellpur, which affords an excellont market, and intho 
northern part of the circle there are several wolls which approxi= 
mute in character to those of the Chhachh. Thera is not the same 
opportiinity. for well expansion.as is to be found in the Chhuchh, 
except to a limited extent in the villages bordering on the lutfors 

Tho wolls in-the Nili cirelo are fewer in number. «The well 
cultivation covers about 2 per cont of the total cultivated, area. 
Phe wells vary much in charactor. ‘The majority ave in the 

far tract, Where conditions are yery favourable, and these are 
AHiy Heat. Tho Nala wrlla nro probably superior to thowo Of tha 
Sarwala, but whereas the Sarwila wolls are largoly. in the 
neighbourhood of Campbellpns, whore manure is cheap and tho 
market good, the Nélé wells arv far from any good market and aro 
more expensive to work. 

‘The well irrigation is of the general type found in Poshkwar, 








































3 in the Sarwila and 28 in tho Nala. On an average, sugarcane 
heing taken as a double crop, 100 acres in the Chhachh produce 
190 neres of crops,in the Sarwiila 178 acres and in the Nala 172 
acres. ‘The superiority of the Chhachh wells thus lies both in the 
area commanded and in the cropping. 

‘There are roughly speaking three classes of well cultivation. 
he least valuable is that in which a crop of maize in the khartf 
is followed by barley, wheat, methra or sarshaf in the rabi. Exoept 
in the Nal the favourite crop to putin after maize is barley, Tn that 
cirele wheatas the second crop has become more common, Inthe 
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Rawalpindi and the greater part. of Jhelum. he land attach 
to.cach well is very small, and the amount of double 
very large. The average area per well is 5°2 acres in Cl 
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second class ordinary tobacco takes the place of the barley or even 
follows it. - Tn the third type sugareane oceupios a consierable part, 

ofthe area which in the other two is under maize, This Inst type is 
jeculiar to the Chhachh, and reaches its highest development in the 
§ Chhachh wells near Hazro, where the cane is pawndhe and the 
tobacco is confined to the Chhachh 
© lands, Where it 0 vila, it is in the portions of estates 
in thot, circlo which project into the Chhachh. Sugarcane is 
really a double crop, remaining in the ground a whole year. On 
the wells round Hazro the same land bears cane year after year 
and is very heavily manured and very carefully farmed, Cotton 
ig nsually followed by maize or tat and often two crops of 
maize ire taken off the ground between May 15th and November 
15th. With vegetables there is hardly any system of rotation. 
Whey aro chiefly grown during the cold weather. Tn mauza 
Kili Kalin the well lands are farmed as market gardens, and 
“goo nover to be bare. English yogetables are grown in the 
cold anid native in the hot weather. 


=% There are hardly any df lands south of the Kala Chitta. an 
his soil is of importance ‘in the three southern tahsils only in the 
Sandal circlo, and there tho total aroa is only 189 acres. 
Gonorally, it may be said that in theso tabsils b/ cultivation and 
“cropping differ in no way from that on wolls, except that the water- 
“supply i# moro uncertain and the cultivation less careful, | From 
‘this it follows that bv lands are nowhere quite so valuable as 
3 ‘well lands, and theré is a tendency to take a somewhat lower ront, 


Tho dbi lands of Attock tabsil belong tothe Nii circle, hope 
"8 tio dbi in the Chhachh and'vory little in the Sarwifla, Abs eulti- 

jon varios enormously in value. A little is very poor. ‘The 
"finest, that-dorived from the springs in Wah and Wusan Abdi, 
costs much less than inferior cultivation of the same class 
elsowhere, ‘Taken asa whole df cultivation is even more inton- 
sive than chdhi, but. it is loss valuable on the wholo than the rich 
vation of the Chhachh, A hundred acres of land hear 
of crops. About three-quarters of the total adi lands 
ize in kharif. Some cane and a little cotton aro also 
pare “Maize is followed in the rabi by wheat and barley, the 

er predominating, Tobaccois also grown. ‘The rahi sown aren 
“always in excess of that, of the kharif. The dbf of the Sarwala 
eis inf ‘There is much-less cane and wheat, and more 
on, barley and “othor rabi" crops. 


“Nahri lands are confined to Attock Tahsfl, and within the sane. 
Jifto the north-cast corner of the Nii circle, the water being 
derived almost entirely from the Haro. ‘The channels have 

heir head for the most part in the Haripur Tabsil of Hazara, and 
the Attock landowners are dependent to a large extent on the 
odiwill of the chasse reuiy of Khanpurfor their supply. It is 
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alleged that this goodwill has sometimes to be paid for in hand 
cash. ‘The cropping is of very moderate quality. ‘Though over 
one-fifth of the area is classed as dofasli 100 acres of nahri land 
on the average bear only 94 acres of crops in th ‘The 
water-supply is not certain nor always abundant. "The chief 
kharif crop is maize, which covers about one-third of the total area, 
Cotton and fodder crops are other kharif crops. In the rabi 
wheat is sown to the same extent as maize in the kharif. Barley 
isalsoa common crop, and oilseeds also are grown, The kharif and 
rabi areas are about equal. ‘The nahri estates possess one great 
advantage over the purely Mdrdni villages, in that they never lack 
fodder. Maize, straw and chari are always available 'in the cold 
weather. 

Siilab is of importance only in Attock Tabsil and in the 
Sil Soan, The Attock saildh is of the two types ulready noticed, 
the chel sila) of the Sarwila, and the Haro suildh of the Nala, 
In the Sil Sonn the anid known locally as mat, is all good land, 
well ploughed and tilled. Wheat is far the principal crop, and 
the area under rabi crops is nearly double that under kharif erops, 
Tn the hot weather much of the saild) is liable to flooding, and 
cannot grow any crop. Over half the kharif area is occupied by 
hjjra. "The rotation always bogins with the rabi, and the first 
crop is nearly always wheat, less often barley. A kharif orop of 
bijra, or of jowar, or of pulses may be taken afterwards in the 
stalks of the wheat, but there is no cortainty. If a kharif erop is 
taken after the rabi, the land lies fallow for a year, but otherwise 
another rabi crop is taken in the next year. Th the best Sil Soan 
lands sight or ten ploughings are given during the summer months, 
and the land receives much attention. 

‘The Chel saileh lands are devoted chiefly to kharif cultivation. 
Legs than a quarter is under rabi crops. ‘The chief erop is chart 
Which on an average covers about 68 per cent of the total auilih 
area. A little maize is also grown. The chief rabi crop is wheat, 
and the only other crop of importance is barley. On, the Nala 
saild) londs the kharif is in excess of the rabi, but the disparity. is 
not so great as in the Sarwila. The chief kharff crops are maize 
and Mdjra which are of almost equal importance, Whent is the 
predominating rabi crop, though there is also a little barley. Only 
& small proportion of the Niild said ia double cropped. A hunt+ 
dred acres of land yield on an average 108 acres of crops. 

In the villages round about Tallagang itself, and in the 
Bhatt{ estates in the south-east corner of that tabsil, the systent of, 
cropping is the t ar course—rabi, then kharéf, then 18 
months’ ploughing: if this system were fully adhered to the area 
cropped in each harvest would be nearly the same, but in fact 
about two-thirds of the total crops aro taken in the rai. Apart 
from the fact that much of the newly broken rakkar land eannot 
grow anything but an inferior rabi crop and that the deep 
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embanked lands, from their liability to injurious floodings in the CAPE 
rains, are generally reserved for tho same harvest, the samindie 
always has a tendency, when conditions suit, to put as ruch land 
a posible under rabi erops, as being the mast remmneraive; 
while iis not uncommon, especially when the kharif does badly, 
to put the land in the following rabi under tantmiras or lose 
frequently barley, or sarson. 
In Tallagang it is in the villages where the soil and rainfall 
are rather better than elsewhere and tho cultivation more careful, ' 
that the two-year course obtains; but throughout the nest of the 
fahail the rabi and kharif lands are separate; the naturall 
manured lands immediately around the villages, where good, 
produco both erops, though not year after year; and the very" est 
embanked land is’ also capable of doing 20, though geierall 
reserved for the wheat crop, asin Chakwils but in the maira, which 
forms the great bulk of the land, the distinction between rabi 
fand Kharif is clearly marked, In these undulating plains between & 
the ravines the light sandy land (pordlidn) in the higher parts 
Griesup too quickly to mature a crop under the August sun, afd is 
nocossarily rosorved for wheat or gram; the terraced lands in the 
hollows are heavier, and from their situation more moist than the 
rest, and on them’a kharif erop is taken; but as such land beara 
& yory small proportion to the whole, the rabi exceeds the kharif 
in the epee of about three to one. The kharif land, how- 
ever, is, of course, quite eapable of producing a rabi crop, and in 
years of drought, especially when the kharif has failed, the usual 
iystem of cultivation is toa great extent abandoned. Drought apart, 
it, often happens that the kharif land and the cooler Tabi. land ie 
| given a change to the other harvest, for itis only the higher and 
fandier lands that can grow nothing but wheat or gram; and even ’ 
those in vory favourable creustanees may ropay eutvaion with i 
mot 


Tn Lawa and in other parts of Tallagang, where the holdings - 
of cultivators are large, the ludhé system is employed, mainly on 
level stretches of kharif land. ‘There it is a common thing to find 
that a part of the kharif land has been thrown out of cultivation as 
tudhi or old. In these places the kharff cultivation is rough, the 
land is not sufficiently ploughed, and so after three successive” 
Kharif crops becomes a good deal choked with weeds. The 
cultivator under such circumstances will keep only half his 
Kharif lands under cultivation, the other half lying fallow. 
After every three years the two halves are changed. ‘The  ~ 
drainage of the half left fallow is carefully conducted by little 
_ surface channels on to the portion under cultivation. It is doubt- * 
ful how-far this practice is really necessary. It certainly has the 
piresietict giving to such orops as are grown a larger share by 
- the rai 


than would otherwise receive, and it seems to be 
principally sad 














to where the holdings sre large and. the 
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ORAPILA. -.Itivation rongh. It isnot practised in the better cultivated villages 


of the tabsfl, though as regards soil and rainfall these are similarly 
situated to thosein which the builhi system prevails. Tho practice, 
however, seems to be less widely adopted now than 20 years ago, 

It tends to disappear with increasing pressure on the soil, 

‘The lipara cropping is quite different from that common in 
the adjoining District of Réwalpindi. There the kharif, generally —— 
bajra, is the principal crop of every year, while a rabi crop follows 
only now and then when early winter rains allow. With the exeep= 








tion of the Attook lipdra land of this class in this Distriot is suited 
for a different system of cultivation. Where the rainfall is very 
seanty manure only burns up drdni crops, and for the same reason 
the spring is moro important than the autumn harvest on lipdra, 
Only in the best villages of Fatteh Jang close to tho Rawalpindi 
borer, and then only in the best land, does hj precede wheat in 





the annual rotation. The course of cropping is the two-year course 
of a rabi followed by a kharif and then a year’s fallow. 'Threo- 
fifths of the famtined ae is in the rabi, and the rabi is the valuable 
crop. A great deal of barley is grown in years of good rainfall, 
the manure in the soil allowing advantage to be taken of a favour= 
‘able season, and the rotation to be broken without injury tothe soil, 
There is always a reserve of fertility in 
the zamnddr may draw wrofit offers, and their capacity. for 
cultivation out of turn in years is one of their most valuable 
characteristics, 
In Attock the cropping more nearly approaches the Réwale 











nured soils upon whioh j 
; 
i 


pindi system. As arule lipdra lands bear only a single crop but a 
Second crop is sometimes taken when the winter rains are sulfl- 
ciently early to allow wheat, barley or sarshaf to be sown. Tn the 
Chhachh the tipara lands as a rulo are poor, all the manare bein 


upon the well lands, In the Sarwila also the lipare is not good, 
Pitty Because there are wells in » good many vllnges, and arly 
ecatse the soil is too light to bo benefited by manure except 
where there is an exceptionally good rainfall. In Niilt the lipaim 
is better, but here again in the purely durdni villages the farming 
is poor, holdings are 1a and the cultivator often prefers to 
take only one crop from h Rabi crops are 62 per cent and 
*kharif 48 per cent. The rabi crops are wheat and batleyin about 
equal amounts. Bijra is by farthe principal kharif erop and is 
indeed the principal crop of the year. About a quarter of the 
Kharif cultivation is 


















‘A liitle surshaf is‘grown in the rabi, 
and some jowar and moth in the 

Tas lands, as noted above, are of two kinds. ‘The Chhachh laa, 
which is enriched by the Gandgarh spill; is sometimes double erop- 
ped, but this is not the rule. Of the cropped area 59 per cent is 
under rabi, and 41 under kharif crops. If the land does not bear two 
crops in the year, it will ordinarily bear a wheat crop year after 
Year, or a wheat crop followed by one of moth, or chirvi, in the 
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sone your, and. then remain fallow for a year, About a thinl of peerate: 
the kharif crop is maize, which shows the excollent nature of the Af#=ss® 
land, Mash and. mung and moth are also important crops. There 
is also some jowar. In tho rabi barley is completely over- 
adowed by wheat. ‘ho other kind of las is found in. embanked 
fiolds only, and is loss valued than the Chhachh las, South of the 
Kala Chitta the embanking of lands gets more and more valuable, 
tho further west the village lies. In parts of the Sil Soan and in 
Makhad large embankments built across ravines are found, behind —® 
which silt is brought down and deposited, until a valuable field 
forms whoro before was nothing but stones and rock, In Makhad 
ilaka these embankments are often the investments of savings made 
during « long military servico. Fields of this kind are meant to 
ror hon, and ordinarily cheat every year, he best las 
nds are kept for the rabi and ordinarily they’are more valuable 
than any other bardni lands, except. the best lipdre lying round 
village sites. 
Tn Attook ‘asl the cropping is diferont, | Most of the Zan 
lands aro cultivated on the dofasti dosdla system, viz, wheat fol- 
Jowed by bijra or moth, aud then a year’s fallow: but’ there is w i 
considerable amount of ekfasli hardila land, ‘The rabi and the , 
Kharif cropping are nearly equal. Over eighty por cent of the 
rahi crop is wheat, and in the rabi bijra covers almost the same 
proportion. ‘Tho lav lands of Nii are superior to those in Sarwila, 
And the-former alone grow maize inthe kharif, 
‘The cropping on maira doponds on the rainfall and on the Maire 
coolness on warmth of the soil, Evorywhoro the kharif is uncertain 
and there is a strong tendency to keep land for the rabi to the 
exclusion of the kharif. In tho west rainfall is more important 
than soil, the worst soil in a good year being more valuable than 
the best ina bad year. The light soil of the Janda, into which 
‘a horse sinks up to his fetlocks, is the most. productive soil in the 
fala and ie negounted better than the good fight loams found ina 
few villagas near the Chakwal border. the preponderance of rabi 
over kharif crops is very marked, so that it inay be. said that the ‘ 
‘trvo-year course of cropping is the exception and not the rule. he 
trod the prodommant factor im determining the course of 
cropping, aud no system of regular rotation is necessary when it is 
certain that drought will necessitate involuntary fallowing every 
second or third year. ‘The lands growing kharif crops are generally 
‘embanked or sheltered lands, which can resist the glare of the 
summer sun, but kharif crops are ordinarily grown only after rabi 
crop has been taken off the ground, The rabi is the valuable erop, 
which pays tho revenue and reduces the load of debt ; the kharit 
crop provides food for the cultivator, and keeps the cattle alive. 
In the east the cropping on maira is the cropping on other 
Jardui soils with a tendency to favour the rabi in preference tothe 
Kharif. Three-fifths of the maira crops in Fattch Jang and 
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seven-tenths in Pindigheb belong to the rabi harvest. The Attock 


Asriale®: proportions are G+ and 36 per cent, ‘There the poor sandy maira 


Rakkar 


of the Sarwila can grow rabi crops alone with any certainty. ‘The 
winter rains are much heavier in proportion than those of the sum= 
mor; and wheat or gram once germinated can be expected to give a 
crop. It is otherwise with the kharif harvest. Tiengthy break 
in tho rains generally proves fatal to the crops on these soils.’ Under 
such conditions it is only metural that rabi crops should be preferred 
to kharif, and that there should be annually a large area of bare 
fallow, Similarly the sandy, stony maira of Indus bank villages is 
only cultivated with rabi crops. Generally in the better parts of the 
District the system of cultivation is tho “ dofasli-dosala” system, 
Mlsewhere the cropping is almost solely in the rabi, but a kharif 
crop is snatched whenever the rainfall allows. Favourable rain 
the main factor in detormining what crop is to be sown. Wheat is 
arory mare the important crop. Gram is important in the Jandél 
of Pindigheb and the Sarwila of Attock. In the Jandil, though 
Wheat covers a lirger area than gram, the hatter is the important 
crop, for the whoat is very poor, thin and ragged. Bdjru is the 
atin staple, Tt is not grown in the Chhaebh, its place bein, 
taken by moth and mung. In Sarwila also the proportion of moth 
is very large, 

Whon rain falls in Soptombor tdnimira is sown among the 
bijra especially when the Tijea isu failure, 80 much so that in 
yems of good winter rain the whole country is covered with 
fdvdmird, most of which is sown, but much of which springs up 
like woeds from the seods of previous years, In good years thy 
kdvimira grows thick by the roadside, on the housctops and 
even among the bullast on the railway lines. A thrifty habit is the 
sowing of tirdmiré and mustard on the field banks, thereby 
securing acrop return even from the land occupied hy these banks. 
Tu the nalas of hoth Fatteh Jang and Attock the fertile limestone 
soil responds quickly to rain and tho area under Mdjra and oilseeds 
is greater than elsewhere, a 

In a country of this kind ploughing is not so important ag 
further east, and the-soil does nok receiva Wi’ SOuRsane labour of 
tilth that is tho eustom in the Pothwar. ‘Three or four plonghings 
are considered enough for wheat, except in the $i Soam, and ite 
seldom that the cultivator finds time for more. ‘The amount of 
seed used per acre is fully one-quarter less than in the Pothwar, E 
for the dry, thirsty land cannot support the heavy crops of more rainy 
tracts, It will indeed be found that: in all tracts the ratio of the 
Outturn to the seed varies much less on different soils than the 
‘outturns vary, a poor’soil with a poor average outturn being 
always accompanied bya low seed demand. = Y 

 liakkae land is very bad maiva. Tn the western tracts where 
rainfall is more important than soil, the jon between rakkar 


and maira is Very small. In cultivation there is very little differ- i 
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once. Rakkar receives less attention, and is Tess adapted to’ the geeran 
= growth of kharif crops than mati. Rabi crops mostly are_grown A#eaeare 

on rakkar: chiefly wheat and térdmira, About half the area is under 

wheat. A great deal of the rakkur land is not cultivated every 

year. 

Tn the various months of the year the cultivator’s time is Agricultural 
taken up as follows :— elo 

In January, from 15th Migh, he commences ploughing for 
the next autumn and the following spring harvests, and takes on 
his agricultural servants. 

Ploughing goes on for the next month also, and by the end 
of it somo of the saraon and young wheat is ready to be cut for 

der. 

Tn Chet (March) ploughing still goes on, and melons and 
pumpkins and cotton are sown. 

In Baisikh (April) ploughing proceeds; moth is sown, and 
‘warson and tdrdméra are cut as well as barley and gram, and in 
tho hotter tracts some of the what. 

In Jeth (May) some ploughing is done, and the wheat is cut, 
‘and some of it garnered, 

In Hite (June) some ploughing is done, and the remainder of 
the wheat threshed and garnered, and, except in manurod lands, 
miaize, bijra, jowdr, and mung are sown. 

In Siwan (July) much ploughing is done, and the manured 
fields are sown with maize, bdjra, etc. 

In Bhidon (August) much ploughing for the ensuing spring 
harvest. is done, and ploughing ig done between the stalks of 

fi, otc., and green grass is brought in 


*  Arroox Disreior.] Sowings. 





wing crops of ijra, mak 

for the cattle. 

In Asij (September) wheat, gram, savson, and othor spring 
crops are sown, and much of the hijra, makki, and jowdr is ont. 

In Kitak (October) sowing for the spring harvest still. goos 
on, and the moth, mung and mash, homp and similar crops are cut ; 
and garnered, 

In Maghar (November), should rain fall seasonably, the 
Lipira lands which have just yielded an autumn crop, are sown 
with spring crops. 

Tn Poh (December) there is little field work done. Hemp is 
picked and daily Iabour frequently undertaken. 

‘Tho time of sowing the winter crops is a Tittle later than in Sowings 
Rawalpindi Tahsf so that the plants may not come up till they are 
ready to withstand drought. It is remarkable how late sowings 
can take place. Rain in the beginning of January is not too late 
for the winter crop. Dipdra is always the last to'be sown in the 
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ee aes aa barley is then a very favourite crop. All kharif sowings 
are and, except in irrigated lands, all rabi sowings are 
by drill (néli), a hollow bamboo attached to the plough share 
by the handle, and.fitted with a wide wooden mouth which is — 
Kept supplied with seed by the ploughman. After sowing the 
field is levelled by the sohdgd, a heavy flat beam drawn over it 
bullocks, the driver standing on the log to increase its weight. 
1 svhigd is more usually called majh or maira. 

Bullocks are almost invariubly used for ploughing, but where 
cattle are scarce, as in parts of Tallagang, cows are used, even 
cows in milk. Generally the land does not get nearly so many 
plough ings asare usual in other Districts. In the light, hot soils, 
which are so common in the District, anything” but very light 
ploughing does not seem to pay. The extreme is reached in some 
pee of Tallagange where in the sandiest soils there is no plough- 
ing previous to that with which the seed is sown. Tn addition, 
at south of the Kala Chitta, the cultivated area per plough: 
is 40 large that a great number of ploughings cannot be given. — 
Bat the value of fallow ploughings is fairly well understood. On 
the better bindny soils as many ploughings are given as the cule 
tivator can find time for. A good farmer will often turn over tho 

soil as many as ten or twelve times. The depth of the furrow 
= varies on different kinds of soil, the heavier soils requiring deeper 
ploughing than the light soils. ‘The farrow is rarely over six 
inches deep. A field is ploughed from the outside in. ‘The 
furrow always turns counter-clockwise, so that the right-hand 
ei should be the stronger of the two as he has more turning 
todo. 
‘The manure’used consists of house-refuse, cattle-dung, the 
droppings of sheep and goats, old straw, which ‘has mildowed. oF 
rotted from keoping ashes and earth-salts. ‘The fields lying near 

homestead, which is usually raised above the surrounding 
- soil, get manured by natural drainage and as a result of the habits 
of the people. Fields at a distance are artificially manured, tho 
manure being carried to the fields, distributed over them, and then 









































—___ ploughed in. ‘The droppings of sheep and goats are considered the 
© >, most fertilising of sil manures. Wherever thoro aro irrigated 

P f lands they get the bulk of the available manure, The manute is 
thrown out on the ground first out of sacks, is then spiread over it 
5 with the phio or wooden spade, and is then ploughed before 


the cropis sown. Manure is also put into fields when the 
has come up. In the case of sugarcane and melons, ashos and 
———kallar ave used in this way. s 
The importance attached to manuring varies throughout the 
District. In Attock Tahsil, especially in the Chhachh, the ery 
everywhere is manure. The lack of manure is the only bar to 
the extonsion of well cultivation. In the dry parts of Fatteh 
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Jang and Pindigheb, the available manure is used, but except ei 
When tho rains are unusually favourable it is not considered of AFH 
much value, Tho people say that manure in very dry seasons 

only burns up the crop. 

In the east of Tallagang manure is used, not indeed with the 
same care aa in Attock ; but in the hotter and drier parts of the 
tahsil, manure, except 0 far as needed for the wells, is treated as 
40 much dirt thrown down tho cliff or hillock on which the village : 

nerally stands, to be washed away in time into the torrent bed 
low. In theso dry and thirsty soils manure is said to burn up ; 
the crop, and no doubt it does have a bud effect; its heating effect 
4s recognised even in the cooler parts of the tract, it boing 
considered dangorous to manure the kharif crops in dry land, a8 
the heat they havo to withstand is so great: and there is little 
head to do 80, a8 the effect of manure put on in the rabi continues: 
Over the next harvest at least, even on the light sandy soils where 
Ht in most evanescont. Novertheless, the fact remains that here 
fnd there one finds « thrifty village which manages to uso its 
availablo manure by putting it on tho right kind of land, so the 7 
Cause of thd wasto seoms to be partly lasiness; one would think 
tht tho dung would be used for fuel if for nothing else, especially 
48 firewood is by no means plentiful, but’ even this use is: seldom 
made of it, 

‘Whe best irrigated Inds in the Chhachh: get 300 maunds of 
manure per acto per annum. On the sugarcane lands in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hazto, however, 600 to 700 maunds 
‘of manuro per acre is put into thesoil, Other irrigated lands get 
from 150 to 260 maunds. 

Unirvigatod livin lands got from 80 to 100 maunds per acre 

— in the year in which they are manured, but no very accurate 
faverage can be strnck, a# the amount of manure available for any 
iHeukir field varies very much according to the circumstances, 
Fro number of cattle possessed by the owner, the distance of the 
fields from the homestead, and the nature of the orop intended to 
he sown, all affecting the question, 

Hand weeding is never done except on wells, though certain Weeding 
yroeds usefulas fodder or otherwise are collected in their season. 

‘Pho only weeding done on rain lands is when in Angust bijra, 
cotton and the other kharif crops are ploughed over after good 
fain to thin them and open out the ground, Of this operation, + 
Which is known as s(l, it is said that it ought to be done by an 
“enemy, for the benefit derived from it is in proportion to the 
‘violence with which the crop is treated. 

Reaping of grain crops is done with the dantri or sickle, Reming, 

 Ratooning cotton is also cut with the sicklo, but when it is desired 

to rotate the crop, the cotton roots are dug out with the spade. 
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— The grain, in the case of spring crops such as wheat and 
barley, is threshed out by means of large bundles of thorns, 
which are weighted with stones (phdla) and dragged over the 
in by eattle driven round and round as it lies on the thresh- 
{ng-floor (tiialdra). ‘The threshing-floor is a small space in one 
Bat of tho Bold carefully lovelled and then moistened and pressed. 
lown by tho feet of flocks of sheep driven over it, after which 
some crop of little value is first threshed on it and after it has 
been thus cleansed, it is ready for more valuable crops. 


‘The autumn crops are trodden out by the feet of cattle driven 
round and round on the threshing-floor, which is smaller than that 
used for spring crops. ‘The grain which has been threshed out is 
next winnowed, as soon as a day occurs with sufficient wind to 
carry out the operation. 

‘The winnowing is done first with the tringdli or piteh-fork, 
and then with the phic, a flat spade-shaped instrument, and 
consists simply in throwing the grain and chaff straight into the 
fir; the wind blows away the light chaff, the grain falling back on 
to the heap, ‘The chhaj, or winnowing basket, is not used much 
for sifting gr Rajni is the crop in connection with which it is 
most commonly employed. 

‘After the winnowing is complete, if the crop has been grown 
by a tenant, the owner's and tenant’s shares are separated off ub 
the threshing-floor, and the dues of the village artizans are paid 
fit the same time. ‘The owners of the crop are usually at this time 
also much pestered by beggars, to whom it is the practice to give 
small portions of the grain and straw. 


Yinbanking, _ In all tahsils embanking is of much importance. Large 

embankments aro constructed by calling in all the neighbours to 
help. ‘The smaller embankments are made by the cultivator 
himself, sometimes with the aid of hired labour. “Embanking and 
levelling are done with the karrdh, a large wooden shovel drawn 
hy bullocks and held by the owner. Beginning at the top of the 
field the peasant drives his oxon towards the lower end, hold 
the arndh down so that it gets filled with earth. Atthe lower en 
the Aurndh is lifted, and the earth deposited on the embankment. 
‘he process both levels the field and raises an embankment at the 
lower end which retains the drainage water. 

‘Agricultural implements are of the usual types. ‘The ploughs 
(al) are light and similar to those used in other parts of the 
Punjab. ‘There is no tendency to replace them by any other. 
‘The ploughshare (kur) is a strong flat piece of wood, broad at 
Disehack ond contre, but gradually topermg tos: polay fealla 
phald. Into the middle of this fits the shaft (hal), from which it 

i e. ‘The woodwork of the plough is usually of olive, 


phulah, kikay, khair or shisham. 


Agricultural. Imploments, (Par A. 


esha 
‘and wiuow- 
ing. 
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Asoo Distutcr.] — Agriultural Implemente. [Pant A. 
Other implements used in agricultural pursuits in this Distriot A274 
e rs sa Aavicalture. 





Panjdli or jot (yoke), made usually of light wood, Persian 
lilae or bamboo, for yoking oxen to the plough or harrow. 

Nari (traces) of leather, for attaching the yoke to the plough, 
ete. 
Trat (whip), a whip with wooden handle and leather lash 
for driving oxen. Choka (goad) of wood, with iron point. 
Maira or majh (harrow). 'This is a flat board, some ten inches 
broad and eight feet long. A pair of oxen is yoked to this, and 
the driver stands on the board and drives them over the field to 
level it before sowing after ploughing ; usually made of phula, tit 
or pine wood. 

Karvah (carth-board), a large flat board with teoth at the 
Tower end. Drawn by bullocks, and used for levelling fields by 
Aragging earth from higher portions on to the lower, made of 
various woods, khair, phula or tdt; much used in this district, 

Jandra or jandri (curth-board), similar to the harrah, but 
smaller and drawn by hand instead of bullocks. Requires two 
men to work it, one to hold it down, the other to drag it, 

Khopa (blinkers), coverings placed over the eyes of bullocks 
or buffaloes whon working Persian wheels, 

Ohhikka or topa (muzzle), made of string, placed over the 
noses of cattle to prevent their eating the crops; also used to 
prevent calves from sucking. 

Nati (seod pipe), a pipe, headed by a cup, attached to the 
back of the plough, haga Ha the seed is allowed to fall. 

Trangar, open net for carrying straw or grass. 

Ghomdni ov ghomat (sling), used for frightening birds, ete., 
off the crops. 

Manna (platform), a high platform, with bed of string, placed 
in the fields when the crops are ripening for the watchers to sit 
upon, 

Phdla, « bundle of thorny branches pressed together and 
Toaded with stones, dragged by bullocks over the erops 10 break 

the husks and chop up the straw. ; 
Tringli (pitelfork), used for throwing up the mixed grain 
and chaff into the air to separate them. “! 
Phio, « flat spade, used for throwing the grain into the air ° 
‘after it has been already sifted by the tringli, to further divide off 
the actual grain from chaff and dust. The blade is usually made of 
- ‘shisham carefully planed, the handle of bamboo or light wood. 
Chhaj (winnowing basket), shovel-shaped basket, the smaller 
kind is used for winnowing grain, the larger for sifting refuse. 
Salanga or satdnga (pitch-fork with two prongs), a rough 
wooden pitehefork, chiefly used for lifting bundles of thorns in 








sky " 
‘andi or kundala (for digging holes), shaped like a straight 
narrow spade, made of wood wi blade. 


v 
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© Agsicattare — Kohdri, ulldri (axe). : 
Déntri or davdti (sickle), sickle for cutting evops, ote. 
Pambu or klurpa (trowel), this is a small trowel or hoe, with 


a short handle. 


ORAPIA — i¢a4j (spade), » spade with blade at right nngles to the handle, 





Tokva (basket), a large basket for carrying manure. 
4 Bora, open sack of rough rope for carrying manure, earth, ete., 
‘ on beasts of burden, 

There is little sugarcane grown in this District, exeept in 


Chhachh. ‘The old sugar-mill or kohlu is not met with ; the Behea 
sugar-mill being almost universally employed. Those. zaminditrs 
who grow sugarcane, but have no mills of their own, hire those of 
their neighbours at one rupee per day of 24 hours, 

Oil-mills, known as gidni, are used to express oil from #arson, 
favdmirn and ather oil-soeds. ‘These are constructed of wood, 
usually of #hisham, tit or phutai, and consist of a circular recopt= 

4 ‘acle of wood, made strong and bound at the top with iron, in 
which the grain to be crushed is placed. At the bottom of this is 
a small outlet for the oil to escape, 7 
In the contre of the recoptacle a heavy wooden ernsher 
revolves, being yoked by a beam at right anglés to itself to an ox 
pr buffalo, Tho horizontal beam is weighted with stones, and as 
_ the animal paces slowly round, grain is pressed between the vertical 
9 crusher and the sides of the circular receptacle, the oil is squeezed 
ont and escapes below. ‘This is the usual form found throughout 
the Province, and it is to be met. with in nearly every. yillage in 
the District.’ It costs about Rs. 85 tomake on the average. It is 
still occasionally but very rarely-used for pressing sugarcane ; the 
tolna or Behea sugar-mill being now commonly employed. 
Hotation of Tho account given of cropping on various classes of soils will 
* have shown to what extent rotation of crops is practised. ‘The 
dofusti-douila system is, when strictly adhered to, essentially 
system of rotation. Where the other system prevails the rabi tied 
visually bears wheat year after year, varied every third or fourth: 
ear in Tallagang by a crop of gram put in to rest the soil which 
its nitrogen producing properties enable it to do. But a lon 
. Succession of gram crops is also considered harmful, and is vari 
by wheat now and again. he rotation of crops of well Iands is 
strictly observed. But beyond this no special attention is paid to. 
rotation. Certain crops are, however, supposed to do particularly 
well following certain other crops, as, for instance, wheat after 
‘moth, and gram after cotton. E 
Genera, The | general remarks on the standard of cultivation 
Remarks. gre quoted from the Settlement Reports of Tallagang and Fatteh — 
‘Tatlagnng. 
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Jang and Pindigheb. . 
Mr. Talbot wrote -— re 
“Much of the slovenlinoss of cultivation which strikes one at 

first sightis more apparent than real: the kharff land, for instance, 
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in many parte of Tallagang and cleewhere has a very slipshod =a 
appearance, being thickly studded with clumps of grass ‘and brash. AsHestture, 
wood, the lutter chiefly the dwarf ber: these are carefully avoided 
inploughing, for the grass, of course, is useful, and the shrubs, cut 
down every winter, yield firewood, and in addition their leaves 
ried and separated from the stems provide a most valuable fodder, 
which in some villages is sold to great advantage. On the whole, 
as observed by Colonel Wace in paragraph 49 of his Assessment 
Report, the agriculture of the tract, rough as it is, is well adapted 
to its circumstances, and its methods are often the necessary 
consequence of the largeness of the areas dealt with: improvement 
soems certainly possible, in the fuller uso of manure, and greater 
attention to weeding—where needed (which it hardly is on the 
sandior soils)—and, more important than either, in the gradual 
Jovelling up and terracing of the sloping maira land, in which 
respect much might be done. Gradual improvement is no doubt 
taking place in this direction and will continue to be effected 
ng population becomes denser, and the supply of new land for 
cultivation begins to fall.” 
About Pindighob and Fatteh Jang Mr, Kitchin wrote :— ——_Piudighed 
‘Tho cultivated area per plough is so large that the samo jung. 
amount of ploughing cannot be given as in the Rawalpindi District, Gener, 
Generally there is moro land than cultivators, and tho cultivation sitet eal 
being in the hands of tenants they have not the same inducement to t 
careful plodding labour ns have peasant owners. Tho well cultiva- ae 
tion in the Sil Soan and tho cultivation of the best hiriivi lands in 
that circle is as good as could bo desired, but with that exception 
the cultivation falls far short of perfection. Many of the owners 
are hard on their tenants, especially the owners who are themselves 
weak and impoverished, and there is small advantage in labour 
when the fruit of the toil is carried off by another man, In very € 
few villages are the tenants numerous enough to do full justice to 
the land. 
‘The cultivation gets more and more careless towards the west 
as the fields get larger and the climate drier, until in Makhad the 
| baltivation ia'very slovenly. ‘The Pathans of Makhad axe not bad 
cultivators, but they have not the patience to continually plough 
and embank tho sime field, so they prefer to keep large areas 
ander cultivation and by changing from field to field they get the 
same total preduce which a closer cultivator could get off a much 
smallerarea, ‘The Pathan sepoy when he comes on pension invests ; 
© his savings in a huge embankment, while hesits down to enjoy 
the prodtice of his labour. The Awans of the Awan tract of : 
Pindigheb are fair but not good cultivators, and have somethi 
of the slovenly ways of the Pathan, Khattars everywhere are bad, 
| Todas, when they cultivate themselves, aro little better, while , 
the Ghoba still finds his occupation in driving tenants and is seldom 
reduced to working himself, . 
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‘OHAPILA fone 
= Among the tenants and among owners there is still a 
Agrienltute. eq) of co-operation, and the custom of calling in all the niet age 


Population 


foam 


Prinelpal 
‘rope. 


to help in embankments, or in any special work still prevails, the 
cost of feeding them being the only cost involved. The large 
owners all claim the right to call out their tenantry whenever they 
think fit, and this right wisely exercised is of great use in breaking 
up new lands, or in improving old lands.” 

Practically the whole population resident in the villages and a 
Iigel proportion of: the urban population i eithen engaged in or 
dependent on agriculture. ‘The proportion of the population which 
is actually engaged in cultivation is 66 per cont. 

The’ demand for labour is considerable only at harvest time, 
especially at spring harvest. 'The chief source of supply is 
the menial classes, who join in all the harvesting operations, 
and also assist when any special work is undertaken. Men of 
the agricultural tribes and Kashmiri and Pathan immigrants 
are also available. ‘Tho latter enter in the District in time 
for the autumn harvest and stay out the winter, They are 
often employed in the constraction of embankments, During the 
hot weather there is little demand for Inbour, and indeed a portion 
of the agricultural population is accustomed at that time of year to 
seek employment elsewhere. But especially at the rabi harvest 
outside labour has generally to be employed, for the cultivating 
holdings are too large for the tenants to reap all the erop themselves 
when the harvest is at all good. ‘The expense is not great, for 
thore are always plenty of people who work for their food only, 
and the tenants help one another. 

‘The following table gives-the percentage of the area har- 
vested of euch of the principal crops on the total crops harvested -— 
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OHAP. ILA 
‘The rabi is the important crop. 67°5 per cent of the crops are 4-7 
harvested in the rabi and 82:5 per cont in the kharif. Wheat is by “=esltare: 
far the most important crop and amounts to 45°8 per cent of the 
whole. Bajra is next in importance with 17-4 per cent, and gram 
and oilseeds come next. 
Wheat is the principal crop of the fear in every circle, and is nab) crops, 
x the get pare of ie 
ps sci perity, In Tallagang and 
brohidalamiae coe The Aitook Sarwila it ocot- 
pies more than half of the 


















Serie 3 a Tiarvosted ards. rn 
atten Jang Tal : rs on evory class of soil, but in, 
Nile : e 0 the Chhachh is displaced on 
Sita rH well lands by sugareane and 
Poh Tas H ceo, and is of compare 
see a slight importance on 
hes nao) " ry the irrigated lands in Talla 
i ca f° gang, where barley largely 


tukes its place. Both wheat 
and barley are, when irrigated, valued chiefly as fodder. The latter 
‘can be cuit over more frequently and yields more heavily than the 
former. Wheat is nearly always sown in fallow land, aa the first of the 
two consecutive crops inken in the two years’ oycle, and is not sown 
after a kharif crop even inlipdre soil.” In the rich double eropped 
Jands of Attock Tahsil the kharif maize is usually followed by barley, 
but in the Nalé the maize crop is often off the ground early enough 
to ullow wheat to bo sown. Ploughings usually begin after the 
Christmas rains, and go ceasion permits more of less until 
the crop is sown, Hea 3 are desirable in August and 
September before sowings. The best. time for sowing is early in 
October, but if there is not enough moisture at that time the erop 

* may be sown up to the end of December or even in January, but 
in the latter case very good rains are required ba ke the spring 
to-bring on the crop. When « kharif crop has alrearly been taken 

off the land wheat is usually sown, if possible, in November, In 

some parts of the District, when the autumn crop has not been 

fayourable, and it has not been possible to sow it before, wheat has 

occasionally been sown as late as the end of January or even the 

beginning of February, but this is done only under pressure of 

necessity and with very little prospect of success. Generally the 

samindare think that they cannot have too much rain while the _ 

‘cropisinthe ground. Ofall crops it is the most tolerant of drought 

provided that there is plenty of moisture in the ground to give it 

4 good start at the outset. Rains in Chet (March), however, are 

auch prized, the people having a proverb to the effect— 

; Wasse Chetar 

Na ghar meve na khetar, 
‘4 or 
, Wasse Chet, 
Nu khdl mitte na khet, 
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Barley, 


- extent, the commonest weed being the 
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the meaning being that there is no room anywhere for the grain 
when rain falls in March, After the crop is sown it requires little 


or no attention. On irrigated land it is generally weeded to some 

or wild leek, On 
such Jind and also on the best barini lands, if the crop’ promises 
to be a heavy one, it is cut over for fodder, or grazed down when 
a fair height, and afterwards grows tip and yields a normal crop. 


Barley. (Pane AL 


— ee 





‘The crop ripens in April. Reaping begins in the end of that 
month, but may be much later if sowings were late, ‘The wheat 
rnin is almost all the ordinary red bearded Gujar Khin variety, 
nown locally as lohi, raftar’ or ratti. The soft white beardless 4 
~varioty, known as digar, is also grown, but although it yields 
better and ripens earlier it is more easily withered by drought, and 
the grain is not so valuable, Beardless red wheat (rodi) is very, 
little sown. Sarvon (mustard) and tirdmira are in many parts of 
the District often grown with the wheat, but they are never allowed 
to ripen, being taken out carly inthe year for fodder and other 
purposes. It was at one time supposed’ that this practice rendered 
the wheat more liable to rust (humm), but careful enquiries made 
on this point did not bear out the assumption. Other mixtures 
with wheat are not common. 


Rust and hailstorms in spring are the greatest dangers to 
which the wheat crops of the District are exposed. Rust, known 
ws kummi or kungi, is the result of damp cloudy weather. Rain 
alone does not appear to produce it, unless accompanied and 
followed by heavy damp close weather. If the weather between 
tho showers of rain is,bright and wind springs up, the tendency 
to rust is dissipated, and it is wonderful to see how much a 
few clear fresh days will do even to crops which have already 
begun to rust, provided the mischief has not gone too far. 


Barley is a valuable crop on irrigated and manured soils, but 
Peat, its importance in. the whole 
































= : 81 District is small. On. the 
res : 62 well lands of Attock Tabsfl 

Sng Tat 1" - it is twice as important as 
Shep z wheat. It is usually consi- 
Poatiaeet naaait _ 4 dered to do after maize’ 
sjeatat 2 much better than wheat, but 
Meicias 3 the best cultivators of the 





‘ta fngang i i Sil Soan_ prefer wheat, — In 
Dinteiot so on SO the southern ope of the 
District, as in horse-owning villages, there is a brisk demand for 
fodder, the crop is a very profitable one, and is mainly cut green 
for fodder. ‘The cultivator may, for instance, sell one ent mt 
Rs, 2 per hand, cut the crop over once himself for his cattle, and at 
Inst ripefiing the crop, may get as much as 10 or 12 maunds of 
grain tothe acre. If he sells the standing crop outright he can 





va 
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gotRs. 5 or Rs 6 per kondl, or even more than that. Tirfavourable 
-ireumstances the erop ean be cut over three or four times. 


Barley can be sown much later than wheat, and ripens earlier, 
In years of heavy winter rain the area under barley always shows 
@ large increase. ‘The crop is usually reaped in April and May, 
and is garnered generally by theend of June, or early in July. In 
years of pressure or distress, barley is sometimes ent in March, 
And the grain, though not absolutely ripe, can then be eaten. 
Generally speaking the yield of barley is always Inrger than 
that of wheat, though of course the grain is much less valuable. 
It is always grown alone, and, like the wheat, is of good quality. 






Gram (chhola) is pre-eminently the erop of the sandy villages dram, 
of the Jandél and the Sarwila, 








2 Prov Tn Fattoh Jang it is grown 
: 3 only here und there on sandy 
z 26 soils. Elsewhere it is grown, 
} never on any soil but maira, 
1 wherever the soil is light, In 
} consequence it is an import 
2 anterop in Tallagang, for the” 
ch 11” jight soils and tho seanty rai 
Talleang Tabit i fall of that tabsil exnetly suits 
s te wf this crop. Gram followed by 


4 
"wheat is the characteristic rotation of the Jandil. ‘The gram grown 
i almost all the common sort, with here and there a little of the 
“white kabuls variety, known locally as ria. Sowings take place 
in October, and tho crop is eut in April. ‘The growing plant is 
‘am important article of diet, the tender shoots for some two —~ 

‘months every year being plucked and eaten as a vegetable. At 

outsiders being 

it by the pran- 
a dover when 
3 sheep and goats. It is accounted a. more valuable 
eerie tt ia taioats crop, suffering from dro Bk ase 

rom excessive rain, from wind or from frost. Eyen cloud is said 4 
“tohavea blighting effect. When all the elements are favourable the 
y from gram is double that of wheat. Tt would be a very 
ular crop if it were not so uncertain, but a good gram crop 
"comes only now and then, and a season which may suit wheat niay 
——bedisastrous to gram, Asa food-grain gram is consumed only by 
P © the very poorest. Sec. 


"Nearly all the oilseeds, which comprise seven per cent of the 
sear hacreatod, are’ tardnia (Braca eatien), usually but 
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CHAPILA, yy rmira ig one of the three important. rabi erops, and in 
Yoremt,  Katteh Jang and the 

3 AAttook Nala ranks after 

wheat alone, Ttneeda. no 
cultivation, the seed is 
cheap, and the ctop_ will 


ee 


i Coda 
cdma, Chueh 
i ‘Sarwale 





Nile 
Vatieh Jang Tahefi 
‘Nala " 





Sto grow onany land. It is 
tetra grown alimost exclusively 

sina fn the most inferior kinds 

et of unirrigated land, much 
ber 3s of the poorest rakkar 





Being able to produce nothings move than a Hight, trémira crop, 
unless it be a very poor cotton. Térdméra is also sown along the 
edges of paths, over the ridges between fields, is dribbled in 
‘among the hdjra, and is seattored broadeast about the fields when 
ever Fain falls in November, ‘The seed is cheap and the saminddr 
who cannot afford wheat seed can always afford térdmira. Ifthe cro 
fails there is little loss, and if it succeeds the profit is large. Tt 
isa most useful crop. Like gram it is used as a vegetable when 
wn, A good deal is also consumed for fodder, tis the favourite 
food of camels, But the bulk of the crop is allowed to ripenyand 
a valuable oil extracted. ‘The only objection to tridméra is that 
it isan exhausting crop, and is considered the most exhausting of 
‘ll rabi crops. In a good year the téndmira pays the revenue of 
the whole year, and great quantities are exported. In Fatteh 
Jang itself there are a great many oil proses, and_ the oil stored 
in Kerosino tins is sent in to Rawalpindi and Gujar Khan for 
export. The oil for lighting purposes has now been superseded by: 
kerosine, but it is considered very strengthening and healthy as 
‘an article of food, and in many ways takes the place of ghi for 
+ frying, cte.”The outward application in plague and other enaonis 
said to bevery beneficial. The Kot estate makes a large income 
snnually from this erop. es 
A remarkable characteristic of tévdméra is its vitality. It 1s : 




















often self-sown. In years of good rainfall it springs up every= 
where, even on the honsetops, in the Kala Chitta Forest, and « 
among the ballast on the railway lines, ‘The real matured area can 
never be determied, and the recorded area can be considered — 
only a very rough estimate. ‘Taken all in all teérdiméra is id 
more important crop than even gram. It is generally called” 
samdh. 

‘The only other oilseed of importance is arson, ormustard (Bras 
rica campestris), It is grown to any extent only in Attock Tahsil, 
especially in the Nala, but even there it does not amount to 2 per 
cent of the total harvested area. When sown alone it is 
for oilseed. More commonly it is sown among the wheat for u@ 
as ady or vegetables or for fodder. It is sown im theend of Sep- 
tember; and when allowed to ripen for oilseed is cut in the second 
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half of April. Lands sown with wheat and sara mixed have « omaea 
very rich and pleasing appearance to the eye. Two varieties of 
saraon, the white known as gori or chitti, and the black, or kif, are Arica, 5 
in use. 

‘Tobaceo is grown to any extent only in Attock Tahsil and only To!" 
‘onirrigated lands. It is most common in the Chhachh. ‘There are 
twokinds,that grown forsnuff (nasindr) in Haro in the Chachhand 
in cloven of the neighbouring villages, and the ordinary tobacco. 
Again the ordinary tobacco is of two kinds, thatof the Chhachh being 
superior tothat of the Sarwala and Nala circles. ‘The snuff tobacco 
owes its excellence to the Gandgarh spills, which give an additional 
fertility to the heavily manured well lands round the town of Hazro. 

“Pobacco is sown from Lith January to the end of February in 
‘small seed beds protected from frost,and the cold north winds, by 
reed screons erected on one side of and overlapping the beds. 
When the season becomes warmer, and the pi are a few 
inches above the ground, they are planted out in plots. The erop 

Giagaban the-ond of Jane. The: best tobnoco is made into anal hy 

‘the Kashmiris and Aroras of Hazro. ‘Thence it is exported 

See h the Lawrencepur station to other parts of the Punjab, 
Selig Auaritanry aad tol Karashie Suis nls soon notre 
hid and Pindighcb. ‘The sxvff habit is genoral in the Districts 

: ‘he very best wells, which are thoroughly commanded by the 
Gandgarh pl yield about 40 maunds of produce; but. this is 
unusual, Sghicairgrencht roving land wl yield about 32 
mands an are and an acre of ordinary tobacco about 24 mnaund 
he Sarwila and Nala yields are somewhat lower. R. 
for snuff tobacco and Rs, 2-8-0 per maund for ordinary tobacco aro 
wverage rates. The price of tobacco is falling with the spread of 
iltivation. 
_Vogeteblet, a little alei and_masnar (Erown lent) methra and our ro” 
melons makeup the rest of the rabi crops. None of these cro 
are of any importance. Melons are grown to some extent in the 
-Satloer ee moist lands below the Gandgarh a 
lower nba) used to. be cultivated, but has disap) , 
~ owing to the use of aniline Cie Methrw (Tri mela fanugracum) 
(Grave only in the Chbackh aa and is used r fod Ider. 
Excopt in the Chhachh t:ijra (Peniciltaria spicata), the spiked Kea raps 
Heccent. millet, is everywhere the #4"™ 
alLimportant sntuma arop, 2 
though in Sarwiila and the 
Janda it Ja is not sreich kad 
ringipal staples of the 
fonts Malang its 
Hatin is completely 
overshadowed by that of 
wheat. There the method 
of cultivation somewhat 
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resembles thatin Rawalpindi, Itis sown on uni 
fe manured lands around the village sites, 


vy which it is probably grown more extensively than any other 
crop, even wheat. In ‘Tallagang, it is not, as a rule, cultivated on 
the hirdné Eland, where it is liable to injurious floodii a and it 
does but poorly, as a rule, on the ordinary maira, But the grout 
hajra-growwing tract is the country between the Soan and the Kala 
Chitta, including the Attock Nala. ‘There the success of the agrix 
cultural year depends greatly on the ‘ijra harvest, for the grain 
is the principal food of the people, and the stalks of the cattle, 
Failure of the fifjra is not a disaster comparable to the failure of 
the wheat harvest, but it means a year of struggle and discomfort 
for the men and of positive distress for the cattle. To some 
extent (drdmiu is an alternative crop to bdjru, and is nearly 
always sown in the /ijra fields, but it is not possible for both to 

wx, and, if one is to fail it is far better that a good ddjva crop: 
should choke the tardnéra than that the ddjra should wither i 
the ground, leaving the térdmira to wait for the winter rain, Tn 
the Sil and Makhad circles fafjra is an important irrigated crop, but 
only on the ‘poor wells where maize will not grow. On seh 
lands the yield of ddjra is large, and the crop is fairly safe. On 
manured fand bdjra is grown not in fallow land but in land which: 
has already grown a crop of wheat or barley, ‘There aro excep- 
tions, however, for the rainfall is too uncertain for any definite 
course of rotation to be regularly followed, but the rule is that 
dejra is not sown in fallow. land, _ 

Sowings take place in the latter half of May and in June or 
after the first heavy rain of the monsoon, and the crop is cut in 
September and the first half of October. ‘The seed is 
Qscors peracre sown broadcast. The best (djra is grown with the 
stalks well bil from each other, o that the plough can be ran 
pene ugust when the operation called sil, described at page 

, is done, 


© A common agricultural proverb on the proper method of grow= 
ing various crops runs as follows :-— 
Moth supattal 
Til ghane 
Dail trap jowdr 
Githon utte bdjra 
Dalanga tte bdr 
which signifies that moth should be grown with the plants at a dis- 
tance from each other; fil with them close together ; join” stalks 
at a frog’s leap distance from each other ; bijra stalks a span apart 
and cotton stalks separate one pace from each other. > 

When the crop is ripenin, t care is taken to protect this 

and other kharif crops from birds, a platform (manna) of wood or 
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CHAP. te 
dried mud being erected, on which some one sits all day to guards meee = 
the crops. The ears (sifta) are often plucked and roasted as son ‘sericea 
as the grain forms. ‘The average outtum is usually decidedly 
Tower than that of wheat. 


South of the Kala Chitta maize is not grown at all except on Miie,, 





Foca Vercent, — jprigated land. In 'Tallagang: 
Shieh it is almost entirely unknown, 
a the average area under maize 


each year nob excceding 50 

acres, In Fatteh Jang and 

Pindigheb it is much the most 

important crop of the year 4 

on irrigated lands, The erop- 

ping in the Sarwéla is simi 

“ les to that in Fatteh Jang. 
But in the rest of Attock Tahsil maize is grown to a const ra 7 
extent on bdrdni lands. tis, however, pre-eminently a crop for well c 
lands, In chdhi lands of all kindsit is the favourite crop. Tt covers 
75 percent of the well land, 88 of the dbf und 71 percent of the 
nahriin Attock'Cahsil, he two varieties which are universally cule 
tivated are the white and the yellow, called respectively «ufed or 
chili and pili. The Attock 'Pahsil is the only Tahsil in which the 
‘American variety is grown and locally known as garma, but 
must not be confused with that called Jaranel or maunum gaarmety 
grown in Pindigheb. 

‘The favourite crop to follow maize is barley. It is generally 
admitted that wheat does not do well alternated with Indian 
corn, but in the Attock Nala wheat after maize has become more 
popular, 

In Fatteh Jang Tahsil the wheat or barley (generally barley, 
but in this tabsil it is sometimes the custom to alternate wheat and 
maize) being reaped about the last day of April, the Tand is then 
loft fallow for a month, in June the land is ploughed and manured, 
and after this, as soon as the rainfall comes, three or four times 
more. Sowing takes place from the Ist to the 15th August. if 
the rainfall is not opportune and the land irrigable, it is Hooded 
seven days before sowing. In chdhé lands weekly waterings take 

lace till the crop is matured. Godi is effected fortnightly ; but if 
"the rainfall is plentiful, ordinary weeding is substituted, The 
erop matures in about two and half months. 


In the Attock Tahsil American corn is cultivated by the 
_Mallifrs of Sarwala and is sown in May to June and reaped in 
July to August. At this season the indigenous varieties eannot be 
cultivated, ‘The land is ploughed three or four times and manured ‘ 
heforesowing. Ifat the tine of ploughing and before sowing time 
no manure is procurable, manuring is effected when the crop is 
about a foot high. If there is not an opportune rainfall, it is 
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OHAPIDA: ena] in irrigated lands to water before sowing. (odi is effected 

‘Agriealtute. when the cob is half grown, and again when about a yard high, 
and when the crop is formed in irrigated lands, but in hérdnt lands 
farrowing (cil) is substituted for yodi when the crop is eighteen 
inches high. Sowing of the native seed takes place from 23rd 
July to 2nd August. 

‘The cobs form about the middle of October, and reach matu- 
rity at about the end of October. The stalk (tad) is then eut 
fin collected in heaps (phass1) and exposed for a fortnight to, the 
sun. ‘The cobs are then separated from the stalk and peeled; the 
white variety requires plenty of manure. Danian a sort of 
masala, is occasionally sown after the last gui, but then the crop 
is not succeeded hy barley. : 

In Pindigheb tahsil maize is sown abont the 11th of May, and 
reaches maturity about the 5th of August. Sometimes maize is 

in sown in the khorif, ripening about the 12th December. 

von maize is alternated with wheat, the laud is left fallow for-a 
crop in between, fasti_system. "When the wheat has been 
reaped, the land is watered and ploughed, and the yellow maki, 
called garma, sown. It is cleared about the 6th August, The 
system of sowing is as follows. The land is watered, and when 
the surface has caked itis ploughed and harrowed and the clods 
are smashed up; the land is then furrowed, and holes called choka 
aremade with aramhg. ‘Two or three seeds are dropped into ouch 
hole. Godi and the destruction of insects have to be regularly 
effected. ‘The hot weather crop is always poor, and, as has been 
mentioned, good successive crops of Wheat and makki are not 
generally obiained. Very often the hot weather crop of maize is 
succeeded by hijrx in the Kkharit; a plough with two cattle is 
worked by one man. Manuring is generally done before the cold 
weather crop of maize, and always before planting wheat or barley, 
This suffices fot the whole year’s course. Two or three days after 
the appearance of the crop, it is usual to water it, and godi is 
effected. Useless or poor plants are removed and given to the 
cattle. The hot weather crop matures about‘the 28th of August 
‘The crop is then cut and collected in heaps ( plassa). The seeds 
are allowed to dry in the skin, and the phassa is watched at might. 
When dry, the ‘cobs are separated from the stalks, and after two 
or three days’ more exposure, the seed is beaten from the core with 
clubs, and the best sced sot apart for sowing. ‘The grain 18 win 
owed, and the core used for fuel and the stalks given to the 
cattle. ‘ 

‘The Mallidrs of Ikhlas grow a fine cob. Good land and good: 
husbandry are hoth required. 

The most successful cultivators of maize are the Malliirs or 
Aniins, a most industrions class, and the best cultivators |im the 
District, Their success is obtained by constant ploughing before 


sowing; assiduous attention to the crop by weeding, gordi ; and sil 
































Arroox Drsraicr.] Jowdr. [Pawn A. 


and care in the selection of seed. ‘The finest seeds of the 
fobs are most carefully preserved for next year’s sowing. 








‘Phe Awiins are also successful cultivators of maive, and very ‘ 
nearly rival the Mallidrs. Of course in maize cultivation, the 
amount of manure available, timely rainfall, and a judicious rota 
tion of crops, are all most important factors; but what is required 
to improve the quality of the maize grown isa careful selection of 
seed by the cultivators, and the fostering care displayed by the 
Mallidrs in bringing their crop to maturity. 








Pulses are, at least in area, second in importance among _ the Palses. 
Perce. _Kharif crops to bdjra alone. 
They aro, mang, ‘moth and , 
mésh (Phaseolews mungo, aco~ * 
ixe,and vadiatua). The 
is not common. In At- 
tock Tahsil mug is slightly 
more popular than moth, but 
south of the Kala Chitta the 
former is grown, in am, 
a quantities, only in the Si 
: meal 3 Soan circle of Fatteh Jang 
rally more moth is grown than mung, and especially in 
‘These pulses are confined to the poorer rain lands. 
particular is an inferior crop grown in. inferior land. 
They are nearly always grown as a mixture with bajra, chari or 
- cotton, and are sown immediately after rain in April. They are 
tasily grown and require little labour. In the Thhachh pulses : 


take the place of hijra which is hardly grown at all. 


‘Moth is valued as food for horses and cattle. The grain is an 
excellent substitute for gram, and the straw makes good fodder. 
My andl mish aro used only as vegetables or dil. Neither erop i 
~ “Gf inch importance. ; 
“Jowdir or great millet Lis wn on all classes of land, Jowir, 
Mee reat chilly on mata. A good 
deal is sown on the Sarwilla 


45 
12 





13 
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Deka. 




















% ‘ailal, the Chel lands. On the .: 
te whole more jownir is grown 
Fi than maize. | Everywhere it - 
x is grown exclusively for fod- 
r 33 der, and is sown thick. ‘The 
4 area under this erop tends 
3 to increase as the grazing 
at $ contract with the 
Dinrie 30 advance of cultivation. It 


eo = 
> alko yields some grain if allowed toripen, but it is seldom left. to 
mature. It is grown very easily, gives no trouble, and with 
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GBAPILA: favourable rains yistisa zood return ; but it succumbs to drought 


Agricaltare. more easily than 


hija. For this reason it is generally grown on 
lands. The succulent stalks provide an imperfect substitute 

mr sugarcane for chewing. 
Cotton {kupds) is grown on the best soils and on the 
Toreeat. worst, In_all four tahsils 
the well-irrigated area under 


0 17 ss 
aiitehn cotton is considerable, but 
oie & much the greatest amount 


r 
H is grown on mira. A good 
5 dnl of the abe land inthe 
s Attock Tahsil also is under 
; cotton. In Tallagang it is 
H found onthe wells, and on 
4 the inferior soils, including a 
* great partofthenewly broken 
rukar, sloping gritty stuff of the poorest tid roughest datoxtptionl 
On such land the yield, if any, is miserably small, but the crop fills 
the ground for several years at little cost or trouble. There is 
always some cotton grown in every village, not for sale, but to meet 
rsonal requirements. Sowings take place in March and April. 
‘he seed is sown broadcast, but scantily, so that the plants shall 
not press upon each other. Furrowing (sil) is done after it has 
begun to come up, especially on irrigated lands, and pickings begin 
in the middle of tember, and continue once a week throughout 
November. This is usually done by women and children. The 
husks are given to cattle, after roasting, with their chaff or other 
fodder. Cotton is a plant which can be ratooned, and if another: 
crop is desired, it is cut down in December. But this is not done 
onirrigated lands. On dérdini lands it stands for two, and in Ts 
lagang as a rule for three years, yielding best in the second year, 
when the plants are more vigorous and bushy, and worst in the 
third year, when there is a great falling off both in quality and in ; 
quantity. If it is intended to take a different crop off the ground 
in succession to cotton, as on irrigated lands, it is necessary to dig 
‘out the roots carefully. It is in Tallagang succeeded by jini, On 
irrigated lands it is always a valuable crop. Too much rain is bad 
fort, and it grows best on average land which, while not damj 
find waterlogged, should be fa moist. It is both hardy of 
7 
- 





























growth and exhausting to the soil. 

Sugarcane grows only in Attock Tabsil, on cli und high 
class bi lands. ~ Where the best cane is grown the soil must be so 
© good and the manuring so heavy that_a second crop of onions, 
cucumbers, or, on a few wells near Huzro, even tobacco becomes: 
possible. 

‘Three kinds are cultivated—pawndha, kio and sahdrni, The 
poundhoand sahdrai varieties are sold standing, and are ent up and 
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eaten asgunderi for chewing. ‘The iiio is a slender variety of cane, 
from which the juice is extracted. Paundhais the only cane grown 
jn the Nala circle, and is there confined practically entirely to the 
tich dbi lands of Hasan Abdl and Wah. It is also produced in the 
well lands of Hazro in the Chhachh, and on certain wells in eleven 
of the neighbouring villages. Inthe Sarwila it is not found as @ 
rule atall, except in Shirini, one of the twelve villages noted above, 
which rans up close on Hazro on the north, and spreads away into 
Sarwéla sand on the south. Thus the bulk of the Chhachh and 
Sarwila cane is iio and that of the Nala pauudia. Exeept in 
Chhachh, its cultivation is not an important item in the husbandry 
of tlie District. In Chhachh planting takes place from 20th March 
to the end of April, and the cane is usually grown in lands from 
which cotton has been dug out in the preceding December, the 
ground being constantly ploughed up thereafter to prepare it for 
Sugarcane. ‘The best selected canes are tied into bundles and 
buried in the ground in the middle of October, and they are left in 
the ground until the time for planting arr ‘They are then 
taken up and are carefully cut into lengths from six inches to one 
foot, each containing one or more knots. All inferior, bruised or 
blemished portions are rejected. These pieces are then planted 
Horizontally in the ground, which has been well ploughed and man- 
ured, about six inches under the surface, and the same distance 
apart. When this has been done over the whole field to be planted, 
water is abonce let on to it, chiefly in order to obviate danger from 
white-ants, The land is then irrigated as frequently as may be, 
and yodi or hoeing is done several times before the cane ripens. 

From 

‘ 
























‘Aso, if necessary, manure is thrown in June and July. 
15th October onwards the cane ripens. 


‘The puundha or saldrni varieties attain a height of from four 
to eight feet, and a diameter of from two and a halfto four inches; 
Jato trom three to six fect, with a thickness of from 1} to 2} inches. 
Sales of separate canes are made, however, before the crop is ripe, 
in the neighbouring laséra by the end of September. | Except in 
Ghhachh, the crops. aro sold standing for sale in the axis. Tn 
Chhachh, however, the juice is extracted by the cultivators. 


‘The plant necessary to the extraction of the juice consists of a 
hut or shed, a crushing press, an oven built under the shed, four 
or five feet deep and about three feet wide with a large iron. vessel 
for boiling the sugar in, and sundry vessels for receiving the juice. 
Thisoven and press are set up on the borders of the field, the eane 
is Gut and carried direct to it, and in many places in Chhachh, the 


cutting, presing and boiling processes goo simultaneously. ‘The 
press, which 








inthis District is usually the Behea sugar-mill, is 
Worked by one bullock or buffalo; a man is required to feed 
the press with canes, and the juice runs off into earthenware 
vossels known as matka, When four matkes are fall, they are 
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OBAPILA: ny ptied into the karah or iron cauldron, and the furnace is then 
Agriculture: lighted beneath it; the juice thus extracted is known as ras. One 


‘rops, 


‘Yields. 


man is required to manage the fire, and another to watch and 
stir the juice as it is heated up. When the juice becomes red 
in colour, the fire is allowed to die out; and the juice now of a 
much greater consistency is ladled out intoopen vessels. When it 
has cooled, such portions of it as are white and pure are taken 
and rabbed by hand and purified thus into sugar. ‘Those portions 
which are less clarified are made into guy, and rolled into balls 
weighing from 10 to 20 tolis. 


From 3} to 7 maunds of yr can be prepared in this way in 
the 24 hours. This process is completed in this District by 15th 
December. A kandl of pawidha sugarcane in Chhachh, on the av 

, yields 28 maunds of juice, giving about seven maunds of gurs 
re ‘yields about 20 maunds per kanil, yielding five maunds of gur. 
Canes sold standing, tobe disposed of piecemeal i the hucirs and 
not required for immediate sale, are buried in bundles and kept as 
late as the following June, ‘The juice of the ko variety is darker 
in colour and inferior to that of tho other varieties. When [to gu 
solls for Rs. $a maund, puwudha gur will sell for Rs. + or RS, 5. 


‘The largest area of sugarcane and the best: crops are to be 
foundin the villages round Hazro in the Attock Tahsil. Sugarcane 
fields in the immediato neighbourhood of Hazro are very highly 
manured. , Thirty loads of about three maunds per load will be 
thrown on to one kanil, that is, 700 maunds per acre, costing one 
rupee per ten loads, or Rs..24 per acre. Tn outlying villages as 
much manure as can be gathered is placed ou the fields, but it ix 
not usual to purchase it. The canes, after the juice has been 
extracted, are used as fuel, and the leaves used as fodder for cattle. 

Other kharif crops include til, hemp, pepper, and other small 
crops, vegetables and a little fruit. 

‘The average yields per acre harvested of the variows crops 
were carefully worked out at the various Settlements, and are all 
on record in the Settlement Reports. ‘These outturns were 
calculated for assessment purposes, and intentionally err on the 
side of leniency. But they are on the whole fairly accurate but 
moderate estimates of the average outturn, ‘They are’ no doubt 
Targely exceeded in a good year on all lands, and on the best lands 
in an average year. 

Many calamities reduce the yield. Droughtis a constant dread. 
On the other hand rain damages the gram. High winds and hail 
lighten the wheat crop. Locusts and other inseet-pests, rats, birds 
and wild animals all take toll, In dry seasons white-ants do harm 
Weeds and various plint-discases, such as rust, retard the erop. 
Hyen when the produce is brought homo after suffering further 
Toss on the threshing-floor (which may be heavy if the weather is 
bad) the stored grain is liable to be attacked by weevils. 
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As the Settlement yields are scattered through three reports — 
they are collected here for ee Fait 
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Exeuion of ‘The present (1906) cultivated area is 29 per cent more than 


* that of twenty years ago. The increase is not uniform throughout 
the District. Conditions differ vory largely especially north and 
south of the Kala Chitta. In Pindighcb and Fatteh Jang the 
land is held by large proprietors cultivating through tenants. 
‘The increase of cultivation in these two-tahsils between first and 
second Settlements and between the second and third Settlements 
is shown below -— 
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The check in the rate of increase of cultivation in every 
circle, and especially in the Sil, is very marked. There is no 
doubt that the feverish extension of cultivation which marked the 
period of the first Settlement has passed away, and is not likely 
to return. The tenant difficulty is increasing, and the area under 
cultivation depends far more on the pressure of the tenants on 
the soil than on any efforts which the owners may make to 
extend their cultivation. There is still plenty of waste waitin, 
the plough, but the average owner is not industrious himself ant 
not cor ite to his tenants, while the average tenant has as 
much as he can cultivate already. 
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country, And when partitioned, the owner 
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In Attock tahsil, on the other hand, the waste ayailable for CHAPIVA 
Agriculture, 


cultivation is small, and what there is is poor. Between the 
second (1885) and third Settlements (1902) the cultivated area 
increased in the Chhachh by 5°5 per cent, in the Sarwila by 10°6 
per cent, and in the Nala circle by 58 per cent. But the new 
cultivation is of very inferior quality, including the monse-eaten 
Jands along the Indus or the skirts of the Chel stream where the 
soil is impregnated with salts, besides here and there fields 
rescued from the hill slopes or the sides of ravines. In the Nala 
circle the increase of cultivation has beon retarded by a heavy 
falling off in the villages along the Haro, a big slice of whose 
Tands has been lost by diluvion, In Tallagang cultivation increased 
22:7 per cent. between 1878-79 and 1899-00 and the increase is 
still going on. But everywhere the new cultivation is for the 
‘most part greatly inferior to the old. All the good land, at least 
in Attock and Tallagang, was brought under the plough long ago, 
‘and much of the new stuff is so poor that it can hardly repay the 
cost of cultivation. In these two tahsils the increase in cultivated 
area giveslittle guide to the increase in the resources of the people. 
Here and there waste that will make fair cultivation doos exist, 
but in the ordinary village this is not the case, In Fatteh Jang 
and Pindigheb, on the other hand, there is still great scope for 
extension, but there is little hope that the occasion will be 
‘improved. 

With regard tothe method in which land apparently almost 
‘unculturable is brought under cultivation, Major Wace, vho settled 
Tallagang Tabsil, thon a part of Jhelum’ District, made tho 
following remarks :— 

“The method by which cultivation is now extending in the 
west halfof tabsil Jhelum, in tabsil Chakwél and Tallagang, and in 
the hill circle of tahsil Pind Dédan Khim, and in whieh it has been 
extending during the past fifteen years, is peculiar to this part of 
the Punjab. hese portions of the District are elevated plateaux 
intersected by ravines. ‘The ravines cut back in countless little 
branches into the plateaux and the lands reclaimed are largely 
those which form the beds and sides of these little ravines, or the 
sloping lands which lie at the foot of the low renges of hills. These 
Jands are correctly described as unculturable in their natural state. 
They are rendered culturable by a laborious process of levelling 
























down and banking up. They were originally for the most part . 


‘recorded as village common: but since the Regular Settlement was. 
made there have been continual partitions of them all over the 

claim them, not by 
an expenditure of capital, but by steady industry. The upper 
banks are broken down, the lower ends of the slopes are banked 
up and the beds are dammed. Every means is adopted to level 
uneqjualities and to prevent the rains from washing away the soil 
“that is broken down. Oceasionally down comes heavy rain and 
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‘preaks the lower slopes and dams on which so much pains have 
been spent and washes away a great quantity of valuable soil: and 
the cultivators have to do almost half their work of reclaiming and 
levelling over again. And so they have worked on perseveringly 
‘and unweariedly for the last fifteen years; till when the new 
measurements come, and we add up the total area cultivated, we 
are astonished at the gross amount of land that has been reclaimed, 
‘and wortder how the previous Settlement Officer can have s0 short 
estimated the prospects of extended cultivation. Well so, far. 80 
good; only let us take care how we assess this new cultivation, 
‘A great portion of it is ina very unformed state; and if we put 
too much revenue on it, the people will lose heart and throw it 
up. Treat it lightly, and they will not feel its assessment; and 
will go on as before steadily reclaiming unculturable land, till ver 
likely, thirty years hence, the Settlement Officer of the day vill 
wouder how it came about that I repeated my predecessor’s’ short: 
estimate, and returned so much Innd as unculturable. Tn other 
districts the land returned as culturable is land which any one 
would be glad to have; but that reclaimed in this District is stuff 
which no ordinary outsider would think worth asking for: but the 
resident cultivators break it down, level it, and embank it year by 
year, till in conrse of time the new lands are as fine as, and some- 
times finer than, the old.”” 

North of the Kala Chitta loans for improvements are made 
chiefly for the sinking and repair of wells, south of the Kala 
Chitta for-the construction of embankments. Statisties are given 
in Table 20 of the second volume, In Fatteh Jang and Pindigheh 
there is nob the same necessity for loans as elsewhere. Most of 
the land is cultivated by tenants under large and prosperous 
Proprietors, who are themselves able to afford all the assistance 
required. In the Makhad ilaka embankments are often built 
with savings made in Government service. In Attock Tahsil 
the annual average of loans granted has been about Rs. 3,000, 
but in the year 1902-03, when Settlement was in progress, the 
loans rose to Rs. 68, Tn the Chhachh alone Rs. 51,900 were 
distributed by the Settlement staff for well sinking. Seventy-six 
new wells were sunk and 27 put in repair, In Sarwala the lonns 
amounted to Rs. 15,860 for the construction of 24 new wells: and 
the repair of 6 old ones. In the 
room for further well extension, it was not considered woi 
to distribute loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act. ‘There 
ig still room for a further spread of well cultivation, and loans 
continue to be given. ‘These loans are usually, properly applied, 
and are not difficult of recovery. 

Tn Tallagang also considerably more loans than usual were 
distributed during Settlement tare ist in the construction of 
enbankments. Since the formatign of this District this tahsil has 
shared more fully than hefore in the ‘loans distributed, and ean 
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still make use of all the loans it can get. Recovery is not difficult HART 

and the loans are popolar. Acricaiture, 
Touns under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are made mostly in 232 "tsns 

pty grants, and ostensibly for the purchase of bullocks or seed. Ach 
necessity for them varies with the nature of the season, In 

good or average years the amounts distributed are small, but in bad 

Fears, the reserve resources of the people being: insufficient, very 

neral loans are necessary. ‘The harvests of 1896-97 and 1899- 
900 were everywhere bad, and in 1901-2-3 “Fatteh Jang and <a 
Pindigheb did not do well. The figures in the margin give the “ 
loans for these years. In Attock these 











1800-07 atte Joans are very seldom required. During 
Ime —. $5) the last_ twenty years, considerable 
advances were made only in the very 


bad year 189 Unfortunately loans granted for purchase of 
seeds and bullocks are very generally’ misapplied, and their 
recovery is often difficult. 

‘There are no agricultural banks in the District, and it is Ageioultural 
Goubiful if they could be established with any success. They might Beaks, 
do well in Ts ,, but not elsewhere. 

Agricultural indebtedness varies very largely from tahsil to Agricaltaral 
tahsil and even within tahsil from circle to cirele. In the Chhachh '4*teteest 
the position of the zaminddrs is very strong. What mortgage = 
there is is due either to individual improvidence, or else to absen- 
teeism. When a Pathin goes on service, he protects his land from ? 
his relatives by mortgaging it to a stranger. There are always 
members of agricultural tribes ready to take it up, and there is a “ 
tiealthy give and take in the matter. Under 8 per cent of the total 4 
caltivatien is mortgaged. 68 per cent of the total mortgaged land = 
is to members of agricultural tribes, and only 19 per 
cent to Hindu. money-lenders, nor is there an undue praportion 

+ Gf swell Iands hypothecated. As with mortgages so with sales. 
Between second and third regular Settlements under 4 per 
cent of the total cultivated area changed hands, and of this _ 
amount 76 per cent was taken by members of agricultural tribes. 

‘The condition of the Sarwila is very similar. Between the 
two Settlements under 4 per cent of the cultivated area was sold, 

89 per cent of the total transferred area going to members of ‘ 
agricultural tribes. The mortgages, asin the Chhachh, are Jargely { 
commercial transactions. Less than 5 per. cent of the total 
cultivated area is mortgaged, and. Hindus hold only 16 per cent 

of the Iands under mortgage. 

Tn these two circles the zamindirs are practically completely 
free from embarrassment. But the Attock Nala circle is different. 
‘As a whole the circle is a lame ene. It is owned by large, but, on 
the whole, weak proprietors. It is burdened to the extent of 28 = 
per ceat with unproductive occupancy tenants, and on an sverage a 
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OHAPILA: 37 per cent. of the unirrigated crops fail to come to maturity. 
Agsalture. Though the circle is not yet heavily indebted the process had 


commenced when the Land Alienation Act was introduced, and 16 
rr cent of the total cultivated area is under mortgage. 


[Para | 





Hindus 

fold 57 per cent of the mortgaged area, and the majority of the 

mi ‘are due, not, as in the rest of Attock Tahsil, to 

convenience, but to real financial embarrassment. 

In Fatteh Jang generally there is no cause for anxi 

. the alienations, nor are the people generally embarrassed. 

the Ghebas transfers are very small, and even among the Khattars 
with their mad extravagance alionations are not very large. The 
largest percentage of transfers is in the Sil Soan, bnt there the 

‘Alpiils and Awins are a steady, thrifty lot, quite capable of 

looking after themselves, so that while Hindus in that circle hold 

5 per cent out of 7 per cent of the mortgages, they have acquired 

only 4 per cent out of Llaper cent of the sales. In Pindigheb the 

state of the alicnations is really serious and money-lenders have 

in many parts of the tahsil acquired a commanding position, 

} which enables them to harry the people almost as they will. A 
comparison between Fattch Jang and Pindigheb can be made 
from the following statement, which shows for each cirele the 

reentages of the cultivated area sold, and now under mortgage, 
together with the average transfer price per acre :— % 
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Tn no part of the old Rawalpindi District was the Alienation 
‘Actso sorely needed as in Pindighe. It uust also be remembered 
that in that tahsil- there are large proprietors, like the Maliks 
of Pindigheb and the chief Malike of Khunda, who own many 
villages, and these, so far from selling land, are buying in 
directions. If their villages were excluded the proportion of 
transfers in the whole tahsil would be much higher than is shown 
by the figyres above, In order to indicate roughly the state of 
transfers among individual tribes, alienation figures of 13 Khattar 
villages and 37 Awin villages have been excerpted with the result 
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shown below, the percentages of transfers being the transfers of CAPA: 


cultivated area -— 
Awan, Kbattar, 





Under mortgage 20 18 
Sold * 2 u 
Total Apgud 29 


Of these transfers far the greatest part is to money-lenders. 
Im the Awin tract, we find money-lenders ruling the villages, 
raising the old customary rents, taking a share of the straw, 
breaking up grazing lands, exacting enormous usury, and attad 
ing the plough cattle and selling the houses of their debtors. ‘The 
Alienation Act has doue much to stop all this, the Settlement has 
done sométhing, and it is to be hoped that the civil law and the 
revenue administration of the new District will be more under 
control than has been the case in the past. The causes of aliena- 
tions are two-fold. ‘The Khattars and Jodhras are not self 
cultivating and only take to cultivation when they cannot continue 
to make a living by employing tenants and servants. By the 
time that the step is taken and the landowner has ceased in his 
own estimation to be a gentleman, and has become a peasant, it 
may be that a load of debt has been accumulated which can never 
Ye liquidated. Sons aro born and families split up, and each 
branch tries to keep up the style, the horses, the hawks, and the 
servants, to which they were accustomed in their youth. When, 
among the Khiattars, litigation and dissipation are added to other 
exponses it is not remarkable that families go under. ‘The Awins 
however, are neither lazy nor extravagant They are simply 
unfortunate. Alienation and debt,among them are not new, for 
the mor of total area itr the Jandél Circle have decreased 
since Revised Settlement. ‘They are in debt because no peasant 
proprietary can expect to keep out of debt in a tract where good 
‘Years are few and bud years many, where there are no extraneous 
Sources of income, and where the cattle and the children have to 
be fed in good years and in bad years alike. The land revenue is 
not of much consequence in determining debt. Suspensions have 
been given continually and liberally, and it is certain that in a 

‘year the revenue is nothing and its incidence hardly felt. 

spt in a few villages, where measurements were wrong or the 
statistics wrong, the land revenue is not high, but the great 
Inorease taken at Revised Settlement in a poor and struggling 
tract has not justified itself, and the subsequent history of the 
tract has verified the gloomy expectations of some of the officers 
who noted on the assessment proposals of the Settlement. Talla 
gang is a good deal better off than Pindigheb and a good deal 
worse off than Fattch Jang. ‘Ten per cent of the total cultivation 
is under mortguge, 7 per cent being mortgaged to adluliirs and 
3 per cent to zamindars. Between second (1878-79) and third 
(1899-1900) Settlements 8 per cent of the total cultivation was 
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CHAPILA: transferred by sale. ‘The unsecured debt in 1898 was estimated at 


Agricalture: Rs. 5,411,979 or Rs, 1-12-7 per 





r acre of cultivation. But the tabsil 
Parts of it are much involved and raise the 

meral rate, but considerable portions are for the present times 
remarkably free from debt, and, as a whole, it gives the impres- 
ion of freedom from serious embarrassment except where extra 
vagance is the cause of it. The extent to which the cultivated 
rea in each tabsil is mortgaged is shown below -— 


fis not unprosperous. 





Name of Tahsil. ‘Area in acres. 
Attock % we 1,898 
Pindigheb 1,979 
Fatteh Jang 370 
‘Tallagang 2,067 

Total 5814 





Generally the District is not seriously embarrassed. ‘Things 
are worst in Pindigheb ahsil. Then come the Attock Nala and 
ts of Tallagang. Elsewhore the agricultural population easily 
‘olds its own. Indebtedness does not depend much upon the pitel 
‘of the revenue or, except in’ the Jandiil and Makhad ilakas, on 
tatural advantages, but almost entirely on the varying degrees in 
which thrift is practised or neglected. Debt often begins in extra 
Fagance on domestic occasions or in ruinous litigation. Perhaps 
the cattle die through drought or sickness. In days of prosperity 
0 provision has Deon made to provide a reserve for bad seasons, 
and there is only the money-lender to whom to go. Once in his 
Clutches escape is difficult. Even a trifling debt, fostered by his 
tiles and swollen by means of heavy compound interest before 
Tong becomes a crushing burden. Most of the mortgages appear 
to take place in the four months of July, August, December and 
January, when the revenue is being realised, but that does not 
prove that ‘indebtedness is due to the severity of the assessment. 
the fact of having to find a given sum by a certain date does 
ead to many transfers, but the man who mortgages his land to 
pay Rs. 30 would probably not refrain from doing so if he had to 
pay Rs. 20 or less. Thre are other reasons also for the large 
fumber of transfers registered in the demand months; balances 
fare struck at those seasons, and the zamindér has more leisure to 


‘attend at the tahsil than at other times. 





‘The increase in the value of land in all circles is very s g 
‘The average prices at whi 
sales were effected in 1900— 
1906 are given in the margin 
in comparison with mort 
gage prices. ‘True mort- 
and sale prices are 
aluiost impossible of ascer= 
tainment. ‘The former are 
swollen by the accumulations 
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of interest, and a substantial addition is always made to the C#APZLA: 
latter to keep off pre-emptors. But, even though the figures are Agriculture, 
not quite reliable, it is beyond doubt that the value of land has 
risen enormously. In Tallagang sale prices rosein the twenty 

ears 1878—1898 from Rs. 9 to Rs. 26 and mo wrices from 

8.10 to Rs. 20 por acre. Land in the Chhachh that in 1885 sold 
for Rs. 23 or was mortgaged for Rs. 32 an acre is now sold for . 
Rs. 175 and mortgaged for Rs. 97. In the Sarwila the average 
mortgage and sale money per acre now stand at 72 and 127 times ~ 
the land reyenue. The average sale money per acre cultivated 
comes to Rs. 63. The sale price in 1885 was Rs. 30 per acre. 
‘The passing of the Land Alienation Act for some time depressed the 
selling valuo of land, but prices have now regained their former ~ 
levels. 

‘The usual rate of interest to zamiwlér borrowers is 25 per Bales 
cent per annum. ‘To ordinary shop-keepers of good credit the ™""" 
sual rateis 1 percent per mensem or in some eases twelve annas. 

~The following accounts of the methods of money-lenders is taken 
from the Shahpur Gazetteer, but is accurate for at least the 
southern half of this District. 

The better class of Hindu and Sikh bankers and shop-keepers, : 

three account books (rahi), (1) the day-book (sithr, parchiin 
or audi), in which all transactions are recorded day by day as 
they occur; (2) the cash-book (rokir), in which only cash. transac- 
tions are entoved.as they occurs and (3) the ledger (Hits vahi or 
simply rahf), in which each client's account (Jetha) is written up 
from’ the ‘day-book at the shop-keeper's leisure. The 
majority of shop-keepers, however, keep up only the ledger, 
tanking entries in it from memory or from rough notes which are 
destroyed, so that there is no means. of checking the entries. 
he ledger (cah‘) is kept in the form of loose leaves fastened 
together lengthwise in such a way that a leaf can easily be 
extracted without detection. Each page (panna) has its number 
Geragy aod is i oacel, on opening a new ledger, to get a 

jrahman to imprint on the seventh page a col of = 
Ganesh and his rat, adding the invocation “ Om Seasti Ganeshdya- 

+ nama” with the date anda blessing. ‘The account of each client 4 
shows on the left side the debits or out-goings, and on the right 
_ sido the credits (agit). Generally, once a year the balance (bali) 
is struck, intrest (vedj) charged, and the ‘net balance for- 
ward to a new account. As the péasant who has his dealings 
‘with the shop-keeper (kirdr) is often utterly ignorant of accounts 
and very careless, he is often taken advantage of by the shop- 

keeper who will, as occasions offers, 
(1) dole out old grain of sorts for food purposes in the 
‘cold season, and take repayment at harvest time, a 








few months later, in wheat or its money equivalent, F 
plus from 25 to 50 per cenit interest; 
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CHAPILDA (9) exact full repayment on the threshing-floor, leaving the ~ 
Agricaltare. customer insufficient grain wherefrom to pay his land 
revenue and feed himself till next harvest; ; 

(8) a month or solater pay his debtor’s land revenue, and, 
taking advantage of his necessity, charge him at least 
the highest average rate for money lent; 

(4) take one anna per rupee as discount (katt or gadd 
chhora) when making a loan, but charge interest. on the : 
discount ; 

(5) cut six months’ interest out of a loan, and’ record the 
‘gross sum as a loan free of interest for six months ; 

(6) cause the debtor to go before the Sub-Registrar and 
state that he had received the whole loan in cash, 
whereas, in fact, the amount was chiefly made up of 
simple and compound interest ; 

(2) misrepresent debts in the ledger by entering inferior 
: grains as if wheat; 

(8) allow no interest on repayments in kind and either no 
or short interest on credits in cash, and cause the 
customer to believe, when he is making a payment to 
account, that a concession of grace has been made 
when a small remission is credited to him out of the 

- interest due (chhot or mor) ; 

(9) generally keep accounts in a loose, unintelligible, way 
which make the separation of interest from principal 
impossible ; 

(10) ‘keep only a ledger, plus sometimes a sort of day-book, in 
loose sheets or book form, and write up the former at 
any time; 

(11) strike the balance in a casual way, naming as present 
one or two witnesses, either brother lenders or men of 
the class known as “four-anna witnesses ”; 

(12) charge a full year’s interest on grain or money lent a 
few months or even weeks before the striking of 
balance. 


‘The usual rate of interest charged between bankers of good 
credit on bills of exchange (Jimi) is one pice per day for 
: Rs. 100=74 annas per cent per mensem, nearly 6 per cent per 
R: annum, On ordinary loans to shop-keepers of good credit the usual ~ 
rate is one per cont per mensem 12 per cent per annum. But 
‘a peasant rarely gets a lonn at less than ons pice per rupee per 
mensem, or Rs.~18} per cent per annum; and often the rate 
large ie 24 or 95, por ans; ‘and with the aid of the methods 
of ition detailed above, the money-lender often so mi 
his accounts that a good solvent customer's money debt is dow 
inside three years, and his grain debt inside two years; and if the 
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lerider be exceptionally dishonest, and the debtor exceptionally help- 77APIEA: 
loss and stupid, the debt doubles itself in an even shorter period. Astiealiars: 

‘There is nothing peculiar about the cattle of the District lire Sook 
except in Tallagang, where there are many fine beasts, mixed, 
however, with a great number of average or inferior animals. 
Hlsewhere the cattle resemble the poor class animals of Réwal- 

indi District. The Tallagang breed was described at length by 

‘eterinary Captain Gunn, C.V.D.,in his report for the year 1898-99 
on the live-stock of Jhelum District, and from that report the 
following information is taken. 

‘Phe average height of the better class of Tallagang_ bullocks 
is 51 inches behind the hump, with splendid chest measurement 
(a sure sign of power), as much as 77 inches on the average. The % 
corresponding measurements for four-year old siege train 
hollooks at Kessit aro 47 and 58 inchos. ‘The breed ix quite’ @ 
distinctive one and it is not found further south, nor even in the 
adjoining parts of the Rawalpindi District, where the cattle are 
ofa very poor class. The excellence of this breed seems to be 
the result more of good luck than management, for as in the ‘rest 
of the District, so here, breeding is not carried on according to 2. 
organized principles, but haphazard, the young males running with 
the herd until they are about 3 or 3§ years old, when they are 
emasculated. The people recognize that this is not a satisfactory ‘ 
arrangement, but are unwilling individually to do anything to 
improve matters. It is suggested that young males should not be 
allowed to run loose unless approved and branded, while the 
produce of suitable Hissar bulls might be turned loose with the 
herds, ‘The few Hissar bulls hitherto tried do not seem to have 
Been a success, their progeny being tall, leggy, shallow-chested 
animals, requiring more feed than the local stock, and possessin 
Tess stamina, The zamindirs look after their cattle very wel 
‘and their good quality may be due to the care with which they 
have been tended in successive generations. In favourable seasons 
the grazing is sufficient and of good quality. Working cattle are 
hhome-fed more or less throughout the year, but at certain times 
all haye to be kept off the fields, and for months at a time are - 

ractically all stall-fed, and only leave the home enclosure when 

iyen to water. ‘The ordinary food in the spring is green sarson 
and térdmira, mixed with dry chopped bujra or jowdr stalks, Bhusa 
ismostly used in May to July, mixed with green charri if the 
season permits. After that the feed is bijra and charri, green up 
to the end of September, and dry afterwards up to February, 
with wheat and pulse straw, as available. Favourite buffaloes and 
cows are given oil-cake and various grains, animals doing hard 
work on the wells, etc., also getting « grain ration if possible. 

Cows are treated with little consideration, being often made 
to drag the plough. They come into season at about 24 years, 
and breed at 3}, They ate poormilkers, giving only about one to 

two seers a day. 
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SBARTA ‘To characteristics of the breed are moderate size, flat fore- 
Agriculture heads, short horns, square bodies and fairly level backs, deep 
chests and very long tails, with a big tuft of hair at the end of them. 


‘The better class of bullock bred in Tallagang is much in 
request down country in Sialkot, Gujranwala and Amritsar and @ 
considerable export trade is carried on. The stock is usually 
Bought up on the spot by traders, mostly Hindus from the Banna 
District, or-men of the Attock Chhachh. The beasts intended for 
sale: are exceedingly well cared for and realize high profits. ‘The 
estimated annual sales of stock from Tallagang are 300 head, the 
ayerage price being about Rs. 40 per head. 

‘The cattle of the rest of the District are of a very poor breed, 
They are fed much as described above. The cows are very poor 
milk givers, and cows for milk are freely imported from other dis- 
tricts. Cows drop from four to seven calves before going barren, 

Cattle diseases are at times very prevalent in this Distriet, 
and ure often very fatal. Eleven different diseases are reported 
to be known. The most fatal are— 

Gari or gholu, a swelling of the glands; animals thus affected 
rarely survive. ‘The only attempt made to cure it is by pronoune- 
ing spells over the animal. It is infectious. 

Tak or tak, which comes at all seasons; the animal ceases to 
cat, the body swells, and the skin becomes limp, and the tempera- 
ture falls, 

Bari zalmat, ov wal, 2 kind of dysentery. Wah also is now 
used for rinderpest. 

Mokhur, the foot and mouth disease. Animals affected are 

_ carefully separated from the others. y 

Phariin, accompanied by cough. 

Dhakh, a disease of the mouth. 

Ching, pitehi, tah and tili, the last a disease of the spleen, are 
vernacular names for less common affections. When kine are 

- affected with mokhur, it is considered very beneficial to hunt dowa 
a jackal with dogs, and then to drag bis dead body round the 
fected animals. 

‘The buffaloes of the District, like other horued cattle, are of 
inferior breed. Male buffaloes are used for ploughing, and more 
commonly if the working of wells. 

Cow buffaloes give more milk than cows, from two seers up 
toas much as twelve seers per diem, and drop from five to eight 
calves, They are fed much as other cattle; milk buffaloes are 
more carefully looked after when in milk than other kinds. Mille 
buffaloes cost from Rs. 15 upwards; even Rs. 100 will be gi 
Se coed ane. The male costs much less, from Rs. 12 to 
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Camels are found in eonsiderable numbers in all tahsils, and CRABS 

in all cireles, excopt the Chhachh. ‘They are common in many Agee 
arts of Tallagang, and many of the big Maliks of Pindigheb and 
‘attoh Jang own large numbers, from which they derive consider- 
able profit, They are all pack animals, highly bred riding camels 
being quite unknown. But they are a fine breed, the keeping of 
them is encouraged by the proximity of two cantonments. Their 
numbers, however, tend to decrease with the opening of new 
railways, A considerable number are employed on the grain routes, 
especially to Gujar Khin and the stations on the Mari-Attock 
Railway. Only ‘in Attock aro their numbers increasing. The 
total number within the District is a little over seven thousand. 


Camels are made to carry light loads when two years old, and. 
are considered full grown at seven years. While still at the 
mother’s foot, the young:camel is known as fod or lick, From 
this period up to two years as chhatiar; when three years old as 
tivhan; four years dok; five years as chocka ; six years as chlhigyas 
seven years and upwards as jawdv. They usually work until 
twelve years old. ‘They browse on trees and shrubs, such as jad 
and philaa, and oveasionally get tinémira and green moth, of both 
of which they are very fond. The absence of carts, except on the 
metalled roads, makes camels peculiarly valuable in this District, 
The price varies from Rs. 30 folts, 1203. fair average beast can 
he purchased for Rs. 70 to Rs, $0. The camels of this District 
are rarely ridden and do not make good eavdri camels, but they 
are strong and enduring, and excellent beasts of burden. ; 











‘The diseases from which camels suffer much in this District 
are— 

Méwéra malli, from cold or wind stroke. 

Akar, under which the animal becomes almost rigid. 

Joga, © very fatal disease, considered yory infeetious, in 
which the whole body swells, and the animal cannot eat. 


Pira, accompanied by eruptiomon the skin. 


‘Whe District has « certain reputation for horse-breeding. Seve yrorses, 
ral parts are well suited for the purpose, and many good. ani 
‘are annually produced. In Colonel Cracroft’s time the horses of 
Fandél were noted for their blood and wiry strength, the village of 
Mithif'in particular having a great reputation, but now there are 

few horsesin that circle, ‘The chief horse-breeding tracts are 
the Sil alika of Pindigheb, the Gheb ilka of Fateh Jang, 
the Khattar tract north of the Kala Chitta range in Attock and 
Fateh Jang Tahsils, and parts of Tallagang; but horse-breeding is 
nee confined to these tracts. In the Narrara hills a breed 
of small, hardy, wiry horses is found, which are much prized, but 





GHAP IA. shore are not many of them. It is a matter for regret that horses 
‘Agviaar, and ponies are diminishing and the breeds are probably deteriorat= 
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ing. Owing to the spread of cultivation the horses are allowed — 
much less liberty than formerly, and the method of tethering the 
stock is very bad. Within recent years many of the best mares” 
haye been drafted off to the Jhelum Canal Colony, but as the 
colony now provides its own replacements the drain has ceased and 

ome improvement may be expected. Mule-breeding also has made 
great progress at the expense of horse-breeding, as the profits are 


(aie more certain, and more easily earned. The Ghebas and — 
fodhras 





andthe Awin Malliks are still great horse-breeders and the 
‘owners still keep up considerable studs, but division of 
tollings ‘and bad seasons have had their effect, so that the number 
of good mares has diminished and is diminishing. There is little 
Profit in horse-breeding. It is simply a question of love of horses 
and love of show, and when hard times come the number of horses 
has to be diminished. Horses are useless to the small zamindir. 
He does not require them to ride, and they are not employed m_ 
any way in the husbandry of his fields. He can, therefore, only 
Keep them to sell at a profit. Consequently many of the simul 
bred in the District are sold very young, either to Government 
officers or across the Indus or wherever there is a demand for 
them. Some of the horses of the District are fast, and nearly all — 
are remarkably enduring and able to go over the stoniest ground 
without shoes. 


The fodder usually given to horses in this District is grass 
from Aprilto August; from September to Januaty they get chart 
sud the straw of moth; in February and March they are fed on 

wheat; and in winter are usually given various masdlds or 
“spices, as gur, oil, majith, turmeric, and so on. 


‘The grain given to horses varies according to the taste of the 
owner, hijra, barley, moth and gram being all in common use. 
Moth is an excellent grain for horses. , 


_ Foals intended for exhibition at the horse fair get balls of 
Dutier and turmeric, and butter and pepper, to put them into 
Pdlealer'a condition” aa well as cow's and goats milk. Colts sail 
fillies are, too, often ridden in this District. when only two years 
old, and are often put into regular work at three. Several of the 
large landowners haye formed runs for young stock, ea 
good results, but horse-breeders, who are unable to do this, 
tinue to spoil the produce by tying them up, as soon as they cease 

_to follow their dams, in dark and close quarters. 


_ ‘The control of horse-breeding operations is now is the hands 
of the Army Remount Department, and the District forms part 
the Rawalpindi circle. 
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stallions throughout the District — 
ie T Detail of Horse | Detail of Donkey | Detail of 
| Pe tallions ‘Station 

















Taneil, | Namo of Stad. 







‘Norfolk Trotter. 


= 1 Keb. 








T | Panjabir 


. = | Hiaaar 
Sarwila 
Findighes | Pindigheb 
" | Rinunda 
Find Sultan. 
| Jana 
Kamlial 
Panteh Jang 
| Bator 
” on | Sang 
Chaban 
Ikor Patten Khan} .. |1 










































































Mule-breeding has taken a strong hold on the District, some- 
what at the expense of horse-breeding. The intial ontlay is less. 
Jn addition a mule commences work earlier than a horse, requires 
Jess care, is more hardy and is readily sold. ‘The high prices paid 
within recent years have given the breeding of mules a great 
impetus. Probably the industry is limited only by the available 
supply of ponies, | Mule-breeding naturally tends to extingui 
itself, It 1s breeding to a stop. is eopply of ponies is not large, 

‘and until some arrangements are made for reeting oF SUPpIyi 

1¥ mares no further extension of mule-breeding is to Tasrpeced? 
‘Tihebest mules.re to be found in the Soan villages of Fatteh Jang. 
“Many are kept by Khatris throughout the District, Tt issaid that 









‘The following table shows the distribution of Government OmAR UAE 
Agriculture, 


Mule 
breeding. 
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CHAPILA the mule trade of the western Punjab is almost monopolised by 


Agieitare the Khatris of Dudbiél, «large village 


* ‘Sheep and 
yout, 


in the north of the Chakwal 
‘Tahail of Jhelum. 


Mules when two years old are known as dem'hi ; when three 
ears old as dowak; and from five years old_as jatén, being then 
fall grown. ‘They are, however, worked after their third year to 
their eighteonth. Their prices vary very much from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 500 for the female, which is considered much superior to the 
male, and from Rs. 20 to Rs. 200 for the male. 


Donkeys ire numerous in the District, and are employed in all 
kinds of carriage, especially that of stone. The zamindir, however, 
does most of his pack work with his ordinary bullocks. ‘They are 
bften used to fetch water when the well or other water-supply is ata 
distance. Every. Kumhar and Dhobi has one or two. The majority 
fore miserable little animals bought and sold for about Rs. 5, but 
the best. will carry an enormous load of grass almost: hiding them 
from view, and are said to cost as much as Rs. 100. 


Lange flocks of sheep and goats are kept: throughout the 
District. These wide arid plains provide excellent browsing for 
these animals which are always increasing, and area very material 
addition to the means of support of the tenant class, and to a less 
extent of the owners themselves, In the villages bordering on the 
Kala Ohitta anid Khairi Murat ranges and in Tallagang the number 
of browsers is very large. 

Sheep are of two breeds, the ordinary, and the dumba ox fate © 
tailed species. Tho dumbax of Makhad ate the best breed of sheep 
inthe District. Neither species is of very good quality, Sheep are 
kept for wooland for their produce. They are shorn twice a year, 
in or about October and March. The yield of wool on the average 
ig probably not much more than one ‘seer per sheep per annum. 
Pibsote cemade from the flecoes. ‘The milk of the ewes ix drank, 
‘and mutton is sometimes eaten. 


Goats are of good quality, and are very profitable. ‘Their hair 
is eutonly once a year in Baisakh, the yield being about half a sé. 
Chhats, boris, or large packing bags, much used in the District, and. 
ropes are mado of goat's hai. ‘The female goats continue to give 

Ik after their young have been taken from them. ‘The milk is 
good, and is largely consumed. Goats breed mare rapidly. than 
sheep, and often drop more than one kid at a time. hey give on 
fm average one kid in the year, and continue producing for five 
orsix years. . 

‘A disease known as phivikki or tainki is often very fatal to 
both sheep and goats; the zamindirs know no remedy for it, and it 
‘comes on and proves fatal-ina very short space of time, the ani 
often succumbing as if shot, 
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Poin or bidrish is a sort of mange, bse 

Zahmat or idli is 0 kind of dysentery ci 

Thandi is a disease of the mouth accompanied with cough. 

Phrikki ov thaw ed very infectious. 

Another affection, of which the symptoms are great debility, 
inability to eat, and general collapse, is known as budhi. 

‘The enumeration of plough and plongh cattle (statement 22, Plovsh 
Vol. HI) gives results which are probably not very reliable, It" 
shows the number of cattle per plough as 1-6 in Attock 'Tabsil, “9 in 
Fatteh Jang, and 1'1 in both Pindigheb and Tallagang 'Tahsils. 

But it is probably correct that plough cattle Stave slightly 
decreased in both Attock and ‘Tallagang. The loss in the 
fodder famine of 1899-1900 was very severe, the great hardships 
which the cattle underwent accounting for the disappearance of the 
older and weaker animals, and in part at least for the smaller 
number of young stock now enumerated. Probably Tallagang is 
Somerrhat imderstocked with plough eattlo, Many » small land- 
owner as but one bullock, and makes up the pair by borrowing: 
froma more fortunate neighbour, or by joming hands with another 
in the same predicament as himself, ‘Cows and even donkeys and 

mnies too are yoked to the plough. Everywhere in Fatteh Jang 
and Pindigheb ‘on the other hand there has been a substantial 
inerease in the number of horned cattle, although here too there 
was a decrease after the bad year of 1899, ‘These tahsils are fairly 
well off for cattle. But the’ yhole District cannot compare with 
Rawalpindi, whether the comparison be made with cattle per 
cultivated acre, or cattle per plough. 

Tt is not easy to say what the average price of the different prices of 
animals is. The following are the limits within which sales es 
are usually effected, and an attempt has been made to give the 


























average -— 
‘ ‘Male buffaloes from Rs. 20 to Rs. 45, average about Rs. 30. 
4 Female»  » » 90 » 9 on 9 Mb 
Ballocks ” 1» » 5 ” em 25 
Cows no By ” nw 7 BY 
Young stock ” wo» 10 
Sheep 7 ” wed 
Do, dumbas ,, » Bree BE 
Goats oF Doe » 2 





Till recently no very large cattle fair was held in the District, Fair. 
Jn 1907 a cattle fair was started at Tallagang and was attended 
by cattle from that tahsil, Pindigheb, the Gheb ilika of Fatteh 
jang, and the Chakwal tahsil of Jhelum, Rs. 760 was distributed 
Jn prizes. One of the main objects of the show was to encourage 
the breeding of the Dhanni cattle, which have their home in 
Tallagang and Chakwal Tahsils. The fair will probably become a 


permanent institution advantageous to. the agriculturis 
‘Attock and Jhelum Districts. 
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in connection with 





pel Every ‘Monday a cattle fair is held at the village of Gandal 


Agriculture: in the Chi 


— 
aia 


Wetts 


~ to be 7,988 acres of which 1 


achh. ‘The fair sprang up in 190 
the fair held every Sunday at Khairabad in Peshawar District, and 
has now been taken under District management. It is_ growing 
rapidly. Small fees are levied on sales effected and a moharrir 15 
entertained to attend at and manage the fair. 

In 1889 and 1890 a fair was started at Hazro, bub as it 
proved to be simply a meeting ground for all the bad characters 
And resetters of Peshawar District and a mart for stolen cattle, it 


was stopped by the Deputy Commissioner. ) 





There are no laden canals in the District, and no large 
privately owned canals. The only thing approaching canal irriga- 
tion is found in seventeen villages of the Attock Nala, which are 
irrigated by thirteen cuts or channels pee out of the Haro, and 
are in consequence known collectively as the Panjkatta. ‘The irriga- 
tion is not dissimilar to that from an inundation canal. The water- 
supply is not perennial. In a large partof the year the Haro at this 
ee Of its course is dry. With each fall of rain a freshet comes 
lown the river, and this is caught and taken on to the land. ~The 
total amountif land thus irrigated was found at Settlement (1903) 
,702 acres were classed as “naliri 
“dofasli” anid 6,286 acres as “naliri ekjasli.” This land is far 
inferior to both the well and spring irrigated lands. With them 
irrigation is perennial. In spite of a considerable area of dojasli- 
the nahri does not quite run.to a full single crop a year, in which 
it compares unfavourably with saildh. On an average 12 per cent 
of the rabi crops fail. The lands classed as nahri vary greatly in 
quality. ‘There are several villages in which the anh y of water 
is so uncertain that it was only with some hesitation that the land 
was classed as narhi at all, The water channels take out for the 
most part in the Haripur Tahsil of Hazira in the villages of the 
Gakkhar family of Khanpur, In consequence the Panjkatta zamin- 
dérs irrigate in practice by the goodwill of the Khanpur family. 
Irrigation from wells has already been described at pages 150 
to135. ‘The following statement slows the number of wells in 
each tahsil :— 
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Almost all the land irrigated from springs known as dbt is in CHAPILB. 
Attock Tahsil. There is a little in the Pindigheb Jandél and in gett 
Tallagang, as for instance at ‘amman, but the area is trifling. "een" 
In Attook there is no spring irrigation im the Chhachh and Very jay agen 
little in the Surwila. ‘The total dbi area is 2,538 acres, of which safwengs, 
9,048 acres are in the Attock Nala. ‘The best springs are those at: 

Hasan Abdél and Wah, but there are other good springs in the bed 
of the Haro, “Bverywhore spring gation perennial, and at 
ands are extremely profitable. 


Section B—Rents, Wages and Prices. 

‘The rent rates. in various parts of the District present a cosdtions 
bewildering maze. The following table shows the proportion of the deteraining 
cultivated area held by owners or rent-free, or by occupancy tenants 
‘and tenants-at-will paying cash and kind rents:-— 
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The conditions obtaining in Attock Tahsil are different from 
those in any other part of the District, and will be discussed later. 
In Tallagang, the Fatteh Jang Sil Soan, and the Jandél and 
Makbad fitkas of Pindigheb ownership is largely by small pro- 
pristors, who cultivate their own holdings as far as possible. In 
these tracts there are in consequence few tenants with a right of 
esupany, Competition cash rents are unknown, and tenants-nt- 
‘will pay kind rents at customary rates. In Tallagang, as_will be 

Tater, cultivating arrangements are very intricate. Many of 
the tenancies are merely ephemeral arrangements. ‘Temporary 
exchanges of holdings are made, each owner being recorded a8 the 
tenant of the other's holding: or owners of two or more holdings 
cultivate jointly. Again hired labourers are employed, and paid by 
a fixed share of the produce. Generally tenancies are either 
friendly arrangements between owners or cultivation by servants, 
who often themselves have a little land. Rents are accordingly 
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GHAPIUE fixed by oustom. ‘The only exception to this rule is in the case 
bp ‘of the not inconsiderable amount of and which has passed into 
Waseeand 1. ands of salitkdrs, who will not rest satisfied with the 
customary rate of the countryside, but take very naturally: just as 
inch as they can get. Where the demand for tenants exceeds 
the supply, as it docs in some parts, the xahiifirs, of course, 
cannot raise the rate, but elsewhere rents have a decided tendeney 
to rise, though the process is a very slow one. 

Yn the Makhad and Jandél il of Pindigheb and in the 
Fattch Jang Sil Sonn, the Pathin, Awan and Alpiil owners nearly 
all work their own ploughs, though the large alienations in Pindi- 

yhob, and the universal military service among the Pathins of 
Mfaktad are not without their effect in diminishing the area of 
Hudl-kasht, The supply of tenants nowhere exceeds the demand, 
fand at least in Makhad and parts of the Jandél the soil is poor. 
Rates accordingly rule low. In the Sil Soan the rates are higher 
as the yields ave better. Kisewhere in Pindigheb and Fateh Jang 
the landlis largely owned by big non-cultivating proprietors, Among > 
the Ghebas there is very little culti ition by the owners themselves. 
The Jodhras and Khattars cultivate in only a few villages, where 
holdings are comparatively small. ‘To some extent cultivation is 
by servants and this accounts for the khud-kasht area, but as a 
neral rule cultivation is through tenants. Everywhere custom 
is the main factor in determining the rent rates, and an attempt 
to force up the customary rents is violently resented. But there 
Bre a ee oar et oustom isnot the eole rule, Money-laniers | a 
everywhere try to force up rents, and their disregard of established 
customs, and what are considered as established rights, is one 
eanse of their extreme unpopularity in Pindigheb. Again, in 
addition to the share of gram, most owners claim other dues in 
addition, the strong owners marking their sense of their import 
~ ance by the multitudinous character of the dues whichthey 


claim_ 








'The share of straw ordinarily taken is one bullock-load per 
holding, but the Jodhra owners of the Khunda villages and_ the a 
- Sardar of Kot are recorded as taking half of all the straw and chaff. " 
Sometimes 1 seer to 2} seers per maund is taken under the name of : 


haqq-bahoi or of malikana from the common heap. ‘This is sup- 
posed to compensate the owner for the payment of keming from 
the common heap and also for the speculation which goes on before 

division of the grain. ‘The Sardar of Kot and some other owners 
collect also a small cash sum of a few annas per holding per annum. 
Many owners claim fees from kamins as ground rent and fees at 
the marriages of their tennts, as well as one sheep or goat annually: 
from every herd. ‘The kind rents paid by oceupaney tenants 
fare ondinitily: the same in all respects as those paid by tenants 
at-will, but the ovcupnney tenants are often, but by no means 
always, free from the petty dues which are additional to the rent, 
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Prodtice rents are by no means always paid by division of the OBESDE 
Gop on the threshing-floor and appraisement is very common, Bente, 
especially in the kharif. When appraisement is done, each side oe) 
stpoints an arbitrator and there is little difieulty in, mutually 

deuding on the estimated yield. When the yield has been esti- 

(hated, the owner's share is worked out and paid over whatever 

the actual yield may be. This method is peculiarly fitted to the 
fireumstances of the kharif crop, for cutting is always going on, 

Gnd there is on one hand great danger of peculation,.and on the 

other hand an attempt by the owner to su ise the harvesting 
operations cauBes constant annoyance to the tenant. The rabi 

Gop is generally divided on the threshing-floor, ut by special 

f appraisement is sometimes made for the rabi also. 

Tn Atiock ‘alsa largo proportion of tenants, ara makarri- 
dare or occupancy tenants, whose rents are fixed, chiefly in cash. 
Whe tenants-at-will are often owners or occupancy tenants of 
ther plots of land in the same village. ‘Their rents are custom- 
ry, varied especially in the Chhachh by competition. |The very 
Tarying degrees of fertility in the different circles cause corres: 
potdling variations in the rent rates. Chahi rates vary little from 
Powle “to circle notwithstanding the marked superiority of the 
Chhachh well cultivation. But, as a rale, kind rents are taken for 
the best well lands in the Chhachh, when let to tenants-at-will. It 
fs a curious feature of this tabsil that generally speaking occupancy 
tenants and tenants-at-will pay the same kind and cash rents. 

Tn Tallagang the share of the produce taken by the owner 1s pro 
usually on unirrigated lands one-third. The percentage on ipri- ruts. 

isa little higher, being on an average about 40 per cent. 

he right to take a share of the straw is recorded in about 2 acres 
in every 5, but is not in practice often exercised. | Even when 
Share cf the straw is taken it is often merely one chilli of wheat 
rally a full share of the more valuable 


straw per plough, with gene 
Sra Hf the pulses and of charr- In the rest of the Awénkiri in 
Pindigheb Tahsil the ordinary rate is two-fifths, but one-third 
js common. In the Makhad ilika the ordinary rate is one-third, 
fourth is quite a common rental. ‘The tenants of the Jandél. pay 
two-fifths on the best land, and one-third on distant and inferior 
funds. In the Pindigheb Sil the rent rates vary from village to 
yillage with bewildering variations. Generally, speaking the 

fodira owners collect one-half in the eastern villages, the rate 
bat ‘to two-fifths towards the west. It is everywhere common 
to find rates of from one-third to one-fifth fixed om newly broken 
upland, or on land newly embanked. ‘The really strong owners 
fied all their rents at one-half, and have no difficulty in finding 
tenants. In the Fatteh Jang Tabsil any rent lower than two-fifths 
produce is quite abnormal, and needs special explanation in euch 
vise. The rent rate in the Sil Soan is always one-half, and in the 
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CHAPIEE. Ghoh circle is nearly always one-half. In the Nala the usual rentis 
Hants. one-half, but there is a good deal of inferior land on which only two- 


Maeeasnd fifths is taken. The general rule everywhere is that occupancy 
tenants and tenants-at-will pay the same rents. Tt is the exception 
for an occupancy tenant to pay less than the full customary rent. 

Tn the Chhachh three-quarters of the tenants pay cash rents, 
but there is a considerable body of tenants paying in kind. The 
typical Chhachh rate is a half. The rate is generally the same on 
irrigated and on wnirrigated Jands. But th » considerable 
‘areas along the Indus, in the hills about Gorgushti and Malikmala, 
in the outlying portions of Shamsabad and in the corner near 
‘Attock where two-fifths, one-third andeven one-fourth are taken. 
Tntho Chhachh, though this is not the custom in the rest of the 
tahsil, the proprictor usually takes the same share of the straw 
ag of the grain, ‘The same tates are paid by occupancy tenants 
as by tenants-at-will. 

Tn the Surwila circle the customary rent is one-third of the 

‘in, and the tenant keeps the straw, except in the case of 
fodder crops, which are divided in accordance with the grain 
ratos. On chi, dbi and sailad lands the owner's share is a half. 
But there are variations from these average rates, 

In tho sandy tracts four or five miles away from the village 
sito, and beyond the rewch of even drinking water, the landlond 
is glad enough to take one-fourth or oven one-fifth of the grain, 
Round the village site and especially in the firmer soils along the 
Haro two-fifths is sometimes taken, especially in Khattar villages ; 
and in the two large estates of Bariar and Shakardarra, owned 
by Sirdar Nawab Khan Khattar, of Drog, in Fatteh Jung, even 
more is collected. In his villages, for instance, land which would 
ordinarily pay one-third pays two-fifths, and land which in 
ordinary Khattar hands would pay two-fifths pays one-half, but 
rents are here, under the proprietor’s orders, ‘always wrongly 
fated, and the records on the, subject are not. trustworthy. Tho. 
upward tendency in these two villages is an interesting example 
of the breakdown of customary rents, ‘The change has been 
brought about slowly and at the cost of the extermination of the 

enupancy, tenant, of whom now not one remains in Bariar and 
but few in Shakardarra, Sirdar Nawab Khan's rents are nlways 
ken of by other landlords as exceptional, but there are indica 
tions that in one or two villages near Campbellpur the proprietors . 
are endeavouring to raise rents from one-third to fworlfths. At a 
resent, however, one-third is the prevailing rate. 4 

In the Nala a half is the rate on dbi, nalvi and satlih lands. 
Elsewhere the general rate is two-fifths, and the tenant keeps the 
straw as in the Sarwila. In the Panjkatta tract the rate is half, 
and in the poor villages to the west of the circle one-third. In 
some Khattar villages also half is'taken. On the whole the rents 
of tenants-at-will ‘are fairly evenly divided between half, two- 
fifths and one-third, 
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For ease of reference the average rents paid in each assess: % 
ment circle are collected in the statement below — 

















RENTS PAID ON 
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Unirrigated Innds, 





Irrigated lan 














There are practically no true cash rents or fixed produce Cash 
rents in Tallagang. ‘The oecupancy tenants who pay cash rents 
“narly all pay at revenue rates, pli a few pice or annus por 
“rupee as mdlicina and are to all intents and purposes proprietors. 
To area they hold is small. 

tn Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang cash rents aro equally rare. 
With few exceptions the cash rents recorded are not genuine 
competition cash rents at all, and amount to little more than the 
‘pregent land revenue and cesses, There are always 0 certain 
fumber of holdings in which the occupants are recorded ws paying 
‘the land revenue, or a small cash rental, and the total of 
je30 is the total of the areas under cash rents. ‘The cash rents 
- paid on irrigated soils ure an exception to, the above and are 
~ genuine cash rents. In tho Fuatteh Jang Nala cash rents are 
common on the best wells, Rs. 2 per kanal, or Rs. 16 per acrey 
i nisual annual rent, On a few superior wells us. much 

as per kinal is taken. f : 
is only in Attock tahsil, and sais in the Chhachh, that 
‘rents become of real impbrtance. The proportion of the 
di and unirrigated areas held by tenants-at~ ill paying 
‘is shown below :— 
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OHAPILE: ‘The samo cash rents are paid by occupaney tenants as by 
chh are cultivated by 





waits, tenants-at-will, ‘The best wells in the Chi 

tenants-at-willon kind rents. Rorthe rest the rent rates are much 
the same in all circles, As a rule Rs. 16 is the lowest rent, taken 
anywhere from a tenant of well lands. In the Chhachh cash rents 
on'wells ron from Rs, 16 to Rs. 20 peracre, Theaverage is about 
Rs. 17-8-0, ‘The averages for the Sarwila and Nala wells are Rs. 16 
and Rs, 17-40. respectively. cash rents on the Nala abi 
vary very much. ‘The best Wah and Hasan Abdil lands are rented 
at Rs, 32 per acre. The average for the poorer bi is about 
Rs. 15-12-0 the acre, and for the better lands about Rs. 21. ‘Tho 
latter is the-average of the dbi lands in Wah and Hasan Abdil 
Which are’ tnoro than half the total. - Moro than Halt tho Tay 
hirdni avea cultivated by tenants-at-will in the Chhachh is cash- 
rented. 'Theaverage rent is in tho Chhachh Rs. 2, in the Sarwila 
Re. 1 and in the Nala a little under Re. 1. Sdilad lands rent for 
from Rs, 5 to Rs. 4 per acre. 

‘he rents of mokarrizhtrs will be mentioned later on. ‘They are 
found chiefly on well lands, Those who paid a lump sum down 
at the time their rights were created, pay from Rs, 8 to Rs, 12 an 
acre. For others a common rate is Rs. 16 per acre, Many of 
their rents were fixed by contract. 

There is no apparent tendency for cash rents to displace 
produce rents, 
Woon, Statistios of the wages of skilled and unskilled labour, taken 

from the Punjab Administration Reports, are given in Table 26 of 
the second yolume. ‘They show that, the foree of skilled labour rose 
between 1880 and 1885 and again in 1895, but has since remained 
constant ut a maximum of 8annas and a minimum of 6 annas. 
Similarly the wages of unskilled labour rose in 1885 but has since 
remained constant at a maximum of 3 annas per day and a mini« 
mum of annas 2-6. These figures cannot be considered trustworthy. 
All that can be said is that the wages of labour, both skilled and 
unskilled, have for long shown and still show a tendency to rise 
with the general rise of prices, but not tothe same extent. ‘There 
are no large labour centres in the District. ‘The change is a very 
gradual one, and is not affected by temporary fluctuations in the 
wrices of common food grains, Much of the labour is supplied 
y the agricultural population, and is not affected by the Ae. 
value of grain, 
va ‘Tho village menials have already been described wt pages 98 to 
sete 100. The ert ie jayments: rade them vary veernitctl They 
have boon accurately caletlated for each tahsil in the various 
assessment reports. ‘The chief menials to whom payments are 
~ made are the Thar (blacksmith), farkhdn (carpenter), and humlidin 
Han), Tho sweeper (musalt frequently receives dues too. ‘The 
al ger (mochi), and tho barber (vai) are often paid out of the 
‘ommon heap, hut by no means invariably. 



















“addition cortain miscellaneous dues por well, e.g. 





are always given, 
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‘There is no common standard of payment. In T the 


payments to amin are always partly and sometimes wholly 
calculated at so much per plough. A very rough estimate gives 
2,500 sérs as the total yield of a plough for Dat heres a titaeg 
‘are very few lohdrs, the larkhan being blacksmith ns well as 
carpenter, but in that case he takes double fees. The almost 
universal rate is for each kamin 14 sérs por local maund of 60 
sérs or 2} per cont of the total produce, In addition there are 
certain miscellaneous payments per plough (one or two sérs of 
cotton, a basket of hijra cars, aril p apriseaon ck ieee 
on) amounting, on the whole, for lohdr and tarkhan together to 
about 39 sérs per plough, or a little more than 1} per cent 
‘of the gross produce. ‘Tho total, therefore, for these two kamins 
is in this tabsil 6} per cent, Musallis are not kept as regular 
Kumine in Vallagang. The lohdr very rarely receives any 
payment: on well lands, as ho is not concerned in the upkeep of 
the well and its appurtenances, but his place is taken by the 
kumhdr or potter, who provides the pots for the well wheel, and 
Whose dues are about the same as those of the farkhan. The 
tarkhdn ayd kumidr on wells each take 14 sérs per maund of 60 
Ges or a per cent produce, as on bdrdni lands, and in 

bajra ears equal 
to about 6 sérs grain, 4 sérs cotton, one or two kidris (or irrigae 
tion plot) of tobacco and garden stuff, and wheat equal to about 
6 sérs. The total dues for each kamin on well lands in Tallagang 
are about 34 per cent gross produce. It is not common in 
Tallagang to pay the other éamins such as the shoemaker, barber 
tind washerman from the gross produce, 

In Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang, as in Tallagang, one man 
often combines the duties of loldrand of tarkhdn and gets a double 
share. ‘Tho potter is only paid on wells, and not invariably then, 
for op some wells the pots are bought when wanted. ‘The dues 
‘of the potter are the same as for tho other thenials, Only two 
menials are paid on any one kind of land. In every circle grain 
iis draped from ihe. continon heap, and generally in terms of 
the total produce. In Makhad, however, the dues among Ps 
are pi per plough without ostensible reference to the amount of 
the total produce. In reality the share of produce is nowhere 
fixed, but varies with the status of the proprietor and the 
character of the harvest, In addition to the grain dues a few 
sheaves of wheat, or a lapful of hijra heads, or a bundle of maize 

d these are always given as a rate pe pln 
and are not a definite share of the whole stock. ‘The attar 
villages aro peculiar in weighing their grain, using standard 
weights, and do not uso grain measures. Villages owned by 
Bugdidl Awéns always give a share which is Eee 
equivalent to one sér per maund, and this practice prevails in 














_ Bugdiil villages in all circles of aia ‘The dues of a single 
Th 


kumin vary from circle to circle, e Fateh Jang Nala and in 
i 
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OHAPIEE: ¢},9 Jandél the average rate is 1} per cent of the gross produce. 


"ine 


Tn the Sil Soan 2 per cent is given, and in the Gheba and Sil 
Circle 2} per cent for each famin, ‘The Pathins of Makhad give 
eight to ten sérs per kamin at each harvest per plough. This 
works ont at about 2} per cont of the total produce to each menial, 
Jn addition to the dues of the two kamins always employed about 
1 per cent is paid to the sweeper (musalli), The shoemaker and. 
barber are often paid out of the common heap, but by no means 
invariably. ‘dues are about 1 per cent. About 2 per cent of 
the produce is. paid to the outside labour called in to help at 
harvest time. InAttock Tabsil nearly every village has some 
different standard for measuring the dues of menials, The 
plough and percentages of the gross produce are the commonest 
measures, ‘he fact is that there is no regular scale fixed. When 
the harvest is full, the allowances are liberal: when it is poor they 
windle toa nominal amount. On an average the farkhdu and 
the loldr get each about 2} per cent of the total produce, In the 
Chhachh there is a distinct tendency to leave out the lohdr, and 
pay him directly for work done, In good years the tenant dovs 
the reaping himself, but in good years a reaper is often, employed 
and gets 5. per cont of the gross produce. When a reaper is not 
called in the muasalli often gets an allowance amounting to from 
5 to 6 per cont of the total produce. Inall tabsils there is a distinct 
tendency for these customary grain payments. to be commuted 
intocash, but the change is going on very slowly. 


‘Tho retail prices at head-quarters of the principal grains aro 
shown in Table’ 26 of the saistieal volume (Dart B), from. which 
tho prices of wheat and hija, the food staples of the District are 
extracted. Prices are stated in seers per rupee. 


ffi 


Wheat .. {10 | 17 
Bajen ow [14 | 20 
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The prices are those prevailing on the Ist of January in 
each year. ‘Theso figures show very clearly the chief cause of 
variation in prices. In the good years 1894, 1895, 1899 prices 
were unusually low, and in the years of scarcity 1896, 1897, 1900, 
1901 the rates wore very high, "Communications are bad, and much, 
of the District is very’ badly’ served with railways. ‘The export 
trade is small, and has only a slight direct influence on the pitch 
of prises, Generally price riso at onco on the first sign of 

ual 


seareity, but only gi 
quite regain their former level. 





fall in more prosperous times, and never 
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Campbellpur prices are not quite a fair test of the general ORME 
District rates. ‘Tallagang wheat never finds its way to head-quarters, Forest 
‘and communications south of the Kala Chitta are with Rawalpindi, 
Gujar Khan and Chakwal rather than with Oampbellpnr. 

Within the last 25 years prices have risen here as elsewhere. 
Tn Tallagang the riso is from 30 to 36 percent, and in Pindigheb 
and Fattch Jang about 20 percent. The recorded rise of kharff 

ices is greater in Pindigheh and of rabi prices in Fatteh Jang. 
the rise in the prices of wheat and of térdmira, the principal crops 
told, on the whole somewhat less than the all-round rise, of prices. 

Tn Attook the all-round rise in prices is 34 percent, Wheat which 

ja the chief food staple, and also the principal crop grown for sale, 

hhas risen in price 25 per cent. 

In this riso the improvement of communications, and especi- 
ally the opening of railways, have played » great part. The 
Tise is: greatest in Tallagang, the most backward tabsil, where 
although the improvement in communications with the outer 
World has been no greater than elsowhere, yet the general rise in 
prices, caused by the extension of railways sind by the development 
Prthe export trade, would naturally have agreater effect, Tn 1885 
it was expected that the opening. of the railway would depress 
‘oes in Attock ‘Tahsil, but this gloomy belief was never justified. 

« _Waddition to raising prices improved communications have tended 
to steady. thom, and thoro is no likelihood that: the prices of 
cereals will again fall to any great extent, 

















Section C.—Forests, 

‘The Distriot is very badly wooded, and, with one exception, Ressrred ant 
the forests ave forestsonly in namo. Reserved Forests num! an 6 Gaclaenal 
ind cover 218 square miles, ‘There aro no Protected Forests. ‘Tho 
Tnclassed Forosts, in number 36, extend to 142 square miles, ‘The 


following statements give the names and areas of each forest in the 
district -— * 
Resnnves, 











Name of Reserve. ‘Tabsils, ‘Area in ores. 
Kala Chita, su | Attook, Pindigheb, 95,194 
js Fattoh Jang. 
Kheri Mar Attook 2,820 
Kawa Ghar 3,725 
Keulial 1,207 
Kbairi Murat 13,267 
Mari 7,608 
Kot Khalin 2,223 

i 15,009 
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> Artook Distator.) The Kala Ohitta, [Parr A, 
eeanne. Unclassed Forests, 
Forests. "Area hs 
‘Tohsil., ‘Name of rakh. a ‘Tabsil aron. | Management, 
ditock | Attock sanz | pepaty com 
Pattoh Jang | Bagea Dhungi .. 551,218 | Porost Dept, 
Pindigheb .. t 
‘loa teal en eae ror | : 
ralatoaers 
hae Wahi ar | 
Kale nee mh ‘ 
Hart Rimoabal ite ‘ 
acta Ut : 
Sarai ioe "4 
wenn Mot ; 
Danii : tor 
4 Datwal Kalén .. 56 
Paimawali 2: vat 
Shanth 3 285 
———— 
: Yor es of forest administration the Attock, Fatteh Jang 
and Pindigheb Tabsils arv included in the Rawalpindi Forest Divie 
sion, and 'Tallagang Tabsil is included in the Jhelum Forest Division. 
‘he control of the Divisional Forest Officer, Rawalpindi, extends to 
5 Resorvos, 17 Unclassod Forests inePindigheb and to 2 Unclassed 
Forests in Fatteh Jang, but proposals have been made to Govern- 
ment to transfer th Unelassed Forests of Pindigheb to the direct 
control of the Deputy Commissionor. Of the Forests under the 
Fekse Rawalpindi Divisional Forest Officor the Kala Chitta alone is of 


importance. By far the greater portion of it is in Attooky a 

Tabail, but it also extends into Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang and ed 

almost 8,000 acros are in Rawalpindi, Its area is distributed ap- 

Proximately as follows among the several tahsils in which it lies — 
Acres. 














Attook ... 97,189 
Pindigheb 22/641 

. Fateh Jang 10,014 
Rawalpindi 2,800 
Total on 93,104 
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CHAP.IL ©, 


It owes its origin to the assertion, at the first regular settle- 
‘Porests 


ment of the District, of the right of Government to the extensive 
waste land, which from carly historic times has been regarded as 
State property under every dynasty which has ruled the Punjab. 
Waste sufficient for the pastoral and domestic requirements of each 
village in the tract was marked off, a1fd the remainder reserved a8 
State property. ‘These proceedings resulted in a tentative demar- 
cation in 1865 of an area estimated at 111,053 acres as a Govern- 
ment rakh under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. In 
1879 the whole area, estimated at 109,787 acres, was constituted 
n protected forest under the Forest Act, andl in 1882 the actual area 
of the rakh was found by the Survey of India to be 98,575. During 
Revised Settlement 5,381 a re excluded from the rakli, and 
jn 1890 the remainder, comprising 93,194 acres, was created a 
reserved forest under the ‘The portions sitaate in Attock, 
Patteh Jang and Rawalpindi Tahsils were placed. under the con 
trol of the Forest Department in 1871, and the Pindigheb portion 
in 1887, ‘The entire forest was surveyed by the Survey of India 
in 1880 to 1882, and maps on n scale of + inches = 1 mile prepared. 
On the north tho range is of limestone formation, on the south 
of sandstone. ‘The principal characteristics of the climate are 
aridity, great heat in summer, and a considerable degree of cold in 
winter with occasional occurrence of early spring frosts, sufficiently 
severe to causo some injury to the indigenous tree-growth, even r 
when in a fairly advanced stage of development. Snow, sometimes, 
thongh rarely, falls. 

Tn tho early part of 1892 snow lay for some time to a depth of 
several foot on the higher peaks and ridges. There is no heavy 3 
timber. The forest presonts essentially the appearance and chi * 
raateristics of voppice growth composed chiefly of the wild olive, 
with phulahi ond sarnatha as the chief, auxiliary species, The 
undergrowth is nowhere dense, and consists mainly of sarnatha, 
thekar, gavanda, patiki and bher. 

Tn respect of character and condition of the growing stock, 












































the forest ito three conspicuously marked natural divisions, 
determined by the combined influence of geologieal forma 
tion and aspect. ‘The tract north of the main ridge, which is by far 





tho best wooded, is covered with olive forest par excellence, Tho 
slopes with a southern aspect aro generally sparsely wooded, but 
in the valleys and on the northern slopes the forost growth is often 
dense, though generally: rather open. ‘The age of the existing 
stock varies considerably, the age and size of tho trees being 
greatest in the west, and diminishing eastwards. 

In tho tract south of the main ridge the predominating species 
is phulahi (Acacia modesta). The most prominent feature of this 
tract as compared with the northern tract is the sparsenoss of the 
tree-growth. Tho hills often have « somewhat barren appearance. 
In the sandstone region the forest growth is merely a miserable, 
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OAPI © yjuiahi and some scrub jungle, but nowhere is there any appreci- 

Forstis. Ablo amount of wood. There is no reproduction anywhere, and 
rotection leads to nothing im the way of improvement. A few 
lias some good grass after rain, but generally grazing is poor, 
Leases are sold every year. Except in the Reserves, grazing of 
all animals is permitted on payment of fees, 

Some-of the rakhs contain a little culturable land. Patches 
wore and there are leased out for cultivation. Forest management 
gives little trouble, The people have plenty of grazing, and do 
ot encroach much on the forests. The village grazing lands, 
which are often valuable and well-wooded, are not seldom the 
subject of violent disputes between the owners and tenants, 

‘All the Jarge landowners make their own rakhs, in which 
they carefully preserve the wood and grass and allow no one to 

It’ is eee so) 08 sey = ane control the 
strong landowners have over their rakhs, and how great a a 
is produced in a few years by strict preservation. "Thess tale 3 
‘are very unpopular with tenants, and are often made the subject 
of violent complaints, so much so that useful village rakhs have 
Somotimes beon thrown open to grazing and rained by adiminise 
trative orders. It is in general unwise to interfere with a work, 
which is in the main useful, and which, though a trouble to tenants, 
is beneficial to the best interests of the countryside, 
= hiekgana, An nccount of the district ing resources would be incom- 
ete ‘without a referonco to the. chinigdhe of Pindigheb, Fuiteh i 
fang and Tallagang absils. ‘These are arcas which were at 
Rovised Settlement set aside by the people themselves for the 
grazing of the village cattle. ‘Their areas and other particulars 
fare given in the wajib-ul-arz of each village. It was 
they would never be brought under cultivation, but would be 
enjoyed by all the inhabitants of the village whether owners, 
tenants or famine. Theso areas were generally the r 
of the waste then most suitable for grazing: often they were the 
bottoms of ravines or stretches of and which received moisture. 
When they were closed as chirigihs their reservation caused 10 
inconvenience, each man having already as much land as he could 7 
with ease cultivate. But with the increase of population an 
1 of cultivation became imperative, and the best porti ! 
ste came under the pl As ‘ . 
end culradon oo oe jet th i 


nd h of these cl areas have now 





























z broken 








broken up. w caltivation is often the eiuse 
disputes. In some villages the non-proprietary body is 
that the restriction on the chinigidh should be removed, elsewhere 





they insist on the maintenance of the grazing grounds, When 
two owners fall out, and especially in the Pathan ilika, it isa 
favourite method of annoyance for one man to apply to have the 
other turned out from the land he has broken up from the 
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chirigdh. In M, Narrara a typical Pathan case occurred. A pro- CHAPILG. 
minent owner immediately after settlement broke up a great deal Foresite. 
of the chinigth and sold the various fields to certain owners in the 

village. A fow years later he applied to have them turned out 

of tho land which he had sold to them, andon their eviction hime 

self entered into possession. In many cases these chirdgdha exist 

only as entries in the Revenno Records. If they had been kept up 

8 gearing grounds, they would have been exeoodingly useful; but 

now their retention is chiefly @ source of dispute and annoyance. 

The Tallagang Reserved Forests lie along tho skirts of the Sale Plagne 
Range, the Unclassed Forests chiefly along the Chakwal border "™™ 
and on tho line of the Soan, hey consist for the most part of 
blocks of broken waste ground, sometimes of insignificant size, 
cut off from villages which at the time of their formation were 
thought to have more waste than thoy required, The reserves are 











fairly wooded with shrubs and stunted treos but timber trees are 
almost always very rare indeed, while many of the rakhe produce 
practically nothing but grass and sometimes very little of that. ' 


The following remarks are taken with some alterations from 
Mr, Talbot's Jhelum Gazetteer, 

Our present rakhs had predecessors before British rule in the 
reservations, chiefly for sport, of the Janjua Chiefs, and the Sikh 3 
Kérdirs, whose example was followed in the unauthorised wppro= 
priations of waste with which the Customs official accompanied 
their assumption of control over the Salt Mines in the early years 
after annexation, ‘The earliest reservations on a large scale were 
not, however, effected until the first Regular Settlement, when, « 
partly as a solution of a sories of bitter quarrols rogarding the 
ownership of the hills, but partly also for climatic reasons, and to 

rovide # reserve Of wood and fodder, a large area of hill waste was 

lemareated by the Settlement Officerand declared tobe Government 
Porest ; it was also notified that Government reserved the right 
of appropriating, when and wherever it might be found necessary, 
all uncultivated land in excess of three times the amount of cultiva- 
tion. It was on this principle that the Deputy Commissioner acted 
in carrying ont tho instructions issued in 1864 for a genoral demar- 

‘cation of excessive waste in this district, which resulted in large 

additions to the old reserves, and the creation of a number of new 
‘ones: in the case of the mere important hill rakhe the resorvati 
though sound on the whole, were faulty in detail, 
plaius the work was carried out with a great want of 


























rimin- 
ation. Sorious hardship resulted, and in 1875 the evils of tho 
system in force attracting attention, Mr. ‘Thomson. was appointed 


to deal with the whole question as Forest Settlement Officer; his 
Work resulted in the restoration of several minor rakhs to the estates 
from which they had been taken. Special rights and privileges 
were carefully enquired into and recorded ; and recommendations 
made in regard to grazing, fuel,-access to water-soureos, and tho j 
ike; it is largely because his recommendations were subsequently ‘ 

co 
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OHAPILO 10st sight of thab it was found necessary to go into the matter of 
Forts, tho management of the forests again at the recent settlement, 

‘As a result of the recent enquiry during the settlement of 
Thelum District the following orders were passed by the Local 
Government :— 

‘Manageniont.—In regard to the Unclassed Forests in the plains, 
it has beon decided that they will be managed by the Deputy 
Commissioner under the rules under the Punjab Laws Act, and 
not by the Forest Department; as the interests involved in the 
management of these rake are purely local, and they do not lend 
themselves to afforestation. 

Grazing.—The following principles are to be observed, as far 

inthe management of the grazing in tho hill rakhe, 


as possible, 
i: those ras being set apart which can be wholly and strictly closed, 
two-thirds of the others should be open for nine months of the year 


and one-third should be closed to grazing throughout the year, but 
‘open to cutting when necessary, camels and goats being 
excluded from half the open area; the grazing value of the rake 
to be assessed for five years, and the grazing to be leased to the 
villages of tho neighbourhood, other villages being allowed to graze 
only on permit or payment of fees. ‘The grazing assessment of a 
village may be distributed over the village as a whole, or the 
lease may be held on bebalf of the estate by one or & fow of the 
villages if that is preferred; in case of a breakdown of the system 
here sketched (and iftis doubtful how far it is practical), if it 
becomes necessary to lease to individuals instead of to villages, the 
lessee should be carefully selected and should never be a mero 
speculator : and on no account should the old system of auction 
sales be reverted to, 
‘Tho unclassed plains rakl will be offered on five-yenrs’ gra 
ing leases to the neighbouring villages: in case of breakdown, the 
vomarks a8 to the selection of lessees above will be applicable, but 
in those cases there should be no difficulty. . 
The authorised scale of grazing fees is us follows :— 
asinoe nin | edeagiiee 
chargeable by Tease wel ata 
ret 

















Detail, 











‘of grazing contracts 













Por annum, Por monsem, 
1 sams 

Ons 4 

420 4 


1 an 
2 aus 2 hua, 
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Aro Drsraict.] Coat. 


Firewood from the hill rakhs is to be obtained on permits, 
be issued at or noar the spot, at the following rates :— a 

Camel-load, 6 annas; bullock or mule-load, 4 annas; donkey Resouress- 
Joad, 2 annas; head-load, 1} annas for thick wood and 1 anna for 
brushwood. 

‘Theso rates are equivalent to about 1 anna per maund, phis 
of course the labour and cost of collection and carriage. 

Sale of wood thus procured is prohibited; and no cutting 
instrament is allowed within a rakh. 

The plains rks contain little wood ; dry wood may be collected 
by persons using the rakhs, subject to the warning that in ease 
of wilful damage to green wood, the system of leasing the grazing 
to tho villages will bo suspended. 

Wood for ploughs.—Troes fit for ploughs will be marked by 
tho Forest’ Officer, and persons wanting wood for ploughs can take 
‘out a permit and select one of the marked trees, to be cut, in the 
presence of the Forest Guord. The rates of payment will be 4 
tnnas for large ploughs and 2} annas for small ones, 

‘Tho plan of cutting and storing wood for ploughs for sale at 
convenient centres will be tried at the same time, 

Foreat fires. —These aro very rare; but when they do occur 
the area damaged will be strictly closed for five years, the dead 
wood being cut-down at once and sold by auction to the highest 
bidder. 

Bail Boundaries, ote-—A. report regarding the amendment of 
bad boundaries, provision of access to springs was made; and, a8 
far as possible, all reasonable grievances ol this kind have been 


rei i 














Section D.—Mines and Mineral Resources. 


‘Tho Distriot is not at all rich in minerals, No appreciable 
proportion of the population is engaged in mining. 

Lignite is occasionally met with in small quantities in the ©! 
Khairi Murat Range, and an inferior description of anthracite is 
found in small quantities in the Pindigheh Tahsil, near the banks 
of the Indus, ‘True coal, and not lignite, has been found in several 
Spots on tho north side of the Kala Chitta, notably near, the 
Villages of Mungi, Choi, Bigh Nilib and Soghinda Bita, where 
it was worked by the North-Western Railway. —It is found in 
wedge-shaped pockets or small seams, which, when followed up, 
gradually taper out and disappear in shale. Some of these pockets 
fb Choi and Soghinda Bita are in the hillsides, while others are 
in pits from 10 to 50 fect below the surface. ‘The outcrops 
generally, but not always, occur in vater-courses, the scour of 
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GHAPIED: the water having exposed shale, which on being followed up 
snd leads to coal. The coal is very friable, and rapidly crumbles to 
ewurees. dust when exposed to the air. This is always the case with 
surface coal, the superineumbent strata being necessary to solidify 

it. 


In 1882-83 several borings were made in the hills and also 
in the valley of the Haro. But after the surface shale and coal 
were exhausted, nothing was found but hard compact limestone 
in the hills, and sand, shingle and other alluvial. deposits in the 
valley. A large quantity of the coal dust was mixed with cow- 
dung and compressed into cakes, and so used for burning lime 
and surkhi for which it was found cheaper than either firewood 
or charcoal. The coal was also largely used in the smithies and 
other works connected®with the erection of the Attock bridge, 
A ton was sent to the Rawalpindi Gasworks, where it yielded 
from 7,000 to 8,000 cubic feet of gas and 13 ewt. of coke, which 
‘was considered a very favourable result. Coal is now worked 

‘ oy in the small pockets and seams on the northern slopes of the 
la Chitta, These are all very small undertakings with no 
effect on the economic condition of the District. 


Goi. Gold is found in. the Indus and in the beds of various streams, 
tributaries of the Indus. ‘The Reshi, tho Siland most of the large 
» torrent beds in Tallagang are all the scenes of gold-washing, but 
tho profits ure very meagro and aro already heavily taxed. 
The industry is carried on almost always by men of low custo, 
though in one village of Tallagang the ordinary. land-owning’ 
classes also engage in it, The work is hard, the outturn. pro- 
carious, and the average profits very small. 


In the Attock Tahsil gold is found on the banks of the Indus, 
and the right to extract the precious metal is granted yearly to. 
contractor. Rupees 81 was paid for this right in. March 1907, 
Gold is also found on the banks of the Raish, Sil and other 
streatns in other parts of the District. 


In Pindigheb licenses are issued at a fixed rate per * Dhriiu” 


‘The mode of extraction is simple, 10 or 12 Ibs, weight of the 
sand is placed in a shallow basin-shaped tray, called in the enst: 
@“Poritra” and elsewhere a “Dhrin,” and this is: 

~ washed, the water and the light sand being repeatedly thrown 
until a dark deposit with minute shining specks of gold in it is left, 
Mercury is then added to this, which unites with the gold grains 
to formasmall nodule. ‘The mereury is then detached by the 
of a fire, and a sinall globe of gold remains. ‘The “ Dhriins” are 
ly owned. by one person, and the gold-washing is done for 
Paid labourers, who get a share of the profits which varies 
from 1 per diem down to nothing at all when no gold is 
obtained, The average doas not exceed Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 a month 
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-1 than it 2 es 
find gold-washing is now less common than it onge was, as more (== 





permanent employment and certain return is to be got in many Mines an 
forms of ordinary daily labour, the rate of remuneration for which Scene 
has risen greatly of lato years. 

Petroleum is found in small quantities in the Kala Chitta Petroleum, 
and its immediate vi Tt was worked only at Sadkdl, on the 
south of the Kala Chitta, three miles from Fatteh Jang, on the 
road from that place to Camphellpur. Borings were first made 4 
in 1870, when a well was sunk at Sndkil. Later five borings 
were made, each 44 inches in diameter, of depths varying from d 
50 to 100 fect, ‘The oil was drawn out in small dipping tubes 
with ropes, bringing up about 2 pints of mixed oil and water, 
This was thrown into a cistern, from the bottom of which the 
heavier water was drawn off, leaving the oil above. For the first 
eight years the ayerage outturn of oil was about 30 maunds per 
diem, but from 1878 the quantity of oil obtained from the wells 
gradually decreased, and the outturn fell to about 1,000. gallons ; 
ar year. Attempts to increase the output by deepening one : 
Boeing and sinking another to the depth of 800 feet did not lead 
to any approciablo difference in the quantity of oil obtained : 
annually. No distilling or purifying operations were performed, 
Tho oii was sold in its raw state to the Rawalpindi Gas-works, a 
and cost, delivered at Rawalpindi, from Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 per - 
hundred gallons. 

‘There is now practically no systematic exploitation of the oil- 
springs, and the annual out-turn is very small, 


Petroleum much mixed with water is still to be seen in many 
holes and dopressions in tho Kala Chitta, but nowhere appears 
in workable quantity. In colour tho oil is dark green hy reflected 
light, and a bright golden yellow by transmitted light. 


Veined marble (dri) is found in the Kawagar hill, It other 
tsed to bo worked into caps and other ornamental objects, but™™™™ 
tho industry appears to have died out, probably because of the 
great cost.on account of the hardness of the stone and the 
absence of skilled labour. ‘The. pillars in the garden of Bainim 
Khin nt Attock are made of this beautiful stone, Mortars and 
postles of dliri are highly prized. 

Limestone is the chief stone of the whole northern portion rime, 
of the Kala Chitta Range. It is burned by zamindars and contrac. 
tors under permits granted by the Deputy Conservator of Forests. 

‘Most of the kilns are in the Kala Chitta Reserve and are worked by 
contractors, ‘The chief purchaser is the Public Works Depart- 
ment and preference is given to their contractors. The kilns are 
limited to tho amount, of brashwood available, ‘The refase from 
tho fellings, after the firewood cut has been stacked, is generally 
used for the kilus. Brushwood cut on the roads under construe- ~ 
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© OHAPINE tion is also used. ‘The fees paid vary ncconding to the size of the 
“fiseant Kilns Common rates are Rs. 9, RS. 10, Re. 12, Rs, 12-8-0 and 
faaulie- s.90 per kiln. Permits arv issued by the Range Officer after 
sanction by the Divisional Officer. The revenue realised during, 

~ the past three years and the number of kilns are shown below:— 















































Year. Kilns Revenue from Fees. 
‘ Ren p. 
: 1904-5 2 506-8 0 3 
1905-6 a 407 8 0 % 
1906-7 9 1637 6 0 
; ae 
> Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 
In arts and manufactures the District is poor. There are no 
“ factories and no |: centres of population. What manufactures 





are carried on are for the satisfaction of the ordinary 
wants of a purely agricultural population, ‘There is almost no 
export of manufactured goods, and no class of artizans has a 
reputation outside the district. “The only possible exceptions to 
Citscrale'axp the waif maniutsctae’ aad Shoe-makin ra 
Sout, Snuff is manufactured in considerable quantities in Hazro, 
chiefly by Aroras and Kashmiris. It is also made in smaller 
quantities in Makhad and Pindigheb. The Makhad snuff 
across the river into Kobat, that of Pindigheb is for purely 
disposal, the snuff habit being fairly general in the southern taksils 
of the District. ‘The chief customers of the Hazro manufacturers, 
are the merchants of Amritsar, but a considerable ae finds 
its way to Karachi. ‘The whole output is exported through Law= 
rencepur station. The manufacture is carried on in a very Hl 
way ‘and gives employment to only a few people. There ig 
nothing peculiar in the process. ; : 
. The shoes of Pindigheb have a certain reputation. ‘They are 
supplied to the surrounding agricultural population, and are alo 
exported across the river into the Districts of the North-We 
Frontier Province. But the leather manufactures generally hay 
diminished. Saddlery and shoes are the Principal articles 
‘The former are manufactured in Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang, 
cost from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. 
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‘The other industries are purely village industries. A large 
number of Inequered legs for bedsteads (chérpiis) are made by Arts 
the farkine of Tkhlis and Kamliér in tahsil Pindigheb. ‘Those 

a fetch from annas 12 to fs. 10 for the sot of four, and are msde Cea 
shisham, phulahi- or khair wood. Pils, or low chairs, and spine tad 

~ning-wheels are also made by the same class in considerable 
4 quantities. ‘The chairs cost from Re. 1 to Rs, 6. Other wooden 


articles also are constructed for sale in many of the villages. 


‘The Lohare of Mianwala, Tabsil Pindigheb, make padlocks of 
iron, and stirrups aro mado at this villago and in several places 
in Fatteh Jang and at Hasan Abdél. Tron vessels of lange size 
(karah) are made at Makhad, and cost from Rs. 1 to Rs. 40 

according to size. Baking plates are also mado there. Reod= 
i some villages in Attock ahsil, 
vri) at Kot, Chaun- 












matting known as phur, is mad 
Ind Guibroidorcd shoos,chappr 
tra, Pindigheb and Hazro, 


Country cloth of various kinds is mado throughout the 
district, Blankets are manufactured in considerable quantities in 
parts of Pindigheb and Fattoh Jang. ‘The barbors of Fateh Jang 
hind Pindigheb engage in the manufacture of chhals and boris, or 
packing begs, which aro gold in Rawalpindi, “Peshawar, “and 
elsewhere in. considerable numbers, Silk work’ of varions kinds 
; isdone by the women of tho Attock Tabsil especially. Philkria 





1 sandals (F 





* are made in many places, those. of Hazro bemg tho best. The 
stone of the Kheremir hill, known as dri, is worked into enps 
and other shapes in Pind ‘Ter and Kawa, neighbouring villages. 
Soap of a common country kind is made at Fatteh Jang and 

~ Makhad. 

‘There is now no manufacture of tuzds, or earthen-jars, at 

Faiteh Jang, as thoro is said to have once been. Oil is manufactured 

__ in many villages of the district, orpociall in Fatteh Jang, and a 
good deal of it is exported across the Indus. 

Mr Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 

Art, recorded the following note on some of the industries of the» 




















“There seems to be no special manufacture of any kind in 

this district. Boats are built for use on the Indus at Attock and 

Makhad. Richly carved chaulzite for doors and windows are ocea- 

< ‘made as in other parts of the Panjab. From a village 

near m Abdil some good cotton prints (abnés), rough in 

ition but fairly good in colour, have been procured. But while 

i “the district. cannot be said to do a regular export trade in any: 

“special branch, it must not. be imagined there is.a total absence of 

_ industries. Here, as elsewhere, the cotton weavers complain that 

their trade suffers from European competition; and it is said they 
turning to wool weaving.” 
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Sane Section F—Commerce and Trade. 
‘The trade of the district is in purely agricultural produce and 
ina fow minor products. There is no trade contre of the wholo 
district, as there is in Rawalpindi. The trade of each Tahsil finds 
its own outlets. The Soan is a barrier to communications between 
Pallagang and the northern tahsils. In that tahsil Tallagang is the 
only place with any pretensions to rank as a trade-contre. Formerly 
the prineipal trade route used to bo to Pind Dadan Khan, 50 miles 
distant, Other routes were to Jand on the Khushdlgarh Tine (48 
miles), to Mari (42 miles) and Khushal (40 miles) on the Sind Sigar 
branch and to Mandra and Gujar Khan on the main North-Western 
Railway line. The Mari-Attock Railway now almost, touches the 
+ yorth-west corner of the tabsil, and though the Soan lies between, 
much of th trade of this portion of the district finds it way to Injra- 
Station. The other routes are still used, but genorally the tabsil 
ig but little opened up. 

Grain, chiefly wheat and gram, and « few minor produ 
such. as woollen goods and wool, Incqnered woodwork, embroi 
dered shoes and women’s trousers are the chief exports, while timbor 
from the hills, rice aud gir from down country, ght from the Bar 
and Piinehh, salt, cotton-goods and tho like form the prineipal 
articles of import. The trade is entirely in the hands of Hindus, 
the zamind:cr, who is possessed with the idea that. he is disgraced 
#f ho goes ont of his way to soll his produce to the best advantage, 

rely on the local dealer, _ Camels and donkeys are the 
transport animals. Pindigheb and Fatteh Jang form a purely 
_agrioultural tract with no towns of any size, no large dealers, and 
little trade other than local, Pindigheb used to be the trade centre 
of much of the ‘Tahsil but it has been loft deserted by the railway, 
and what little trade it had is drifting away to Jand, which stands 
close to the Jand railway station, Basil and Thatta, two large 
villages near Basil station, are the centre of tho trade in wool and 
ahi. Battels Jang with population of 4,825 souls, is the largest 
place in the Fatteh Jang Tabsil, but is only a large villuge. with 
shops. It has some special trade in tévimiva and 
f no importance. In the Soum, 
principal centres of trade, butdoa 
1 all foreign exports and imports aro 
- conducted through the medium of Gujar Khan. ‘here are 
large and rich shopkeepers in the two tahsils, bub there are 
who are traders as opposed to village money-lenders. 

Grain is carried to market on camels and donkeys, and in the 
same way reaches the various railway stations to which it is des- 
patched. All the large owners have their own camels with which 
they bring the grain into their own store-houses, where the graim: 
ig sold from time to time as prices rule favpurably or as necessity 
compels. For fodder there isno market at all, except near large 
villages where a little may be'sold to the landless classes. So long 


Commereo 
and Trade. 
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Chakri and Adhwal, are thi 
stnall and local business, a1 
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as the cattle of owners and tenants are fed every one is satisfic 


and in times of distr 
tohis tenants, while in times of plenty he takes as much ns he eon 











collect, Imports are much the same as in Tallagang, 
Of the railway stations in Futteh Jang and Pindigheb Tahsils, 
those doing the Targest trade are Pind Sultani and Injra, ‘The 


former exports about 18,000 maunds per annum and imports about 
7,000 maunds, ‘The latter exports about 17,000 maunds but 
imports only ubout 700 maunds, ‘The total annual value of trade 
is about 144000 mannds at Jand, 16,000 maunds at Fatteh Jang, 

























6,000 mannds at Basil and 2 At other 
stations the volume of trade 6 ayorages 
are very widely departed fr if food- 
stocks te high, ‘hile severe 
searcity canses an inc in the imports. 1 1908 and 

anaunds to maunds. The 


1905 exports rose from 


import trade is small, in general much less than half the 


exports. A good deal of the minor products are not exported by 
railways, and not disposed of locally. Reference has already been 

made to the Parichas of Makhad, Other commodities, chiefly sille 
goods gold threads, gold seals and su like, find no sale in the 
istrict, Panichns also deal largely in hides. he minor pro- 
ducts of Pindigheh, shoes, course cloth and the like, find their way 
frogs tho Indus into Kohat. "Tho trade is enrriod by beaste of 
burden. 

Tn Attock Tahsil the communications are singularly good. The Asock 
North-Westorn Railway runs through the Tahsil from east to west, "!l 
andis readily accessible from all parts, In consequence, themark 

fro excollent, and trade ia well diffused. ‘Hazro in the Obhachh is 




















big mercantile contre. Attock and Campbellpur are cantonments — _ 


and Hasan Abddl has a very considerable grain market. All that 
is wanted is a good road to connect Campbellpur with the outer 
world, and this is being arranged for. Without it all commodities, 
which are not conveyed by train, have to be plodded through the 
sand on mules or bullocks. Miscellaneous articles of trade are of 
considerable importance, but the great exports of the district are 
food-grain and oilseeds. "In years of good harvest and favourable 
prices the exports are considerable. But the grain exports vary 
‘very much, and in bad years are inconsiderable. The only crops 
regularly exported are sugarcane and tobacco. Grir goes largely by 
road across the Indus. Some gram goes from the Sarwila tothe 
Cantonments of the Peshawar District. Tobacco goes from 
Hasan Abdél and Burhan railway stations and from Hazro through 
Layrencepur station. The snuff trade of Hazro is of more than 
Jocal importance. Consignments are made to Amritsar, Sukkur, 
Karachi and Kashmir, The Hazro traders have considerable deal- 
ings with the inhabitants of independent territories, Swit, Buner, 
etc. Akhori is a large village with a little business in grain, 
cloth and salt. 
pp 
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‘The chief imports are salt, cloth, rice, ghi, turmeric and 

cotton. Maize is imported from the Swit Canal tract. Cottonis 

(t from the Chenab Colony as the local production is 
insufficient to clothe the people. Sugar comes from Jullundur, 
ice and mash from Swit, rice from Kangra, and ghi and turmeric 
from Hazara. 

Miscellaneous exports are women’s paijiémas and shoes, made 
at Hazro and exported to Peshawar and across the frontier, and 
wool blankets and hides. Timber comes from Kashmir, hard- 
ware from Amritsar and Gujranwals, silk from Jullundur, Amritsar 
and Peshawar, and country cloths from Amritsar and Ludhiana, 

Goods are conveyed on bullocks, mules and camels, and in 
carts, which number over a thousand. As usual the bulk.of the 
trade is in the hands of Khatris and Aroras. 


Section G.—Means of Communication. 
Generally communications are excellent in Attock ‘Tabsil, 


‘and either bad or very bad elsewhere. 

‘Tho North-Westorn Railway main line runs through the 
‘Attock Tahsil from east to west, and in 1899 was re-aligned to 
pass through Campbellpur instead of keeping to the waterless 
tract four miles further north. From Golra in the Rawalpindi 
district, the Rawalpindi-Kohat branch takes off from the main 
line, runs through Fatteh Jang Tabsil below the Kala Chitta and 
on through Pindigheb Tahsil to the Indus at Khushalgarh, A 
Hight railway’ continues to Kohat and Tal, and » great bride ia 
now in course of construction across the Tndus, Across these 
two lines the Mavi-Attock Railway runs from Campbellpar on 
the north to Soban Bridge on the south. A few miles south of 





Campbellpur it rans through the Kala Chita. At Basal i 
the Kobat line, leaving it again at Jand, and running south 
the sage of the Makhad Circle down to Mianwali. 

following are the stations on the various lines :— 
































Main Line. 
Distance | 
2. between 
‘Tabsil. Name of Station, | [tyne Remarks, 
in miles, 
Attock: wee | Attock: ee 
eee in 
wren 10 
eten eos 5 
Hasan Abdal 6 
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Rawalpindi-Kobat Line. 





| Distance 


, between 
‘Tabsil. Name of Station, | tutions, Remarks. 


in miles, 





Fateh Jang... | Kutabat 
Fateh Jang 

Gogan 

Pindigheb ... | Chuntea 







|) These four stations 
have also been en- 
tered in the Marie 
Attook ine, 


asa 
| Pind Sultani 
Langar 

Sond 





Distance 
between Remarks. 
stations, 








Attook 

From Campbollpur, 

‘These four stations 
have alto been shown 
in the Rawalpindi« 
Kohut Line, 


Pindigheb 





i 
Chbab 
Loja 
Makhod 




















‘hose railways are not equally valuable as means of com- 
munication, Attock ‘Tahsil is sxsbedingly well served by the 
jnain line, which has the rich Chhachh close to it on the north, 
‘tnd the best part. of the Nala Circle close on the south. The 
Mari-Attock Railway has its terminus at Campbellpur, and 
runs for abont 9 miles through the Tabsil. Tt is not much 
used by the Attock people, but is gaining greatly in importance 
now that Campbellpur has become the head-quarters of a district. 
Some parts of the Sarwala are rather inaccessible from the 
railway, but generally the Tahsil has excellent railway facilities. 
‘Mhe other lines are primarily strategic and are of very limited 
commercial importance, ‘The stations are numerous and desolate, 
bat most of them do no goods traffic at all. Only Fatteh Jang, 
Basal, Pind Sultani, Jand and Injra, the last the station for Makhad 
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and Tallagang Tabsil are of any importance. Much of both 
Fattoh Jang and Pindigheb Tab completely out of touch 
with the railway. Pindigheb town itself is anbapely placed at the 
centre of the railway arc which circles through the Tahsil. All 
the stations are situated ab the same distance of approximatoly 20 
miles from the tahsil head-quarters, and all are equally inconvenient 
of access. The Soan Circle of Fatteh Jang is far from any rail- 
way, and much of the Pindigheb Sil Soan is equally badly placed. 
But the position of Tallagang is worst of all, as no railway passes 
through any part of the Tahsil, ‘The Mari-Attock railway almost 
touches the north-west corner, but the Soan lies between it 
and the rest of the Tahsil, and it has done but little to open 
up the country. In this respect, however, there has been a 
considerable improvement within the last 20 years, for now 
railways completely surround the tract (generally it is true 
with 20 or 80 miles of difficult country between them and its 
border), while then the nearest railway station was at Jhelum, 

‘The chief effect of railways has been to raise prices. ‘The 
effect has been most felt in the most bacl ‘d tracts especial; 
in Tallagang, even although there communications are still bad. 
‘The gloomy forebodings entertained in 1885 in Attock Tahsil, that 
the extension of the railways would cause » fall in prices have 
never been realized, ‘Throughout the district the effect has been 
both to raise and to steady prices. 

A proposal at present is on foot to construct a branch line 
from Basil on the Kohat and Mari-Attock lines to Mandra on the - 
main line, This line would pass near both Pindigheb and Talla 
gang and would open up both these Tahsils. The route is being 
surveyed. 

‘The Kala Chitta and the Soan are serious obstacles to 
communications and, roughly speaking, the tracts north and south 
of the Kala Chitta and Soan have their own systems of communi- 
cations. 

The chief connecting roads across the Kala Chitta are the 
Attock to Makhad road, and the roads from Fatteh Jang to Camp. 
belipur and to Hasan Abdal. Across the Soan the chief roads aré 
from Pindigheb to Tallagang and to Tawin, Within Attook Tahsil 
‘communications, except in the Sarwila circle, are excellent, The 
Grand Trunk Road rung parallel with the railway, save thn it 
follows the old alignment, and does not go down to Campbellpur. 
From ita new metalled road, constructed in 1890-92, jedi 
off at Hatti, and connects that important camping ground with 
Hazro. From Hasan Abdil a metalled road, laid down in 1893, 
runs up to Haripur and Abbottabad. The unmetalled roads, 
except that from Attock to Hazro, are what unmetalled roads 
ust are. Of the minor roads the Attock-Makhad road, and the 
Campbellpar-Choi road open up the Sarwila to some extent; the — 
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Campbellpur-Fatteh Jang and Hasan Abdél-Fatteh Jang ronds do O7AR GG 
the same office for part of the Nala of both Attock and Fatteh Preyer 
Tang, whiloin the Chhachh thero is the Huaro-Attook road, The estas 
Haro is a very serious obstacle to communications within the Tahsil, 
otherwise it is fairly easy to get from place to place. 
Tn Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb the state of communications 
can only be described as difficult. The old military road from 
Rawalpindi to Kohat, which preceded the railway, is close to tho 
Jatter throughout its longth. Tt is a Provincial Road, roughly 
metalled in places, but of little importance and uso. “Between 
Futteh Jang and Rawalpindi the old metalled road is entirely 
deserted by all traffic, even by regiments on the March, and every 
one follows a short cut by an unmetalled road. ‘The Provincial 
Road from Attock to Makhad, once made with great labour, recalls 
the old importance of Mukhad, but the steamers have left the 
Indus, hoth Attock and Makhad have fallen from state and nothing : 
but the decaying road remains, Unmetalled District Boards rods ‘ 
are numerotis and bad, ‘The only unmetalled road which can be ; 
followed without hesitation by a stranger, is the road from Fateh 
Jang through Kot to Pindigheb, and on to Kalabagh on the 
Indus, ‘The roads of the Pindigheb Tahsil are all bad, mero tracks 
across the waste, but the Deputy Commissioner has recently mado 
a road fit for wheeled traffic from Tallagang through Pindigheb to 
Basil Station, and Dik tongas ran from Tallags The experi- 
ment is interesting and deserves to. succeed, but it remains to be 
soon whnt encouragement it will receive from the slow-going zamin- 
dur of Pindigheb and ‘Tallagang, who has no sympathy with 
modern methods, and not the least desire to be improved. ‘The 
railway is the central artery of main traffic and all distriot roads 
radinto from the various stations. The Soan circle, however, cut 
off from the rest of the Fatteh Jang ‘Tahsil by the Khairi Murat 
and by the treacherous Soan, is most easily accessible from the 
south’ of the Rawalpindi Tahsil, of which it originally formed a 
part. Several fairly good roads traverse it along the Soan 
ropning from the Rawalpindi Tehsil towards Chakwél and 
aes 
In Tallagong communications are worse than in any other 
Tabsil. ‘There is no metalled road in the Tahsil, and wheeled 
traffic is non-existent. Fairly good roads connect Tallagang with 
Chakwél, Pindigheb, Trip, Lawa, Pind Didon Khin, and the 
Khushab Tahsil, and fair road connects Liwa with Wanbhachrén 
station on the Sind-Ségar line. But all these roads are broken at 
more or less frequent intervals by ravines which have to be 
Grossed often by a steep ascent and descent, with sometimes 
broad stretches of sandy and treacherous torrent bed between the 
two. On the south and west lie the hills of the salt. range, whi 
Pastage notthwrards is interrupted by the Soun river and by wide 
stretches of broken country. 3 
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The following statement gives the chief halting-places. in the 
District : 
woore 
Ko. ang place, | Bisse! Remark, 
Frow. To. ee 
3} rand | trunk | tema atait | 7 | 2 Restos, 
tank vst ttt, camp 
Hatin | 19> | REChiete eee mtn 
‘round bea 
onda | hon. 
Sie F | Herc, ¢ncamping 
sons Bre 
Tre to croon ho fad, 
2] Attock, - 16 ‘Rent-house, Sarai and en- 
Lamaidhan 2 | Beers Go 
Hn 2] Eat hett ttuning 
in mel ee. west 0 08m ‘ 
data 9 | gttamping ground, 
mir 22] al | ae ma 
Moka 10 | nesteloue, onoam ping 
out ara Posy: 
‘D| Tamaul Fattel Gong » » ue en eam pi 
i ‘Boral, ies 
agen rn 
Pint saftant ‘ty 
nage 17 | mentiping ground on 
bays oon 
oe "Kotak nde, 
4} teat fetta we] of eho, Bar 
torgs [ia] et of 
Minnwate 1 | Restnoue 
Dana TE | tet 
ey Pathan cs 4 . Do, oe 
a aeieetis camping grouse 
Ramee 22] a0) | ive ncaey Baa 
awn and | Mit .| a9 
picley 
laws 19 
Eider HH 
6} ratehe | trap. | wot tateh Khan | 8 
“ane. 
Tiwi Nur abmaa | 10 
Dandi a3 
Riis tot i 
twp 8 
Bsc charinable waterway isthe Indus river which forms 
the western dary of the district for 96 miles. It is navigable 


for large boats of small draught as far as Makhad, which is in 
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the south-west corner of the district, and to which the steamers CHAEHG 
of the Indus Valley Flotilla used to ply. Country boats engaged in Moana 
carrying grain, oilseeds and RS oer ohand cormsad sel aaa 
‘as far us Attock, but the navigation of the river between Makh 
and Attock is difficult and dangerous. Above Attock the river 
is shallow and sproads over a wide bed. ‘These boats carried on 
an extensive trade from Peshiwar rid Attock and Makhad to 
Sukkur, and other Southern ports on the river. When of average 
size they carried about 600 maunds, but larger ones carrying 800 
maunds and 1,000 mands were not uncommon. ‘The opening of 
the main line of railway, and then of the riverside lines, dealt a fatal 
blow to this trade, Boats still ply on the river, but the volume 
of trado is insignificant. 
‘Whe following is a list of the ferries across the Indus, and Feeren 


of the mooring pla 
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Sarnds, or inflated goat skins, are also used for crossing # 
Tndus at the following places :—Sujanda-Bita, Kluira Khel, Garhi 
Matanni, Waisa, Painda, Kimilpur Alam, Damin, Malléh, Aba 
Bakr, Adalzai, Tatari, Salem Khun, Asghar, Yasin, Momanpur, 
Jalilia, Abdul Rahmdn, and Shinka, all with the exceptions of 
Sujanda-Bita above the Attock railway bridge, are in the Chhachh 
ildka, ‘These sarnds simply consist of a largo inflated gont. 
skin with a strap to go across the neck, and one for each of the 
rider's legs to be thrust through. The skin can be inflated at 
pleasure, and their owners will cross even rapid and dangerous 
rivers on them with great skill. 

‘The ferries are annually auctioned and are controlled by the 
Deputy Commissioner, under whose orders the auction is held. 
Only the Makhud Ferry is managed by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Attock, ‘The rest are in the jurisdiction of the trans-Indus officials. 
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A list of post and telegraph offices will be found in Statement 
81 of the Statistical Volume, In Attock tahsil there are many post 
offices and railway stations. Communications are good, and postal 
arrangements are satisfactory. But in the other talisils post offices 
are few and postal facilities bad. In Pindigheb Tahsil the villages 
on and near the line of railway, and tho Jandsl iléka, aro well 
supplied, but elsewhere, especially in the Kamlidr district, on the 


line of the Soan, and in the central uplands, the cee or receipt 


of a letter is an’ adventure, Fateh Jang and allagang Tahsils 
are particularly badly off. ‘Tho former has eight offices. Throe are 
close to Fatteh Jang, threo are in, the populous Soan iléka, one is 
at Kot ina corner of the Gheb ilika, and ono is at Bahtar in the 
Nala. The greater part of the Gheb'and the Nala has no post 
office at all near. Tallagang has eleven post offices, placed at the 
principal villages. From branch post offices deliveries are made 
once a week, but circles are so large and the country so rough 
that ib does not by any means follow that, letters arrive every 
eighth day. ‘Yo the zamindar south of the Kala Chitta, however, 
this is a matter of little moment, but to others it is a source of 


inconvenience. . . 


Section H.—Famine. 


‘The only cause of real famine is failure of the rainfall. The 

‘eat proportion of the population live on the land, and high prices 

Th other partalof tho:provinoe do not causo distress hore. -MUgrae 

tion into the district is small, and the increase of population fur 

Eecauiblicoramels OF course Galati wos wa atl ath ougtad a 

caused distress; but famine has always been due to failure of 
the rains, 

Much of Attock ‘Tahsil is quite secure from famine. The 
Chhachh with its wells is almost completely so, Only portions of 
bias Harwdla‘atd Nala: cait be’ oalledsingscorsalvtali Ray Jang 
‘Pahsil the Soan ilika alone is even moderately safe ngainst famine. 
‘The whole of the rest of the district is quite insecure. It depends 
entirely upon a precarious and always scanty rainfall, whieh must 
bo timely to be beneficial. Untimely rain means scarcity : failure 
of the rains positive distress. Actual starvation is unkuown. ‘The 
district isso sparsely populated that, although it suffers periodically 
from drought, real famine is exceedingly rare. ; 

‘The popolar memory recalls three famous famines prior tO 
British rule. ‘The three years’ famine ending with the year 1788 
A.D. (Sambat 1840) is commonly known as chdliswan, Wells and 
springs dried up, wheat could not be had for 3 seers the rapee, and 
the mortality among the people and the cattle was great. ‘The 
two years famine ending in June 1813, when wheat sold at 7 
seers, was not in severity equal to the previous one. The third 
famine was a two years’ complete failure of crops ending Septem- 
ber 1834, Wheat rose to 14 seers, then a very high price, and 
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the distress and mortality were very great, ‘The year 1833 A.D, ARIE: 
(Sambat 1890) was known as the markun year. A plant of that Famine: 
name sprang up spontaneously everywhere in great abundance 
= as soon as the first fell, and afforded great relief to both 

cattle and human beings. ‘OF the famine of 1880 there is no 

record available, 

Within recent times scarcity reached the pitch of famine only 
in 1896-1897 and in 1899-1900, 

In 1896 the rains failed. Tn many parts of Pindigheb there 7» funine 
was not enough moisture for sowings, and all the tanks dried up." '** 
Previous harvests had been bad. ‘The kharif failed. A heavy 
fall of rain allowed late rabi sowings in Fatteh Jang bat. in 
Pindigheb there was no relief. ‘The rabi crop was very bad 5 

eyorywhere. ‘The distress was most among the cattle, ‘The people 

could obtain food but there was nothing for the cattle. ‘The 
poor poople did away with their sheep and goats, ‘The more 
enterprising drove off their cattle to Jammu and Kashmir, Test 
works were opened in October, 1896, and remained open for six 
months. But workers were never plentiful,and the average number 
of workers in Fatteh Jang Tahsil in January, 1897, was only 17. 
Fattch Jang was the only tahsil in which’ test works remained 
open for some time. In that tahsil in February the number of 
workers had risen to 69, and in March the Deputy Com 
ordered the gang pieco-work system of relief to bo started. in 
‘Attock, Fatteh Jang and Pindegheb in connection with a number 
of approved tanks. The ratos of labour were Rs, 2-8-0 per 100 
cubic fect for digging and carrying. In March, works were at a 
standstill evorywhere except in Fattoh Jang ahsil, where the 
numbers employed reached 157. Elsewhere the works had to be 
suspended as they were not resorted to, and did not prove the 
existence of famine. By the beginning of May the existence of 
famino was not felt, and there was no acute distress, except 
among the cattle, Large amounts were distributed in June and 
July 1907, to supply soed grain and to replace the cattle lost, and 
the district gradually resumed its old life. 

‘The famine of 1899-1900 was not so severe as its predecessor. The 
‘The monsoon of 1899 failed all over the Punjab, and these dry ° 
bardni tracts shared the universal fate. Both crops failed. 'Tanl 
and even wells dried up, fodder failed, cattle died, and tenants 

"wandered away in search of employment. 'The year was one of 
great scarcity’ and distress. Up till the 7th November it was not 
considered necessary to start relict works. When they were 
started at tho sanctioned relief work rates (two annas to eagh man, 
one anna six pies to each woman, and one anna three pies to each 
child between seven and twelve years of age) no one was willing 
to work at these rates. Finally, on 9th February 1900, the 
Depnty Commissioner reported ‘that it had not been necessary to 
start famine relief works in the district. To provide for the cattle, 
a 
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OHAPTUE y vover, the forests and rakhs, including all the reserves 
Famine which had not been leased to contractors for grass cutting or 
grazing, were thrown opon to grazing at fees reduced to. half the 
{sual rates. In addition, proparations had been made to obtain 
supply of grass from Bombay Presidency, but by the end of March 
the famine was nearly over. Largo sums were’ distributed under 
the Agriculturists Loans Act, but figures for the various tahsils are 
‘not available, Arrangements had been made to send 15,000 men 
to the Jhelum Canal to find relief for them there, but this measure 
did not prove necessary. ; 

‘he chiof security against famine is that: the non-agricultural 
population is small, that the big owners can themselves weather 
the storm, and are expected to tide their tonants over the timo of 
distress, and that much of the District. supplies ean be brought 
in from outaide with fair colority. 
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CHAPTER IL—ADMINISTRATIVE. 





Section A—Administrative Divisions. 
onap. 


Whe District forms part of the Rawalpindi Division, and is in ME 
thecharge of a Deputy Commissioner under the control of the Com- Admints- 
missioner and Superintendent of the Rawalpindi Division. The pjvisions- 
Deputy Commissioner's head-quarters are at Campbellpur. There py.iy 
fare four tahsils with head-quarters at Camphellpur, Fatteh Jang,” 
Pindigheb and Tallagang. ‘The first takes its name from Attock, 
the old tahsil head-quarters ; the others are known by the names 
of their present head-quarters. Each is in charge of a Tahsildar 

~ assisted by a Naib-Tabsildar. Under the Tahsildar and Naib- Kanwsgos 
ahsildar are the Girdawar Kanunges, who again supervise the x4 Fatwarie 
atwaris. ‘The staff atthe head-quarters of each tahsil includes, 
sides the Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar, one office Kanungo, - 
fone accountant (wasilbaki navis), one clerk (sidh muvis), a sub- ois 
treasurer, clerks for the Tahsildar and Naib-Tabsildar’s courts, an r 
overseer, peons and menials. 











‘The following statement shows the Kanungo and patwari 
establishment for each tahsil and for the whole District :— 
























































Parwants Kassuxoos. 
abil 
2 5 Ofc vieta 
Petwanis ib-Patwar Kanungos. Kanungor, . 
tock 3 1 2 
fitteh Jang H i 2 
™ Pindighed: a 1 Fs 
Tallinn H i 2 : 
Teatiqenster I 
Total Disteiet m2 | rea emery “0 
‘A patwari’s charge inclides on an average 8 villages in 


Attock Tahsil, 4 villages in Fattch Jang, 3 villages in Pindigheh 
and 2 villages in Tallazang. ‘There are three grades of patwaris, 
the rates of pay being Rs. 10, Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 per mensem. 
Field Kanungos receive Rs, 25 or Rs. 30 per mensem, the office 
Kani getting Rs, 40. The Sadr Kanungo is paid Rs. 60 
‘rising by 4 rupees yearly increments to Rs. 80. 





Each village has its headman or headmen, who are paid by , Village 
a grant of 5 per cent of the village revenue demand. The tota) #s#™*™ 
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Court of Wards. [Parr A. 





the District is 1,5: Their distribution 
by the ‘tahsils is given in the 


















Ae Tat. margin, ‘They are responsible 
Divisions. for the collection of revenue, and 
Ato, are bound to assistin the proven- 
Pindigies tion and detection of crimes and 
Tallagany, inthe work of general administra- 


tion. The office of chief head- 
man does not exist in the District. 





In Tallagang Tahsil it has been decided by Government that 
the presont system of ilakad:rs is not to be replaced by the more 
formal zaildri system ; the ilikaddri arrangements which were first 
introduced story before the Settlement hegan, have since been very 
carefully reconsidered and revised and, it is hoped, placed on a more 
Satisfactory footing ; there have been a certain number of complaints 
due to the changes made for some one is sure to be dissatisfied 
by any alteration, and the people of this District when dissatis- 
fied have no hesitation in making the fact known. The new 
& arrangements are believed to be working well. 

It is perhaps as well to explain that an idkuddr is for all 
practical purposes a zaild:ir under another name, but the greater 
elasticity of the rules under which the system is’ worked renders 
it more suitable for a tabsil like Tallagang. 


In the rest of the District zuildirs were appointed during 
Settlement. ‘The previous arrangement was to appoint only indm= 
Hhors, the inims in practice being attached to no special circle, 
This system was found to work badly. Indms were found to 
concentrate in certain families and localities, and large tracts were 
left with no inamkhor at all. In some cases one man enjoyed 
more than one inam. The regular caildért system has now been 
introduced, and is working well. In Fattch Jang and Pindigheb 
it has to contend with family and tribal jealousies and quarrels, but 
care has been taken in the formation of circles and in making 
appointments to allow for the social peculiarities of these tahsils. 


vires The District staff consists of the Deputy Commissioner, whois 
also District Magistrate, an Assistant Commissioner who isin charge 
of the subdivision including the Pindigheb and Tallagang Tabsils, 
and three Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is also 
District Judge, one is in charge of the Treasury and one is Reve- 
nue Assistant. ‘The Police are in charge of the Superintendent of 
Police. The Civil Surgeon is Superintendent of the Jail. ‘There 
are 2 Munsiffs for the disposal of civil ease work. 

ad ‘The only Estate under the charge of the Court of Wards is that, 
of Kot Fatteh Khan in Fatteh Jang Tahsil. Tt is managed by the 
Deputy Commissioner through special Tabsildar deputed us 
manager. The total area of the Estate is 56,302 acres, of which 
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29,061 acres are cultivated. 
are about three lakhs of rapees, and the annual income about a 
Yakh of rupees. The chief income is from rents. ‘The ward, 
Sard4r Muhammad Nawaz Khan, is a minor seven years old, and is 
at present being educated by a tutor. He has just been betrothed 
to a grand-daughter of the Mallik of Kalabagh. 





Section B.—Justice. 


‘he Judicial work of the District is supervised by the Divi- 
sional and Sessions Judge of the Rawalpindi Division. 


‘There are no debts, the total assets 


‘Phe staff for the disposal of criminal cases is the Deputy frimimat 


Commissioner, who is District Magistrate, 4 Magistrates of the 
first class (the Assistant Commissioner, Pindij 
Pxtra Assistant Commissioners), the 8 Tahsildars and Naib- 
Mahsildars and two Honorary Magistrates. ‘The Tahsildars have 
mingisterial powers of the second class, and the Naib-Tahsildars 

Wore of the third class. Khan Sahib Muhammed Avim Khan 
as anugisterial powers of the first class within the limits of 
‘Attock ahsil, and holds his court at Hazro. ‘The Manager of 
the Kot Court of Wards is an Honorary Magistrate of the second 
class. 

‘The District is not markedly criminal, the amount of crime 
boing considerably below the provincial average. But murders 
and enlpable homicides are, as in the adjoining Districts of Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi, a prominent feature of the District crime. 


Murders numbered 22 in 1906, 88 in 1908 and 24 in nine 
months of 1904. The figures for culpable homicide in the same 
periods were 9 and 6. Murders are seldom premeditated. When 
they are, or when an unpopular person has been removed, detection 
is almost impossible. ‘The majority of murders are due to violent 
passions being suddenly aroused, and the handiest instrament, a 
Stone, a lithi, ov a knife is used. This class of violent crime usually 
springs from disputes about women or land, and is not confined to 
any one tract. Murder charges are difficult of proof, and men of 
violent passions, and many of the tribes answer to that description, 
find in murder a form of revenge, which is peculiarly complete, 
while the punishment demanded by the law is by no means 
4névitable. Generally the number of convictions in murder cases 
Of the inore important type is unsatisfactory. When plans are 
well and skilfully made and the murdered man was, himself 
unpopular there is little chance of punishment following the offence. 


Poisoning is almost unknown. 


Grave offences against property are happily rare. Dacoities 
are unknown except when a predatory band comes across the 
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i . Within the District there is practically no organised erime, 
ond gang on the Grand Trunk Road for some time gave some 
Face nsiety, but the imposition of a punitive post has had the desired 
effect. Tn years of scarcity there is occasionally a more or less 
serious outbreak of crimes against property. Such crimes however, 
. are not a normal feature of the District. ‘There is a remarkable 
absence of cattle theft and forgery. Theft is a constant element 
im the crime of the District, but never reaches the provincial 
average. Petty crime generally is small, and the Tahsildars and 
Nail-Tahsildars have very light criminal work. 


Offences under Special and Local Laws are principal offences 
under the Cattle Trespass and Forest Acts. ‘The total number 
is small. ‘The forest area is not large and there is little tempta- 
tion to commit offences. > 

‘The Deputy Commissioner in this District is not also District 
Judge. That office is usually held by one of the Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, who superintends the administration of civil 
justice in the District. ‘The Assistant Commissionors at Pindighob 
and the Extra Assistant Commissioners have powers of Munsiffs 
of the first class. The four Tahsildars have got third class civil 
po In addition there is a Munsiff at Campbellpur and 
another at Pindigheb. Both have second class powers. ‘here are 
no Honorary Civil Judges. Litigation is not very heavy. The 
population is almost entirely agricultural, and there are no large 
centres of population or trade. Suits for money take up most of 
tho time of the Civil Courts. Other features of the civil litigation 
are matrimonial suits and suits for pre-emption. The Land 
Alienation Act of 1900 has brought about a steady decrease in the 
number of civil suits for the possession of land and has also had 
an effect on the volume of money suits, ‘The Pre-emption Act and 
. the Limitation of Loans Act have also had their share in diminish 


ing litigation. 














_ Vocal Bar. ‘The local bar includes one barrister, ten pleaders, of whom 
three are of the first grade and seven of the second, and four 
mukhtars. ‘There nue agents. Important Government 

% Prosecutions are undertaken by the Public Prosecutor, who does 

duty for both Rawalpind and Attock, and lives in Rawalpindi. Of 

~ the 57 es in the different courts of the District, 19 

are of the first grade, and 38 of the second. 





Heghintion, ‘The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar. ‘Tho 
‘Tahsildars are Sub-Registrars for their own tahsils, and Raja 
Bagh Ali is an additional Sub-Registrar at head-quarters for the 
assistance of the Registrar. ‘The same causes which have effected 
4 diminution in the volume of civil litigation have effected a 
reduction in the number of registrations. Registrations aro _ 
gradually being confined to agricultural tribes. 
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‘The following table shows the number of deeds registered and HAG" 
the fees realised during the years 1904, 1905, 1906;-— _ = 
, — Revenue. 
Fees KEALISED 1N ROPERS. Namber of 
deeds regir- 

















Years. |__| 

For reat | For opice tered. * 
1904 (9 months) .. 2,23) 628 1,037 
1905. 2,907 139 1,053 
1906, 3,685 187 1,813 




















Section C—Land Revenue. 
‘The following statement shows the village tenures as broadly Ville 
classified at the recent settlements + Conmmanitios 





Pavarkey OWNED. 
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Zamir’ estates ave those owned by 4 single propristor or 
in common by more than one; pattidri villages are those in which 
each proprietor owns not the particular fields which he holds, 
but a specific ancestral share in the whole estate ; Mhaiuchirw 
villages aro thoso in which every man is owner of only as much 


Jand as is in his possession, or a8 it is commonly put “ possession 
is the measure of right.” Few of the villages correspond exactly 
to any one of these types. Many of them are a mixture of two 
of them with the characteristies of ono class predominating. 
Many of the Uleiachdra villages are divided into tarafs, and in 
some ofthese villages, though classed as bhaiachdra, the measure of 
Tight in one taraf may be ancestral shares, while ‘in the rest of 
the village right follows ancestral shares. It is only in those 
parts of the District where outside interferenee, especially Sikh 
Interference, was least that the villages closely approach any one 
typo. ‘The tendency is for all villages to become bhatichdva estates, 
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The number of owners in a samfnddri estate increase and sooner 
or later the joint holding is split up on shares. ‘The estate then 
becomes paitidiri, Gradually the lands held by each sharcholder 





become more and more unequal in value and extent, and possession 


diverges widely from ancestral shares. It then becomes necessary 
to do away with the old arrangement by shares, and to recognise 


“possession as the measure of right, though for certain purposes, 


such as malba payments, the owners sometimes elect to continue to 
he bound by the old shares. The zaminddri estates are chiefly those 
belonging to the big Jodhra, Gheba and Khattar landowners. There 
is only one samindari estate in Tallagang, and that is owned by 
Sayyads, ‘The six pattiddri villages aro owned by Gakkhans and 
Janjuas, All the Awén villages are bhaiac! Of the 26 Fatteh 
Tang saminddri villages 21 are in the Gheb ildka, and are owned by 
the Sardar of Kot and other big Ghebs proprietors. » All the Pindie 
gheb zaminddvi villages are owned by the Jodhras. There is not 
‘a single som(nddri village in the Makhad ilika and only one in 
the Janda. The saminddri villages of Attock Tahgil are mainly 
in the Nala circle and are owned by Khattars. attiddri tenure 
is more common in Attock Tahsil than bliaiachéra, the owners im 
these villages being Pathins and Khattars, With very few exeep- 
tions all Awin villages are bhaiachdra estates, Some of the 
villages, Dowd fide estates held by one proprietary body, are 
specially in Tallagang, of enormous size, probably larger ‘than 
in any other part of tho Province, Tawa, for instince, exelusive 
of the great Lawa rakh, now included in the Government estate 
of Rakh Sakesar, is 16 miles long and 14 miles broad. Thohi 
and Trip are a little smaller, and there are many villages which 
have about 10,000 acres. Narrara, which is the largest village in 
Pindigheb, has an area of 75,442 acres. Their position as chiefs 
of these enormous villages gives many of the headmen an import- 
‘ance not known among the pensontry elsewhere. In these huge 
estates the whole inhabitants are not massed together in one village 
site, but most frequently the actual cultivators of the soil live in 
scattered hamlets. ‘There are sometimes as many as 30 or 40 of 
these hamlets in a large estate, some of them mere farm-houses, 
others considerable villages. In many cases it was found just or 
necessary, at the time of the Rogular Settlement, to form such 
dhoka into separate estates paying a small annual sum to the 
parent village. But this was done only when the cultivators 
proved a more than ordinary degree of independence of the 
Baer tribe, Where, however, both the villages, the parent as 
as the dhok, were of the same caste, the Settlement Offcer 
allowed separation when claimed by the dhok, if he considered it 
strong enough to stand by itself. . 
It is Pope. to say that tenures owe their present 
form to the action taken by the Revenue Officials at the 
Settlement of Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts. Rights had never 
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been clearly defined or understood, ancient disorders and Sikh Hd’ 
rapacity had produced the greatest confusion and wiped ont from, == 
men’s minds the memory of former relations. But in each District ™*%4,2¢"™ 
the confusion was least precisely in those tahsils which are now 
included in Attock District. In consequence, the land tenures of 
the District present few features of complexity, In the ordinary 
yillage there is the landowner who pays the revenue, occupancy 
tenants who generally pay in kind at the same rate as tenants-at~ 
rll, and tonante-at-wil who always, except in Attook Tabail, pay 
in kind. 
‘The various forms of proprietary tenures known as talukidiriy 
ld and adna matkiyat (superior and’ inferior proprietorship), the 
iahiram taciure sod the mdlib. Nabea aro, ell zaore or aah Ai 
result of the unsettled state of proprietary rights in the village of 
the district at tho timo of the commencement of the British rule. 
In many cases these tenures ropresent a compromise between the 
claims of the older proprietors and those of the persons in posses 
sion at the timo of the first. Regular Settlement, who had borne 
the heat and burden of the day, had paid the Sikh demands, and 
were undoubtedly worthy of great consideration. But Sikh rule 
was established later in this District than farther east, and was 
never so fully developed. Proprietary right, on the arrival of the 
British Revenue Officials, was found to bo a matter of less uncertainty. 
than in Rawalpindi and Jholum, Tn Tallagang apparently the 
typical dispute was when an Awin family claimed to have superior 
right over the rest of their brotherhood. ‘The claimant would 
show that, though the defendants wore his relations, he had ruled 
the village entirely alone, and that under our rulo’he had taken 
grain rents evon from his own cousin, But. proprietary right of 
Some gort was generally admitted. In the whole of Pindigheb and 
parts of Fatteh Jang and Attock, the Sikhs had maintained the pro- 
prietary body in much their old position. At Regular Settlement, 
Fights in property were found fairly well defined. In tho eontral 
tahsils the popular opinion recognised tho big families as owners 
of tho whole countryside and recognised the cultivating body as 
more having right of ooeupancy. Where the Jods, Ghebap 
and Khattars claimed proprietary rights they were in gonoral 
mitted ond recorted. ‘But in Pindigheb the Malliks failed to 
realise the new value of proprietary rights, hitherto a burden, and 
ownership passed to the old cultivators. In Attock Tabsil, it is 
true, some tribes, such as the Tarkhelis, had been subdivided, 
driven to their Gandgarh fastnesses, and dispossessed of all their 
rights in this District ; but there too the Sikhs caused less disturb- 
ance than usual. 

In some villages at Regular Settlement, one class of persons superior 
was declared to be owners of the village, and the settloment of version. 
the estate was made with these, while certain others who had 


claims upon the estate were declared to be entitled to receive a_ 
FP 
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GLE talatisri allowance from. those declared owners Sometimes 
EO these rights were deereed in favour of a person or a family, some- 
Lan Eee eee eon of a number of persons of one tribe. In nidition 
‘ to these falukdars, the frequent disputes about the ownership of 
Millages led to another distinction, and we frequently find dla 
ndlike and adne malike inthe same village. ‘The rights of dla 
idlike are not uniform. In Pindigheb the dla malike sometimes 
fre entitled to share in the common lands, but commonly they 
nerely receive a falubiéri allowance ; the dia malike being the 
aetual owners and the persons. settled with, and the only ones 
entitled to share in the common lands. 
In regard to talubiléri allowances, Colonel Cracroft suid in 
his Settlement Report -— 
“There have been few large cases in which talubilari allows 
tinees have been awarded to superior from inferior proprietors, 
~The generality of these awards have been in recognition of 
superior righis exercised by some classes, who, though now 
debarred from the managements of the estates, yet received by 
preserve right certain does, which hey bad segue then 
being rulers of the country, or from being managers durin 
Bi ain’ cr from Delug’ the: real proprietors bat duepeateaied 
tnd receiving these small dues in acknowledgment of theit original * 
right.” 
"The faluhiéri tenures are found in estates, and take the form 
of a surcharge on the revenue, varying from one pice to four annas 
Ber rupeca revenve, "The cal alu payment are Re 28 
the recipients are usually the representatives or members of the 
loading family of the dominant tribes, who were generally allowed 
these dues as the last vestige of their former ownership or lord. 
ship ofthe villages which py the." They have fen recognised 
ft successive settlements, and, having become stervotyped, are not 
open to dispute. The talukddrs are sometimes dla mdlika of the vil- 
lage, and as such own all uncultivated land and have been recorded 
ag dla _mdlike in the papers. Elsewhere, they have no rights 
of any description in the falukldri villages, excopt to receive t] 
dues, and they have nothing to do with the payment of the 
revenue. 
Ina few villages, notably at Makhad and at Bablol in the 
Fatteh Jang Nala, are found inferior proprietors paying a share 












of the gram to the su " proprietor who engages for the 
evita Sia Maklad fadisnl there are inferior proprietors, occu- 
tenants and tenants-at-will, all paying exactly the same kind 
rents. The (alutddri tenure is unknown in Attock Tahsil. 

Chahica Chahdrnms figure frequently in the history of the District. 

Tenures. he chahdvvm was simply the grant of one-fourth portion of 
kind revenue taken by the Sikhs to certain tribal chiefs and head- 
men, for their assistance in collecting it and for their general aid 
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to the Sikh administration. It was thus essentially an alienation. GHA%" 
of revenue, for the Sikh took all that could be got from the, > 
cultivators, leaving nothing to them from which such a claim could 14 Reve 
be paid. 

‘The claim of certain of these to ehaharams wns recognised by the 
British Government on accession to power over this District, and 
the allowance was made in various ways. It was much discussed 
whether these chaldrame were alienations of revenue or proprie- 
tary profits, and the matter was finally dealt with, by giving to 
those whose claims were recognised, falukiddri rights over the 
owners, and an ivdm from the Government revenue. The prin- 
ciple applied was that, as the people were no longer rack-rented 
und unable to bear any share of the burden, it was fair and right 
that they should pay a share of these allowances. from the share 
of profits now left to them hy an equitable assessment. 

‘The Malliks of Pindegheb were the principal claimants of 
chahdram allowances, and their case was made the subject of a 
special report upon which the orders of Government issued con- 
tinuing very liberal allowances to the then Malliks, and also 
making liberal provisions for their descendants. Tn certain other 
cases in which similar claims were made, indme were granted to 
the claimants in liew of ehahdrams, Int these arrangements co 
on the death of the indm-holders. Ordinarily chahdram dues give 
no rights whatever except to the cash collections. In a few 
villages, however, the Malliks of Pindigheb are recorded as havinj 
aright to take share of gram crops, and sometimes a share of 
produce. ‘These rights are often the subject of litigation. 

‘A curious tenure, which provails in certain Pathan villages ZiM Tenure, 
of the Chhachh, remains to be noticed. It is that known as the 
Tikevand, 

Mr. Dane has deseribed it in detail in paragraphs 80 and 36 
of his report on the Yusafzai Subdivision of the Peshiwar District. 
Briefly put the tenure consists in the allotment to each family or 
subdivision of the village of a long strip of land in each of the 
main quarters of the estate, so as to ensure that no one shall get 
the better of his neighbour. Inside the strip, which often runs 
toa length of half a mile, each member of the family takes 80 
many spans according to his share, until, as subdivision increases, 
the resulting field tends, to quote Mr. Dane, to become “length 
without breadth.” Mercifully the tenure is only found either in 
whole, exclusive of chili, or in part, in the twenty-two villages 

fa wieledsaher, Salem Kine, tania, Oted in the margin, and in 


vantaly Saidkh ieartag. Nasu, Usrarty several of these it is break- 
Mire shinte Moainpur, Jalaia alle, « NG up under the pressure 
Dalat Gorgualtl, Malikmale Shahier, Mang, of well-sinking. It is obvie 
Uy keh ay ne ane ons that » well cannot be 
sunk to advantage in a field two feet wide and half a mile long, 


so when a min wishes to improve his property in this way, he 
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GRAZ. negotiates exchanges or purchases, and consolidates his holding, 
Be caalivilune ct 806 acco in which therelhad hoon a xual to 
Tand Bove sink yells, re-measurement showed that some 1,500 mutations 
must be entered up to give effect to all the transfers which had 
taken place. That this tendeney to consolidate will grow admits 
of little doubt, as the advantages of the [iti tenure are purely 
wsthetic, ‘There are few prettier sights than a [iki village as it 
ripens in the spring harvest into a rainbow of wheat and barley, 

with here and there a sombre belt of gram. 

The origin of the inferior proprietary tenure, known as the 

ee aabe ali, w thus Gosoribed by Colonel Oracrott += 

“From the conflicting circumstances brought to light, and 
consequent, as before stated, on Sikh over-assessment, Mr. Thorn- 
ton bethought himself of an expedient for recognising the rights 
of the cultivator without introducing into the settlement records 
the anomalous holding of a cultivator paying no rent to the 
proprietor. He decided that in all cases in which the person 
recorded as cultivator at Summary Settlement paid no rent to the 
proprietor, he should, under the circumstances of his particular 
case as proved by judicial enquiry, be recorded either as proprietor 
of his holding, malik kabza, in which case he was to exercise all 
the rights of property, and pay only the Government demand or 
ceases, ot as cultivator paying rent to the proprietor. The tenure 
ig an anomalous one for the mélik kabea does not share in the 
village responsibility and enjoys no share in the common land or 
profits. It was, however, the only way out of a great difficulty. 

“The practice has been to record as mdlike Kaba only indivi- 
dual cases and small holdings ; wherever the holding was large and 
tho class claiming proprietary right important, a share in the 
village common profits has been awarded.” 

Such proprietors are common in some parts of the District, 
and the status conferred on them seems to have been a very fair 
compromise between their claims and the objections of the other 
owners, ‘These men paid no rent and were not, in fact, tonants in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. They were often persons 
who had settled in the village in troublous times, or during the 
currency of Sikh contracts and had borne their share of the burden 
along with older proprietors, who were often only too glad to allow 
them to do so, and they wore, therefore, clearly entitled to a higher 
status than that of a mere tenant. 

In Tallagang Mr. Brandreth followed much the same course. 
Tenants who had acquired such prescriptive right that they 
could not fairly be made to pay a rent-rate were given the 
status of malik labca, Mr. Brandreth wrote: ‘The malik kaben 
has often been called a copy-holder, but. is really nearer the 
English free-holder, or owner of an estate tail, than anything 
else, ‘The only limitation to his rights is the universal law of pre= 
emption; if he sells his land he must offer it first to the village 
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owners. Latterly, he has sometimes been made to pay a small fee 
or seignorage due to the old owners, but this has not interfered 
with his rights of proprietor.” The classes from whom the kabza 
mdlitin were drawn were chiefly members of the family of the 
original owners who had fallen into an inferior position, tenants 
of old standing who had become to all intents and purposes 
proprietors of their field, men who came into the village by. gift 
or marriage, purchasers of particular fields, and those who were 
put in by the authorities of the time to manage the village during 
the dispossession of the real owners. The position of the malil 
kabza as described by Mr. Brandreth is this: he has full rights 
over the particular fields that he holds; but that is all ; he“ has no 
share in the rights and responsibilities of the village. he is not 
responsible for losses, and therefore he cannot claim a share in the 
reduction arising from increased cultivation; he has only to pay 
the-sum fixed at settlement. and has nothing to do with the vil- 
Jage.......[There is this peculiarity that when the owners have no 
other means of meeting’ their losses, they can make their malik 
Fabea a sharer and owner in the village, and call upon him to pay 
his share like the others. 

Tf Mr. Brandreth intended that the malik fabea should be 
unaffected by alterations in the assessment of his village, his 
intentions have not been carried out ; except in a few cases where 
lump payments were distinctly ordered, the malik kabza pays the 
revenue assessable on his holding in the ordinary way, and in 
addition mailikana taken by the full proprietors, a percentage on 
the land revenue, The mlik kabza now differs from the full 
owner only owing to the fact that he pays the mdlikina and. that 
he has no share in the shdmildt. 

The opinion of Mr. Brandreth and Colonel Cracroft that the 
malik kabza has no share in the responsibilities of the village is 
now of doubtful validity. The mdlik ka is, under the Land 
Rovenue Act, a “landowner” and is liable under section 61. 
Byen if it be held that he is an “inferior landowner," he is still, 
under proviso (6) and Rule 208, liable for the land revenue 3 
jn the same way as any other owner. In Tallagang, the old 

ikdn kabza whose status dates from the first Regular Settlement 
fare of two kinds. ‘The first class includes those whose mdlikiina 
was fixed by separate orders of the natnre of judicial decisions ; 
the second (Se largest class contains those who were not made 
Tiable to the payment by any order of this kind. The mudtikiina 
of the latter arises from the circumstance that when Mr. Brand- 
reth reduced his original assessments these men were given no 
share in the reduction, and at the next settlement the proportion 
otween their payments and those of the full owners was. thain- 
tained, the difference being then for the first time treated as 
‘mdlikdna at so much per rupee of the land revenue. The mdlil 
rate thus depends not on the history of the particular holding, but 
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EAP on the amount of the reduction, from the benefits of which the 
Land Bove. Milikin knew wore exclusted by Mr. Brandvoth’s order 
au Intahsils other than Tallagang, itis not the custom for 
lik habza to pay mdlibina to the village proprietary. There 
the rates of malikiina vary from 1 ;* to 40% per cent, the lower 
limit being usually not much exceeded. In all. tabsils there 
is now, besides these old. malihin kalea of Regular Settlement, 
a body of new mdliliin kubsa, who have bought land without a 
share in the shdmildt since Mr. Brandreth’s time. They pay no 
dlikinn except in a few villages in Tallagang, where in the 
recent lachh proceedings they agreed to pay, at the customary 
ratein the tahail, one pice per rupee. 















Werla In some villages of Tallagang there is a variniton of the 
Wise” fale milik tenure, the proprietors being divided into three 
lasses :— 


(1) Aal mdlikiin or ast waviedn, (2) vedvisdn hubsa, (3) malian 
kabea. heir respective rights and liabilities are not everywhere 
the same ; but in general the third class has, as usual, no share in 
the shdmildt, the second takes « share therein calculated on its 
own holdings only, and the first takes a share caleulated on the 
holdings of the wdlikin knbca us well as its own, 

‘The Assessment Reports contain detailed information as to 

the size of holdings. ‘The figures 














Tubal Sion of Holding The fig 
for each assessment circle, inres- 
Meek we pective of cultivated or umeultiva- 





ted area, are given in the margi 
‘The fignres have no pretensions 
to entire accuracy, but. are suffi- 
ciently accurate for their purpose. 
Generally, the rule is that in a cir 
cle ons wells or other means of 
m R irrigation holdings are very large. 

Brier’. B SOO. tn dry the tracts GE tueapeaea 

there is no room for peasant proprietary. The strong villages are 

: villages of large owners who can wait for seasons of prosperity, and 
can afford to support and help their tenants in hard times. Sub- 

division of holdings in these tracts is invariably accompanied 

with depression and debt. In Tallagang, where the great propor- 

tion of proprietarf holdings are cultivated by the owners, these 

areas are more than sufficient and even too large for really good 
management, but elsewhere they are the result of physical aud 











political. conditions. 
Tera ‘The tenants of the District may be divided roughly into three 
classes:— 


(1) Mokarridirs. 
(2) Tenants with rights of occupancy. 
(8) enants-at-will. 
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‘The Mokarriddr is the dark place of District revenne law. No B45. 
one quite knows what @ mokervidar is. He's found chiefly in Attock 1 14 Baye. 
and Pindighob ‘Tabsils and popular opinion varies between call. *"Bae 
ing him an inferior proprietor or a sort of glorified oceupanc} ; 
eed 1b 36 BALA Gt the mokerrider a vo Galle bocanaelidarent ae eel 
is fixed (mokerrir). Whether his rent can be reduced or enhanced 
at re-settlement is a moot point. 

Some of the mokurridivs obtained their peculiar status in the 

same manner as the mdlikdy kabsa obtamed theirs, and they 
Claim to dilfer from them only in xo much as they pay fixed renta 
tothe proprietors. Practically, theright ns always been soquied 
by sinking a well on another’s land. The tenure exists in one 
or two fdrinivillages in the Attock Nala, but the mokarriddr is 
ordinarily an outsider who was brought into. sink a well. In 
the villages around Hazvo he is usually a Hindu shopkeeper, who 
paid a large nazrdi onentering upon the land, and contracted 
to pay so much an acre as well, the amount varying very greatly. 
He usually holds under a deed, but is also found with a tenure 
reaching back to pre-British days, when no evidence as to nazrdna 
is procurable, Another, and uiore ordinary form, is where no 
nazrdua has been paid, and the mokarridir hus been brought on 
to the land to open it up. He pays at very varying rates, 
amounting often to more than twelve annas ‘idlikinn in the 
rupee of land revenue, together with land revenue and cesses, 
and ranging down to less than the land revenue and cesses, 
Botween these two are cases in which cultivators have paid a small 
nazrdna. Their rents are always full. Nearly all the mokarri- 
‘dévein Tabsil Attock whose rents are fixed in terms of the revenne, 
are found in the Nala hirdui villages. The bivudi mokarcidar 
may be assumed, in default of proof to the contrary, to be an 
original landholder who came to be ousted through the fiscal 
policy of the Sikhs, 

‘The truth seems to be that the mokurridér is a privileged 
tenant whose rent is fixed for the term of settlement, and can 
then be enhanced only if the revenue is raised. Althongh he 
has the power of alienation he is not a proprietor, because be does 
not possess the right to engage for the revenue. But he is not 
an occupancy tenant, hecanse he has powers of alienation and 
ecause succession follows custom and not the provisions of the 
Tenaney Act. ‘The payment made by him tothe proprietor is of 
‘the nature of rent. 

The well sinker was not regarded by our early settlement 
officials as acquiring so strong a title as the adhlapidar of Multan. 
or the farwhladkir of Shang. In later times the tenure has 
commonly been created by deed, The conditions of the tenure 
may be very various, and each case must be judged on itsinerits, 

The rents paid by mokavriddrware very various. In Pindigheb 
the usual rate is a malidna of from 8 to 10 aunas per rupee of 
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GHAF. revenue in addition to the Iand revenue and cesses. In Attock 
— __ the rents almost defy analysis. They are low on good land and 
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Chihaie, 


high on poor land in the most bewildering manner. The Hazro 
shopkeepers pay from Rs, 8 to Rs. 12 an acre a year, and let ont 
the land on a rent of half-produce to tenants-at-will, Elsewhere 
Rs. 16 an acre is a common rate. The proprietor in either case 

ys the revenue. ‘This leads to difficulties. ‘The circle rate in 
tho Chhachh at last settlement for wells was Rs, 5 an acre. ‘The 
good wells round Hazro ought to be assessed at, at least, Rs. 10. 
‘As, however, the proprietor only got from Rs, 8 to Rs. 16 an 
fore, some hesitation was felt in imposing the full amount, and 
tho absurdity was reached of assessing wells growing the best 
cane and tobacco at only Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 an acre, 

In six villages in Tahsil Attock wells are to be found belong- 
ing to one person, but irrigating the lands of another. The owner 
of the well takes a water-rate (digna) from the owners of the 
land: the owner of the land is responsible only for the univrigated 
rate fixed upon the land in the village distribution of revenue, 
the owner of the well being responsible for the water-rate. ‘This 
is known as chélddr tenure. The tenure is not and. never has 
been recorded in the revenue papers, but the thing exists, 
especially in the villages round Hazro. ‘The chdlldr is not himself 
‘a cultivator, but is a capitalist: and usually a trader, ~ 

‘The occupancy tenants of the District have obtained their 
rights in various ways. Some obtained their status by assisting 
the proprietors to bear the burden of the Sikh assessments; others 
obtained it as a compromise with the parties declared owners, 
the tenants agreeing to give up their claim to be declared pro- 

ietors of the village, which they despaired of proving, on con- 
dition of their being declared hereditary tenants. Many obtained 
it as a reward for giving evidence in’ favour of the successful, 
party in a claim for proprietary rights. 

‘The regulation of tenant right was effected mainly at 
Regular Settlement, in Talagang by Mr. Brandreth, and in the 
other tahsils by Colonel Cracroft. Colonel Cracroft's account: of 
the action taken north of the Son is of interest — 

“Cases regarding the status of cultivators were contested 
with great warmth on cither side. The cultivator tried to prove 
antiquity of tenure, the proprietor endeavoured to show that he, 
or his father, had located him, and had allowed him to remain 
on his lands, but that he was not, therefore, obliged so to continue 
him, The cultivator often pleaded that the proprietor had been 

straits, and had been reseued by the cultivating: class, 




















vin fren 
and that it was hard that he should be at the merey of 


the proprietor in these good times, when in bad ones he would 
have made any snerifice to retain him. He also claimed 
to have brought waste land under cultivation, to have 
improved it by manuring it, or raising embankments, to have 
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erected hamlets, planted trees, and the like, Sometimes the HAP 
claim advanced was that he was, in fact, an original proprietor; = 
such claims fall under tho preceding section. All these claims ™™g,ee7® 
and pleas were gone into seriatin. The rule of limitation 
‘was ultimately applied with the greatest reserve’ in favour. of 
the proprietor, and it was found that it satisfied him. At first 
a more detailed classification was attempted, with a view not to 
injure the interests of the cultivating class. It was ruled, after 
consultation with the heads of subdivisions, that a cultivator who 
had brought waste land under cultivation, and had paid cash 
rates for 12 years or who had received cultivated land, paid cash 
rates, and had possession for 20 years, or who had received eulti- 
vated land, paid in grain, and held for 30 years, prior to settle- 
ment, should be recorded an hereditary cultivator. But at last 
the practice resolved itself into this, that 12 years’ clear ocen- 
paney prior to British rule, D. 1848-49, should, under any 
circumstances, constitute a title to an_ hereditary cultivating 
tenure. It was asked of the proprictor himself, as suggested by 
Mr, Thornton, whether he considered he would, could or wonld not 
or could not, oust a cultivator; ina great many cases he declared 
lie would not; such a case was entered on what is called the 
mudakhilat paper, or statement of the rights and liabilities of 
cultivators, and considered at an end, unless either party subse- 
quently came into court, endeavouring to show that his statement 
was incorrect, and that he had proof to substantiate his claim 
against that statement. ‘The fact is that there is some difference 
in the tenures of the cultivating class in the eastern and western 
parts of the District. ‘The cases in the former were first adjudi- 
cated. The preponderance of the Sikh power had rendered the 
ition of the cultivator more secure, and such w burden had 
en iinposed that, though theoretically the proprietor had the 
power of ousting the cultivator, practically he had never the will; 
While'in the western part the revenue was lighter, the proprietor 
more powerful, and the Government weaker.” Since the aboye 
remarks were written the Punjab Land Tenancy Act of 1887 has 
come into force, 

‘Mr. Brandreth’s action in Tahsil Talagang is thus described 
in the Jhelum Gazetteer :-— 

‘The regulation of tenant right in this District was mainly 
effected by Mr. Arthur Brandreth at the first Regular Settlement, 
the Summary Settlements some tenants paid rents 
kind; but the great majority paid in cash at the Government 
revenue rate and no more. They were thus on a practical equal- 
ity with those whom we now recognise as owners. This equality 
was the natural outgrowth of the Sikh system, which generally 
rofused to recognise any privileged status between the Government 
and the cultivator. Mr. Brandreth put an end to this state of 


matters. In every village he first defined and set apart those 
ao 
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whom he considered to be owners. All other cultivators were 
distributed among four classes of tenants, of which the first three 
were granted rights of océupancy, und the last were the tenants- 
at-will. 


‘These classes were as under, vi 
I.—Ancient tenants, asémi kalimi, being those who had 
: come in before the great famine of 1783. 

TI.—Old tenants, mustakil purdna, who had been in pos- 
session about 50 years on the average (say from 1810 
AD.) 

TiL.—New tenants, mustakil naya or jadid, who came in after 
1510, but were considered to have a claim to rights 
of occupaney. 

All the above classes were granted rights of oceupancy, or, 
to use the language of the District, were made mustakil: the fourth 
class comprised all the tonants-at-will or ghair mustakil. This 
system of classification only developed itself after the Settle 
ment had been some time in’ progress; it was, therefore, never 
applied in Tahsil Jhelum, where only the broad distinction of 

or ghair mustakil was recorded. Tn the other three tahsils, 
however, it was generally enforced, but many modifications were 
allowed in individual cases, especially in the matter of rent, for 
the question of rents was also regulated by Mr. Brandreth. Rents 
in kind were recognised and maintained whenever it was possible 
to do so, and cash rents were regulated as_follows:—The ancient 
tenants of the first class were charged the revenue rates and cesses 
with a small additional sum for math, ‘The old mustakil tenants 
or second class paid the revenue rates and cosses, together with 
a mdtileina of from two to four annas on each rupee of revenue. 
The third class or new mustaki tenants paid the same as the 
second class, except that in their ease the mdlikiina was put at 
from four to eight annas. In actually assessing the malikina 
the theoretical scheme was often a good deal modified. The 
cash rent of tenants without rights of occupancy could not of 
course be fixed, but the rate then existing was duly set down, and 
in practico it has not been very often since departed from. Such 
cash rents are, however, very rare. Mr. Brandreth intended that 
these rents should be recorded in the gross result merely, with- 
out details of the calculation by which it was reached; and it 
was further proposed that these gross rentals should be modi- 
fied periodically in accordance with the price of corn. ‘This part 
of the scheme has always been a dead letter; it was impossible 
to keep secret the details of the calculation, und in practice all 
the parties concerned have paid attention to nothing but these, 
No one has ever wished or attempted to have his rent re-valued 
upon a corn standard, and so it has come about that all tenants 
psy rentals in kind, or rentals in cash equal to the sum assessed 
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upon the land with cesses and with or without a milikina or malba RAP: 

surcharge of various amount. a 
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In the record of the subsequent settlements all these rentals mus. . 
have been carefully maintained mn their old proportions. They all 
take the form either of rental in kind, or of a payment of a 
mdlikina in cash in addition to the revenue and cesses now 
assessed upon the land, but the old classification of occupancy F 
tenants has not been followed: it has no connection with the Punjal 
Tenancy Act, and is therefore practically obsolete: in the new 
record all tenants with rights of occupancy have been recorded as 
holding under either section 5 or section 6 of the Tenaney Act, and 
no further discrimination has been attempted. The practical result 
is that the most part of the old asdmie kadimi with a few others 
have been placed under section 5; and the rest tnder section 6, 

‘The status of occupancy tenant is not very clearly understood 
inthe District. Everywhere they pay the same rents as tenants-at- 
will. Where the owners are strong the tenants are weak, and 
their rights are correspondingly contracted. FE) 

In the Chhachh, occupancy tenants pay cash rents almost 
without exception and are a Satisfactory and prosperous body. 
Tn the Sarwila and Nala circles they are quite acurbiageiahe 
Epletom the tonante-at-will. Here’ and thero in these. ‘twa 
circles, especially in the Nala, true occupancy tenants are 
found, tenants, that is, who have a status radically different from 
that of tenants-at-will. There they are the outcome of disputes as 
to ownership at one of the Summary or Regular Settlements, Tn 
such cases the knot was often cut by giving one of the climants 
occupancy rights with the burden of the land revenue and a small 
tdlikina Elsewhere, ocoupancy tenants seem to have been invented. 
mainly for the purpose of preventing the proprietors from 

ing over being proprietors. aie ‘pay the same rents as 
tenants-at-will and are subject to similar liabilities ; and, except 
when some agitation arises, are treated by their landlords with the 
same liberality or severity. In the Sarwila circle especially, 
oceupancy tenants also cultivate large areas as tenants-at-will 
under the same landlords, and this of course prevents them from 
emphasising their occupancy rights. They are, however, a weak 
in the agricultural economy. Even now, in villages along the 
fassan Abdal and Abbottabad road, the proprietors complain loudly 
that their occupancy tenants have deserted their holdings to drive 
bullock carts up and down to Abbottabad, and escape ejection by 
EGE ae Guahien onde ahd lajamira oF rome such wovthieed crop, 
from which the landlord gets but little advantage. The same 
difficulty is making itself felt round Campbellpur, where the occu- 
paney tenants tend to drift into the Cantonment, and it is signid- 
cant that in the two neighbouring villages of Bariar and Shakar- 
darra, which are owned by a single proprietor, the landlord has 
only got the full value out of the land by ousting, by fair means or 
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otherwise, practically all his occupancy tenants, The difficulty is not 
indeed likely to dim |, but at present little is the difference 
od by the people that, in 
all the discussions about khangi-paimdsh, the landlords have never 
thought of pressing their claims against the two classes separately. 
_ The practice of dnyi-paimdsh, or private measurement, is 
perhaps peculiar to the Attock Tahsil. Tt dates from a time when 
tenants were hard to get, and applies to cash rented land only. It 
ig accordingly found as a rule only in the Chhachh, The idea was 
that the tenant received a reduction on his proper rent, and this 
‘was managed by his being allowed to treat the fanil (2 of an acre) 
as consisting of only 16 or 17 instead of 20 marlas. By the time 
ofthe revised settlement this rebate had begun to break down, but it 
was recorded in the papers of several villages, — At the current 
settlement it was found to exist only ina very few estates. In 
some of these, where harmony reigned, the parties agreed to 
express their rents in terms of the Government measure. In others, 
in which discord prevailed, the old entry has been retained. In 
some villages, as in Burhan in the Nala cirdle, the dispute is purel} 
verbal. It applies only to the well irrigated land, and eacl 
party knows to a pice what rent is due on the well and no measure- 
ment ever takes place at all.” But as the rate recorded is a rate on 
a measure of area subject to the deduction under discussion, the 
parties, who are on bad terms, delight to wrangle over the point. 
As matter of fact, the sus actually paid correspond neither with 
the amount brought out by the Government, nor with that by the 
reduced standard, and are, in essentials, rents in gross on the vari- 
ous tenancies, As, however, neither party will agree to recordin 
them as such for fear of losing a handy hone of contention, the ok 
entries have been maintained, but the total amounts due haye been 
added. It was in this village especially that it was noticed that 
the landlords never realised that their claim to have the entries 
altered could be made with greater effect against the tenants-at- 
will than against the occupancy tenants. = 
‘The marginally noted figures give the average size of tenants’ 
holding for each tabsil and each 
ssment circle. It will be 
noticed that variations in the: 
size of tenancies correspond. 
i iations in intensity of 
cultivation, Holdings are small- 
est in the Chhachh, but there 
the tenants often own land of 
their own. In Tallagang also, 
where tenants’ holdings are lar- 
SES often owners 
too. It is only in the tracts 
owned by big nou-cultivating owners that a large Bod ly of landless 
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* people living by tilling other men's Tand is found. ‘The diffienlty mg: 
in finding tenants is much the same everywhere. — 

Mr. Kitchin gives the following ‘account of the relations #4,Ee"® 
between landlord and tenants in the central tracts :=— 

To « strong owner, occupancy tenants paying kind rents are a Landlord 
souree of strength not of weakness. They provide him with the “7! 
nucleons of a tenantry, who have too much to lose to run away, 
while in most villages the occupancy tenants are also the tenants- 
at-will and the owner has no difficulty in keeping them in order. 

Tt is generally the enstom to state that the owners of Pindigheb 
and Fatteh Jang are harsh and exacting owners. ‘This is to some 
extent true, but it is not true without important reservations. 
Difficulties and quarrels between tenants and owners when they 5 
arise, and complaints against owners which sometimes over- 
whelm Government officials, are almost always indications that 
the owners are weak and that the old feudal relation between owner 
and tenant is breaking down. All large owners haye munshis and 
‘agents, generally extremely corrupt, and these men stir up strife 
‘and derive benefit from the disputes which they originate, ‘There 
are, however, still many owners who are able to keep their tenants 
in order, and their rule, though harsh, is by no means unjust or 
unreasonable. Sardar Fatteh Khan of Kot was the greatest of 
them all, and his tenants who feared him, admired and even liked 
him, while they certainly always obeyed him. ‘The cardinal prin- 
ciple of the strong owner is that the tenant isa serf, without nghts 
or priviloges, but when this has once been admitted the tenant is 
not, badly treated, In a good year the owner collects half the 

jin and often half the straw, withseveral small dues, but in @ 
bad year he is always ready with remissions. Dues on marriages 
and rents from kamins are only exacted when the tenant or kamin 
shows any reluctance to give. The owner expects to be consulted 
before his tenants marry, but in return he helps them with the 
marriage expenses, and if any disputes arise, sees them settled. 
When any tenant is subjected to hardship, he may be sure that: 
the owner will take up his quarrel, and the owners sometimes pro~ 
tect their tenants from the consequences of their crimes to an 
extent which does not commend itself to modern methods of adini- 
nistration, The straw which has heen taken away is never sold, 
but forms a store upon which the tenant can draw in time of need, 
and loans so given are not collected again. 

‘At seed time advances are made, and collected, without 
interests, at harvest times. When in need, grain or money 
is lent, or the village shopkeeper makes the advances on the 
owner's security, and collects agaiw with his help, while the 
owner sees that he docs not practise usury. Small rent-free 
grants are given to fakirs or mullahs, or to the widow and 
fatherless, and in every way the owner manages the affairs of 
his people down to the smallest detail. In return for all this, 
the tenant must do exactly whit he is told, and his duty is 
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GHA by no means over when he has ploughed his field and sown the 
Frere Set He must turn out and cut grass and wood for the homestead, 
Taste, ”® hie may be pulled out of bed in the middle of the night to ran 
errands, he must not do anything novel without, asking for leavo, 
and he must realise that it is not his place to got rich, but that he is 
entitled only to live and to feed his family, everything more than 
this belonging to the owner. There are few owners who can live 
up to this standard, but there are still a good many left amon 
the Ghebas of the Gheb circle and among the Jodhras of the Sil, 
Khattars are nearly always unreasonable and harsh owners, and 
48 a result cannot collect rents or keep tenants so easily as better 
men can do. ‘Tho large rents recorded in the Kot estate and in 
Khunda ilika of the Sil circle, are not meant to be collected in 
full and the tenants could not live if such rents were collected in 
gooil seasons and bad seasons alike, The Kot estate is now under 
the Court of Wards, and 1 view with apprehension the fature 
management in its effect on the tenantry. ‘The paternal adminis- 
tration of Sardar Fattch Khan, which was carried on by his 
successors, cannot be successfully continued by any Government 
official, and the tenants will have to pay the rents and render the 
services which prevailed before, without receiving the protestion 
and assistance to which they are accustomed, and which alone 
render their rents bearable. In the whole of the great Kot estate 
there is not a single occupancy tenant paying at cash rents, anil, 
generally speaking, the occupancy tenants and the owners in each 
village are the same individuals. Among hereditary owners the 
small and poor owner makes the worst master. He cannot exact 
forced labour and get his commands obeyed with the ease of the 
strong owner, bit he exacts his full rent every year alike, and 
in addition tries to take more from tenants who are afraid to stand 
up to him. Moreover, he cannot afford to finance his tenants in 
times of distress and tries, to squeeze just when he should be 
nerous. Of all owners, perhaps, the Hindu money-lender is 
the most avaricious, grasping and unreasonable; 40 much so that 
the clinging of the tenant to the land’ which he once owned is 
used as a convenient lever of oppression. When disputes break 
out between owners and tenants, it may be said as a general rule 
that both are inthe wrong. ‘The dispute-begins with some folly, 
generally about a woman, and extends into matters of rent and 
general, administration, until the original cause of dispute is 
entirely forgotten and each side bandies cKarges of oppression 
and insolence which are entirely foreign to the real matter at 
issue. Attempts by the owners to preserve the timber and grazing 
from destruction are a fruitful cause of disputes, but here again 
such disputes only break out when the owners quarrel aniong 
themselves or aro betrayed by their servants. Briefly, I do not 
consider that the owner is generally w bad landlord, he is often 
good landlord, according to the dim and misty light 
wil ka guides his footsteps, nt ibeohute awabordiaat ons Ry tie 
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tenant is considered the corollary of consideration by the landlord, SHAR: 
tnd as years go on, and feudal bonds relax, the tenant is less and ga 
Jess inclined to practise the unquestioning obedience which the @%4,Bere 
Tandlord has been taught to believe his absolute due. 

Revenue a) up to the Current Settlement. 

Up to the second Regular Settlement the talsil of Attock Tail 
was composed of five fiscal subdivisions, namely, Haveli, Sarkiini, Ae sin 
Nala, Sarwila and Haro, the last for convenience being divided into 
two ‘cireles. Haveli and Sarkini included the Chhachh villages. 
Sania Io south ofthese toad extended tothe tai boundary 
on the south, and from the Indus to the Kherimér hill east am 
west. The rest of the tabsil fell into the other two ilikas, Burhan 
and the Khattar villages round Kot Sundki being in Nala and 
Hasan Abdil, Wah and the villages east in the Haro ildka. No 
fiscal history of these ilil« en obtained prior to A.D. 1813. 

From this date to A.D. 1 lected the rents by 
appraisement of crop. In A.D. 1 Mabu Singh was 
appointed fiirdar, and assessed the whole of Khattar containing the 
three last of the five ilikes above named. He resumed the 
chahdroms of the Tarkhelis, inhabiting the mountain of Gandgar, 
and thus gave the final stroke to their entire dispossession from 
theilaku of Haro. He kept on better terms with the Khattars, and 
allowed them a cahiram out of the revenue. His assessment was 
succeeded by that of Misar Rim Kishen, which lasted until 1841. 
Diwin Sukh Raj again assessed in 1842, and his lenses lasted until 
1846, and lastly Bhii Mahu Singh again returned and gave 
fresh leases in the year of the Regency. 

‘The fiscal history of the ifue of Haveli and Sarkéni, com- 

ing the celebrated and fertile valley of Chhachh, inhabited by 
Pithins who located themselves there, driving out’ the Dilésdley 
during some of the inroads of the Pathin invaders, is pretty well 
known since A.D. 1813, when the Sikh power was fally established. 
Leased at first for about seven years to Chaudhri Mamulla 
of Misa Kudlati, who collect the rents by appraisement of the 
standing crop for Rs. 24,000, it was afterwards managed by succes- 
sive hivihérs passing through the hands of the well-known Sheikh 
Imim-ud-din. They all collected by appraisement of the crop, until 
A.D, 1835 when Bhai Surjan Singh and Baki Rai were appointed 
Lirdérs. They fixed moderate assessments, which remained in 
force for eight years. They were succeeded by Diwin Sukh R4j 
who revised the assessments. "These lasted until A.D. 1846, and 
— in 1847 the Regency 
assessments were given 
out by Mr. Vans 
Agnew and Bhéi Sur- " 
jan Singh. A synopsis 
of these assessments ig 
shown in the margin, 
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GEAP. The great peculiarity in the fiscal history of the whole of 
tech seve this trict, including Chhachh and Khattar, is that during: this 
= Yas Beve rerod but few proprietors took up the leases, whole tracts 
p Konisining many ‘villages were leased to contractors. ‘Thus ab 
one time, Dewa Shih, a wealthy trader, took the Teaso of a large 

ion of Chhachh. " He was in 1864 an old man, quite ruined 

nd reduced to the humblest circumstances. ‘The Sikh assessments 
a. ———— of ililiés Nala, 

Sarwila and 





‘Tahstl. India. 1998-59 |1810-41, {1842-46 


























= Ls: Haro, which 
tock for ‘conveni- 
eo ence of assess- 
Dr ment has heen 
Pati Jang divided into 
two cl 
are indicated in the margin. 


‘taal Fattch Jang under the Siklis was composed of the iikas 
Fatich Soox of Nala (part of the old Sikh iila of which a portion has been 
Hie incorporated with Tabsil Attock), Fateh Jang, Asgim, Soin and 

in the account of Pi 


‘Sikhs. 





Kot. The fiscal history of Kot will follov 
digheb. ‘The history of Asgim and Soin 
‘These ilikas were directly managed by the $ 
as the Sikh power incressed. _ The syst was a8 
kankut, In 1830 A.D., Mahirija Ranjit Singh, hearing of the 
grievous exactions of his officials, and of the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, sent General Ventura to assess these and other tracts. His 
‘assessments were fair and even light, but following on a period of 
much depression and overtaxation it was with difficulty they were 
realised. In addition, the agents who had to carry out these fiscal. 
measures were rapacious and exacting, and gave the lessees n0 
chance. 
Warned at last of increasing disaffection, Mahirija Ranjit 
é Singh summoned the heads of tribes and villages to Lahore, 
treated them with hospitality and distinction, fixed comparatively 
light assessments, and sent them back to their homes, assured that 
hat they had suffered was not at his hands, but wwas.the work OF 
hhis officials. He conferred on them a still greater benefit than 
even the light assessments, for he sent to realise them Bhéi Dul 
Singh, a man of known integrity of character and amiable 
temper, whose name was long remembered as a just and faithful 
= _ steward. Dul Singh administered these iLikas for two years, and 
was sneceeded in A.D. 1840 by Diwan Kishankor of Sidlkot, whose 
incumbency lasted until 1846. He raised the revenue and over- 
taxed the people. ‘The land was visited, during his rule, by 
swarms of locusts so vast. as almost to cause a depopulation of the 
country. They remained three seasons, namely, from Kharif 
Sambat 1900~ A.D. 1843 to Sambat 1901=A.D. 1844. This 
calamity is known by the name Makrimdr throughout the District, 
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Novertholess, the Government Agent showed no consideration, EAR 
and although the zamindérs had no erops, he realised the revenue raq Beye 
to the last farthing. Chiefly from this period dates the indebted- due" 
ness of the proprietors to the trading’ class, which has reaped a 
rich harvest from their misfortunes; and to this time principally 
must be referred that complication in the tenures and transfer. of 
Broprstary rights to th cultivating class, which have entailed 60 
much hardship on the proprietary body, and loaded our courts 
with so large an amount of litigation. Unable to realise the demand 
even under these circumstances, the Government Agent often 
inttoduced cultivators of his own, gave them a fixed terminable 
Tease and virtually admitted them to a title to the proprietorship of 
the holding. Tn short, the cultivating class had to_ put its shoulder 
to the wheel, and help the proprietor out of his difficulties, or the 
latter would have been entirely dispossessed. Diwan Kishankor 
was succeeded by the same Bhdi Dul Singh who had preceded 
hhim; he again reduced the demand to something more resembling 
the figure at which it stood before Kishankor’s ineumbency. 
‘The darbér papers and other sources show the Sikh assessment 


for these ildkas to have been as follows:— 
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The tahsil of Pindigheb was composed of the iékas of Sf, bal, , 
‘he 


Khunda, Jandil and Makhad. The Sikhs were longer in taking under 
the management of this comparatively unprofitable tract, inha- Sikts 
bited by the hardiest races the District contains, than any other 
portion of it. They at first farmed the three first ildkas, together 
with other tracts of the Jhelum district, for the annual sum of 
Rs, 6,900 to an ancestor of the Malliks of Pindigheb, Malik 
Aminat, who collected the rent by appraisement of the crop. He 
was followed in ildka Sil by his son Nawab, and in ildkas 
Kot and Kunda by Rai Jaldl, ancestor of Sirdir Fateh Khan 
Gheba, of Kot, who also collected the rents by appraisement of 
the crop. Mallik Nawéb rebelled and died in exile, and enhanced 
leases were given to Mallik Ghulim Muhammad, grandfather of 
the present Malliks of Pindigheb, Aulia Khan and Fateh Khan, 
und to Réi Mohammad Khan, father of Sirdir Fateh Khan Gheba. 
‘They also appraised the crop. An interval of two years intervened 
when Jodh Singh, Kirdir, collected by appraisement and the 
revenue was then farmed by Mahirija’ Ranjit Singh to Sirdir 
Dhanna Singh Malwai, who, utterly unable to cope with these 
aH 


ie 
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sturdy zamindirs, sublet the lease again to Mallik Ghulim Muham- 
mad and Ri Muhammad Khan. But the Mallik and the Ri failing 
to fulfil their contract were summoned to Lahore. Some altereation 
ensued as they were leaving the Mahiréja's darbir, during which 
Réi Muhammad Khan cut down Mallik Ghulim Muhammad and 
fled. His offence was condoned and a fine imposed. In A.D. 1833, 
these ildius were given to Sirdér Attar Singh Kilawila. Hoe 
collected with difficulty by appraisement of crop. In 1834, his 
agent, Sultn, was killed by the Khunda Ghebés. Cash assessynents 
were fixed in supersession of the appraisement system, which was 
not found to answer; but theso did not fare much better. Tho 
ilikos were then given to Kuar Nau Nihél Singh, grandsonof Ranjit 
Singh. The rates at which his agents collected are said to have 
been very heavy, and realised with difficulty. 

‘The tract was again given to Sirdir Attar Singh, Kiilawéla, 
who this time was determined to get rid of one of tho most 
troublesome of the subjects of the Mahdrija. He invited Rai 
Muhammad Khan, loaded him with presents and honours, and 
immediately left for Peshéwar. On his return six months after, 
he invited the Réi-to the Fort of Pag, situated about a mile from 
his hereditary seat, Kot. With the recollection of his former 

tion fresh in his memory, R4i Muhammad Khan would not 
listen to the advice of his rétainers and friends to take an escort, 
but went to the Sindir with only a couple of followers. Scarcely 
iad he set foot inside the fort, when he was attacked by Budha 
Khan Mallél and others, and cut down. Sirdér Fateh Khan, his 
son, lived to avenge this treacherous murder by the wholesale 
slaughter of Budha Khan's family, leaving only the latter and a 
young nephew, who are still alive, and are, as may be supposed, 
the bitter enemies of the Sirdir. “In 1845, the wddkas were given 
in farm to Mallik Pateh Khan, Tiwana, of Shahpur. He managed 
them for one year, partly on the appraisement system and partly 
on cash leases. In 1846, Misar Amin Chand appraised the spring, 
and Diwén Réjrép the autumn crop, and in 1847 the revenue was 
collected in cas! 

‘The fiscal arrangements of this tahsil were involved in 
inextricable confusion, the collection of the revenue was generally 
a skrimmage, and therefore it is almost useless to found an 

jent on cash leases which were never acted on. Still, as the 
information has, as far as possible, been collected, it is given below 
quantum valeat > — 


wos, | 184s, | 1540-47. 


























‘Tabs. 
Patton Jang. | Kot 20,167 | 19,806] 19,850 
Pindighed | sit ssor2 | 45774] 40598 


Do. | Rhonda | ae ss sast| ssa} 4.700 
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‘The distinctive feature of ilakas Pindigheb and Fateh Jang 
is their chahdrum tenures. Whether the Sikhs collected by 
appraisement of crop or by fixed leases (which it has been seen 
were seldom if ever acted up to), they deducted a chaldram 
or fourth part of the receipts in favour of the proprietors. 
The families who enjoyed this proprietary profit were the 
Jodhnis of S1, the Ghebis of Bilagheh, the Mughals of Khor, 
and a Pathin chief of Makhad, and ‘also some Khattars in 
Khattar. 


dig 


The iléka of Jandsl, though for geographical reasons it 
now forms part of tahsil Pindigheb, used formerly to be in the 
Sikh subdivision called Khattar; it is inhabited by Khattars. 
Its fiscal history is, therefore, much the same as that of the other 
ildkas of Khattar, namely, Sarwila, Nala, Haro, and Fatteh 
Jang. Bhi Mahu Singh framed the first assessments, but it is 
ry uncertain how far they were acted on. The only difference 
is that it was held in jdgir by Sirdér Nihil Singh, who is said 
to have collected the tent by appraisement of crop; yet there 
are leases extant. He was succeeded by Mallik Fateh Khan, 
‘Tiwina, in 1845, The Malik was followed by Diwin Réjpiir. 
Whe management is stated to have been by appraisement. In 
1847 a cash assessment was attempted, but was not realised in full. 
It was always a troublesome tract. ‘The collected statistics, 
on cal ws showninthe mar- 
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Haka Makhad is situated at the extreme south-western point of the 
District. The ildka contained two parts, five villages, the jagir of 
the Mattu Sirdirs, and seven villages Makhad (proper), inhabited 
by the Sagri Pathins, of whom Sirdér Ghulim Ainkataanalt Khan 
is the chief. Thetownship of Makhad was always held by the 
Sikhs under direct may ent. It was a considerable trading 
mart. ‘The remaining villages paid a very light assessment. The 
general result is as follows : 






































Tika, Detail of villages. 1842 to 1847, 
Makbad s+ | Five villages of an old ildka called 2041 
faba being acto ha Mc 
iSite. 


Do. + | Makbad proper, seven villages... 2,178 
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We Mr. Brandreth thus describes the system under which the 

and Rove. Sikhs assessed and collected their land revenue in Tallagang -— 
‘nue. “Tn the Sikh time the cultivators usually paid by what was 
called the bigha vate; the kdrdar and the appraisers of the crops 
would select a fair field and very fairly calculate the produce by 
the eye; a deduction of one-tenth would be made for the village 
servants, and half the rest taken as the Government share. The 
field would then be roughly measured by a man’s paces, or the 
area guessed, they can do this with unusual accuracy ; the pro- 
duce per bigla of this field was thus calculated as an average 
bigha; the kérdar would afterwards visit each field of each owner, 
examine the standing crops and assess it as equal to so many 
average bighns. Tt was here that the owners gained ; they were, it 
is true, allowed nothing from their cultivators except where they 
were a very powerful body, and had to be conciliated, but their 
headman accompanied the kérdir, and by assessing the cultivators 
x ny induced the Aarddr to treat their own fields with consider- 
able leniency : of course, a system like this gave enormous oppor- 

tunities for frand and favouritism, 

“The number of bighas agreed upon was entered against 
each man, and as soon as the price of grain for the harvest was 
fixed, the value was calculated. And the village money-lender 
had to advance the whole, or a large portion, of the amount to the 
kirdér. he kdvdeir then aided him in collecting the corn from 

“the tenants. When the villagers obtained a fixed contract they 
followed the same system, only modifying it by fixing the num- 
ber of average Viglas each man’s land was equal to, and then 
dividing the sum due by this number, and consequently when 
they came to make a permanent division they assessed the 
different sorts of soil as equal to so many bighas at the worst 
soil, and divided the revenue accordingly.” 

‘There is very little trustworthy evidence as to the amount 
of the land revenue under the Sikhs. The kdrddrs took as much 
as they could get, ‘The professed standard of taxation in Tallagang 
was one-third of the gross produce. Mr. Brandreth caleulated 
the Sikh demand for Tallagang at Rs. 99,698. 

Seiement In Tallagang the first Summary Settlement was made 
yalerdritith immediately after the second Sikh War hy Mr. Bowring, and 
Te ‘was somewhat severe. The standard of assessment was two-fifths 
Siete. Produce or the Sikh demand, whichever might be lowest. The 
second Summary Settlement of 1852, by Major Browne, was 
intended to correot the more obvious inequalities ofthe first. ‘These 
Summary Settlements on the whole worked fairly well. ‘The 
assessments were easily paid. In two or three estates only did 
the owners refuso the assessment, and relinquish their proprietary 
rights. In the rest of the District the first Summary Settlement 
as made by Lieutenant John Nicholson, assistant to the Board of 
‘Regency. He increased on the Sikh assessments, and even in some 


under ths 
‘Sikhs. 
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casos on Shore of Divi: Kishenkor, and others of the most exact- #43" 
ing Sikh officials. His jamds were considered oppressive. 534m 
‘THe had framed them entirely on the catimates and ‘papers of ae 
bygone Sikh agents, whose collections are now known to Coreboad 
far beyond the amount the agricaltural community could bear in 
aterm of years. Other circumstances concurred to render these 
leases oppressive. The people were deeply in debt; they had not 
recovered from the destructive visitation of the locusts; and far 
more serious than even these causes was one which made the load 
intolerable. An unparalleled fall of prices took place at the period 
of annexation, for which it is difficult to account. ‘Although 
large cantonments were formed and the consumption of grain 
must have been greater than during Sikh role, yet the amount of 
in stored was probably immense, and a certain confidence may 
Yave taken possession of the trading classes, tending to make 
them disgorge their hoards. All these causes combined, plunged 
the agricultural body into great distress. Added to this was the 
absence of employment, caused by the disbandment and discharge 
of the Sikh myrmidons, and the want of ready money. It is 
hot surprising that, under theso circumstances, a deep spirit of 
discontent began to show itself among the population of these 
and other ildkas. For some time after the annexation successive 
qnembers of the Board of Administration were mobbed, and the 
whole agricultural population began to agitate seriously for a 
reduction of assessment. But the signs of the times were not 
immediately understood. Many old Sikh officials had been 
yetained in office, who represented that it was a clamour raised 
merely to test the powers of endurance of a new régime, and the 
stipulated period of lease was allowed to elapse before relief was 
afforded. 
When, therefore, the next Summary Settlement was made by 
Mr. Carnac, Deputy Commissioner of the District, it was under an 
outer pressure, which, however disinclined he was at first to yield 
to clamonr, could result in nothing else than large reductions. 
in remodelled in 1858 on the basis of a 
measurement (though without a field map), and these assessments 
lasted until at various times, in different localities, they were 
by those of the detailed settlement by Colonel Cracroft. 
Tn praise of these assossments it is enough to say that, in eon: 
junction with other causes, they raised the District from a state of 
Ea ees to one of prosperity unknown before; and that 
in 











it was found necessary still further to reduce the revenue, 

to leave reasonable profits and give hope of its standing 

the test of fair pressure in unfavourable years and bad seasons, 

Jet Colonel Cracroft’s operations did not resalt, as far as the 

Tesessment goes, in much beyond its more equable and uniform 

adjustinent on villages and population, and a reduction on the 
whole of 5 per cent. 


Arrook Disteror.) ‘The Firat Regular Settlement, [Pann A. 
Re The First Regular Settlement of 'Tallagang was conducted by 
Tere Mr-cArthur Brandreth, Tt commenced in June 1855 and was 


Tan 2°" finally completed in May 1864. 


The assessment has been elite 
1 borately explained by the Settlement Officer in his published report. 


fatets: Generally speaking, it may bo said that tho demand was so 


The 
Settlement 


* framed as in no case to exceed half assets. ‘The following table 
at. shows the value of the land revenue under Sikh rule and under 
the first three British settlements :— 











‘Taluil Sikh arerage. 








: 
ee ee 


The amount shown as the Sikh demand professes to_be the 
average of what they took in the last four years of their rule, In 
fact the Sikh demand cannot be stated with any accuracy. The 
loval officers of the Lahore Darbir, the kird:irs, took as much as 
they could get, and the demand was not framed'so as to leave any. 

rofit to the proprietary body. ‘The entries as to the Summary 
lement are average results deduced from the whole period of the 
currency of cach. Jdgirs, indus and mudfis are always included. 

In the rest of the District the first Regular Settlement was 

jade by Colonel Cracroft. Settlement began in 1860 and was 
re to Government in 1864. The assessments were sanctioned 
Government on 31st October 1866, ‘I'he subjoined table shows 
the highest demand ever realised in the various tahsils compared 















































with the amount of the summary and regular assessments. Fatteh 
Jang had been constituted a separate tahsil in 1859. 
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Everywhere, the first Regular Settlement was essentially in que. 
regard to the assessment a village settlement. Assessment citcles 5.7 gaye: 
were no doubt formed, but they were not much used. In the "mas. 
main the demands were fixed by the personal kno of the 
Settlement Officer, and by his opinion of what each vi 
could afford to pay. He arrived at his conclusions after eonsi- 
deration of a multitude of matters all more or less relevant to 
tho subject of taxation, These assesmmnts undoubtedly worked 
well. They were in nearly every ease paid with ease and regularity, 

Jnd Jed te n general increase in the prosperity of the District and 
in the amount of cultivation. They were, however, never tried 
by widespread crop-fullure, ‘There were occasionally indifferent 
harvests, but never anything approaching scarcity. : 


‘The Second Regular Settlement began in Tallagang in Decem- he Second 
ber 1874, under the direction of Major Wace, who held charge till Seger a. 
May 1877. Various officers presided over the operations from 
that month till September 1878, when Mr. Thomson assumed the 
direction, and completed and reported on the settlement in the 
cold weather of 1880-81. ‘The assessment of the land revenue was 
Wholly performed by Major Wace himself, while the forest settle- 
ment was chiefly made by Mr. Thomson. Since the first Regular 
Settlement, cultivation and the permanent value of agricultural 
Pile lad incroneed, population had expanded, communications 
improved, the former assessment had been easily paid,and the 
people generally were prosperous. 


‘The standard of assessment was, as it is still, “ half net assets,” . 
that is, the assessment was nowhere to exceed half the net profits 
which a landlord would realise if he cultivated his land through 
a In fact, the assessment was everywhere much less than 





The, settlement took effect from Kharif 1879. Colonel Wace 
originally proposed an increase of only 28 per cent in Tallagangs 
but the Financial Commissioner considered the ‘assess 

» mont too low, and in the result the increase taken was 34 per cent. 
‘The assessment, éven y al Commission 
as stil ight, and Colonel Wace himself wrote that the demand was 
“admittedly below what it would have been had not cultivation 
increased more rapidly than can safely be immediately followed by 
our cash assessments.” 


As might, therefore, be ex the Revised Settlement worked 
well throughout the tract, the demand being in ordinary years 
paid easily and without pressure : but it was of course gutted con 
siderably during the term of settloment by the large extension of 
cultivation that everywhere took place. The whole country, being 
‘at the mercy of the rainfall, is soon affected by drought, and in 
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Gray ciafavourable seesons collections are mado. with some diffionlty, as is 

and Reve- ly natural; but even in such bad years as those from 1896 to 

E7190, the suspensions which it. was necessary to grant were cont- 
paratively small, as shown by the following table =— 
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Before 1887, it does not seem to have been customary t grant 
suspensions, at any rate none were granted, and it is hardly pos- 
sible that none were needed. Since 1887 there has been only one 

‘ear in which neither suspensions nor remissions were required. 
This must be regarded as a normal state of affairs, 


‘The remissions in the disastrous year 1890-91 were due to 
damage done by locusts, which made rsctoally a clean sweep of 
tho spring crop in the whole of ‘Tallagang, All the suspen- 
sions have been rendered necessary by drought, chiefly in certain 
well defined blocks of country, which have a way of being left. out 
in the distribution of any but the most universal rainfall. ‘The 
revenue suspended in 1887-88 was all recovered within the nexb 
year. Coercive processes have yery rarely been employed. There” 
are piobably few tabsils where collections giye so little trouble as 
in Tallagang. 


The figures given above do not contradict the statement that 
the settlement worked well in Tallagang. In a dry tract dependent 
‘on a precarious rainfall, even a very moderate fixed assessment 
would not obivate the necessity of giving rather frequent 
suspensions. If remissions are avoided, otherwise than for 





unforeseen calamities such as hail and locust or exeeptionall 
prolonged droughts, and the bulk of the revenue is paid with 
punctuality, a settlement may be said to have worked satisfactorily, 
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+ For the rest of the District, that is all north of the Soin, the HAF: 
assessments of the First Regular Settlement had been sanctioned 
for 10 years from 1864, but were allowed to run on for 20 years, “nd Reve 
he Second Regular Settlement began in October 1880, with 
Mr. Steedman in charge as Settlement Officer. 








Measurements were completed under his supervision, but his 
health broke down, and after 3} years he was compelled to take 
leave. Mr. Robertson, previously Forest Settlement Officer, then 
completed the settlement. Mr. Steedman had completed the 
assessment of Attock Tahsil and reported on it in August 1884. 
In the Fatteh Jang Tahsil the assessment work was done, and the 
assessment report was written by Captain (afterwards Colonel) 
F. Egerton. The increase in the area of cultivation since Colonel 
Cracroft’s assessments were announced was the chief foundation 
on which the enhancements were based. The standard of assess- 
ment was “half net assets.” The methods were those at present 
followed. Assessment circles were formed, a produce estimate 
worked out, and soil rates framed. The results, compared with 
those of Colonel Cracroft, may be thus summarised :— 
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Tn Attock the Settlement worked very well. ‘The Chhachh working ot 
fk 


‘and the Sarwila flourished, but the Nala did not thrive so well. 8,5 

‘The state of Pindighob Tahsil began to cause anxiety from 
the very beginning of the term of Settlement. 

The Lientenant-Governor, Sir J. B. Lyall, as the result of a 
tour in the Pindigheb Tahsil in 1891, called for a report on the 
working of the Settlement with a view to the introduction of a 
fl assessment. The Commissioner, Mr. Thorburn, in the 
course of his report in June 1891 wrote a¥follows :— 

“The former fixed ussessment of the tahsil ns it stood in 1884-85 was 
Rs. 77,879, The new fixed assessment in force sinve Kharif 1885 is Rs. 1,14,593, 

1 


Working of the Setilement. (Parr A. 


GHAP- being an inorease of Rs $7,214 or 48 por cent, Since then Rs. 82,000 
—— have been suspended, ehiey in the years 1886-87, Rabi 1888 and 1889-90, 
Land Beve- Of the suspended revenue Ks. 2,500 have been remitted, and Rs. 13,500 
Bas, aro still unrecovered and probably unrecoverable, The rest, Rs. 66,000, lng 
been realised whenever there was a fair or good liarvest. In ‘addition to’ the 

above suspensions and remissions, Rs. 45,500 of the rabi demand for 1890-91 

fare now being suspended, preliminary’ to recommendations to remiseion, 

owing to the destruction of the spring crops by locusts. About half the rarat 
population bas left the tabsil in search of labour, a quarter or more of the 

plough cattle have been sold, and indebtedness is general. It is evident that 

even in the unlikely event of several sucoessive good or fair harvests the 

‘condition of the revenue-payers of the tract, money-lenuling liolders exoepted, 

mast long continue depressed. ‘The fact is that whenever the Kabi fails, 

‘as it does over a larger or smaller area quite every second year, the poorer 
agricnlturists and their dependents forsake their homes and seek labour 

the limits of the tahsil. ‘The same happens, but toa much smaller 


extent, when the Kharif fails.” 















As the result of this enquiry the Licutenant-Governor in his 
letter No. 163, dated 25th September, offered the Pindighoh Tahsil 
a fluctuating ‘assessment, the proposed rates on matured crop 








being— 
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The proposed fluctuating assessment was explained to the 
people, with the result that not a single village consented to 
abandon their fixed assessments for the proposed fluctuating 
assessment. They objected partly to the rates which they cons 
sidered too high, but mainly to the constant interference of 
Government subordinates, which any system of fluctuating assess- 
ment involves. They said that they did not want the Settlement 
always with them. The Financial Commissioner opposed the pro- 

to introduce pure fluctuation and extracts from his letter 
are printed in paragraph 479 of the Settlement Manual. Ultim- 
ately the proposal to introduce fluctuating assessment was 
abandoned and the fixed assessment was sanctioned and allowed 
torun its course. The harvests of the next few years were good, 
and the first decade of the term of Settlement in Pindigheb ended. 
more hopefully than if had begun. During the same period in 
Fatteh Jang no suspensions were given, but Rs. .8,808 were 
remitted during the locust, year 1890-91. Detail of the suspensions 
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and remissions given in the last ten years of the now expired Settle- 
ment are shown in the following table :— 
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It will be noticed that in this period of ten years the whole 
revenue was collected in only four years in Fateh Jang and in only 
one year in Pindigheb, In Fattch Jang, one per cent and in 
Pindigheb two per cont of the total demand has been remitted. At 
the end of the year 1904-05, Rs. 6,289 wore outstanding under 
suspension in Fatteh Jang and Rs. 751 in Pindigheb. In noting on 
the working of the settlement, Mr. Kitchin wrote as follows :— 


“The total assossment is not high, and is even light, but the 
distribution over villages and over holdings is not good. The 
measurements, which are the foundation of assessment, were some- 
times very bad, and it would appear that the local staff of last 
Settlement was much less competent and much more corrupt than 
in any other tahsil. ‘The recorded increase of cultivation, 58 per 

et 
some 





cant., was greatly exaggerated. Huge fields, cultivated in 
fall @f ravines and. rocks, were shown as all cultivated. In go 

cases villages in which the cultivation has actually increased since 

Settlement, now show a cultivated area 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. 


a 
Land Bove: 


Jess than that at last Settlement. With statistics so unreliable,” 


mistakes were bound to oceur and they did occur. At the same 
time the records were not so bad but that it has been found 
possible to correct the maps in the present Settlement and 
re-measurement hud hardly ever been necessary. The difficulty 


ES: 


‘Land Bovo- 


Dates 


Assestment 
Cireler. 


Methods, 


ot 
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which has beon found in working the Settlement in Pindigheb is, 
however, in the main, due to bad seasons, but in considering assess 
ment proposals in this tabsil it must not be forgotten that bad 
Seasons are more common than good seasons, and that the. losses 
affered in one bail year, the losses of stock and the debts incurred, 
are not recouped in'a single good year, and perhaps can never be 


recouped at all.” 








The Current Settlement. 


When the first and second of the revised Settlements expired 
the district had not: yet been formed. Tallagang was still w part of 
dhelum district, the remaining tabsils being in Rawalpindi district. 
It was found convenient to re-settle Attock tahsil in connection 
with the Hazara Settlement. The result is that the current Settle- 
ment was carried out at three different times and under three 
different officers. Mr. W. S. Talbot settled Tallagang, being 
pisind Settlement Officer towards the end of 1895, and retaining 
charge till the completion of operations at the end of 1901. To 
some extent-the length of the proceedings was due to interference 
with the work on account of bad ha In 1901 and 1902 
Mr. M.S. D. Butler, Assistant Settlement Officer, Hazara, settled 
Attock tabsil. In Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb Settlement opera- 
tions were in charge of Mr. A.J. W. Kitchin, who also settled 
Rawalpindi district, operations lasting from 1902 to 1907. Detailed 
accounts of the principles and procedure followed by these officers 
will be found in the published Assessment Reports. 


‘The assessment: circles framed have already been described. 
‘The whole of Tallagang isone circle. Each of the other tahsils is 
split up into three circles. ‘The Attock circles are the Chhachh, 
Sarwala and Nala circles ; those of Fathch Jang are the Nala, Gheb 
and Sil Soin ; those of Pindigheb Jandal, Makhad and Sil. 


‘The methods of Mr. Talbot and Mr. Kitchin were those laid 
down in the instructions. The estimated value of half the net 
produce was taken as the maximum for the Government demand. 
A principal guide wasthe rents paid in money and- kind by an 

inary tenant-at-will, care was taken not to tax unfairly the 
capital invested in improvements, and full allowance was made for 
all circumstances directly or indirectly bearing on the profits of 
the land owners. Half net assets estimates, produce estimates 
and soil rates were all worked out, and the Government demand 
calculated in the usual way. 

_ In Attock, Mr. Butler framed with great care a half assets 
estimate based on kind rents, and then rejected it as an assessment 
guide. A halfcash rent estimate was not framed. ‘The assessment 
Salido relied on was obtained hy raising the existing revenne rates 

7 percent for the rise in prices, and applying the new rates 
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thus obtained to the present cultivated area. ‘The question is one Tira: 


relating to Settlement procedure, and, as itis not of general interest, 


it need not be mentioned here at greater length. 


ference should 


bo made to Mr. Butler's Assessment Report, especially to sections 
47 and 48, and to the Settlement Commissioner's review of Mr. 


Butler's proposals, especially section 25, 





























‘he results of the reassessment are given below :-— 
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meat. 


‘The sanctioned rates of assessment per acre are as follows;— ates. 
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The average rate per acre for the whole District is ten annas 

one pie. In Tallagang the justification for the increase of 32 per 
cent was an increase in cultivated area of 28 per cent and a rise in 
prices of from 30 to 36 per cent. In Pindigheb efforts were 
made to redistribute the existing demand rather than to increase 
i deniand on villages which bad already showa sat tie Grete 
‘assessment was as much as, or more thin, they could bear. In 
the Chhachh and Sarwéla the reasons for taking am increased 
reat, spread of well cultivation. The Attock 


demand were the gr 
Nala had been relatively over-assessed and a full assessment was 


not taken. 

The rate of incidence of the present demand per aere culti- 
vated is compared below with the rate of incidence at Revised 
Settlement :-— 








Rate of incidence por acre cultivated. 
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Tn Tallagang the former settlement terminated at the end of 
1898-99, but owing to the season of distress through which at that. 
time the tahsil was passing, the announcement of the new assess- 
ment was deferred under the orders of Government and they did 
not take effect until Kharif 1901, when there had been two good 
harvests. Unfortunately the year 1901-02 proved to be a bad one 
sgnoeieurslly, and considerable suspension had to be granted, so 
the new settlement did not start under favourable circumstances. 

In Attock Mr. Butler proposed that the enhancements should 
bo progressive being gradually introduced within a period of five 
years, and the Settlement Commissioner suggested that. “ in any 
village where the enhancement of revenue would exceed 30 per 
cent, the Settlement Officer should defer half of it or a sum wits 
25 per cent of that amount for a period of five years, the method 
followed being to announce and distribute the full final demand and 
then defer so many annas in the rupee on each holding.” The 
Lieutenant-Governor, however, thought it unnecessary to allow any 
progressive assessments except under protective leases for wells, 

the new assessments were accordingly introduced from Kharif 

1901. Mr. Kitchen’s assessments in Fatteh Jang and Pindigheb 
took effect from Kharif 1906. 

‘The cesses payable in addition to the land revenue are— 
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Of the total demand by the new assessment Rs. 43,754 or Siig? 
7 por cent is assigned as follows — Pes. 
‘tue 
Mudfis and jagirs hss , 35,160 Assignment 
Infms eS % 8,504) ee 
In Tallagang Tahsil none of the large grantees are saminddrs 
of 


in the ordinarily accepted meaning of the word: the 
all are absentecs. ‘The principal grantees are Sardar Mehr Singh, 
Chhacbhi, etc, of Packnand, Rs. 6,629, and Pir Michi Nath of 
Kot Sérang, Rs. 715. In Fateh Jang the grants of the Sardar 
of Kot aggregate Rs. 6,184; the Khattar family of Dhrek and 
Bahtar receive Rs. 908; the Ghebas of Malél receive Rs. 500; and 
the Alpial family of Chakri receive Rs. 800. ‘The Malliks of 
Pindigheb hold one village in jagir, and in 26 villages receive as 
chahdram one-fourth of the whole assessment. The chahdram is 
made up of a talakaddri of 10 per cent or 15 per cent paid by the 
owners, and a jigir of 15 per cent or of 10 per cent, bringing the 
total. grant up to 25 per cent in each ease, |The whole jr paid 
by Government is Rs. 3,841, andthe ‘owners in the 

‘The only other large grantee in 


of talakaddri pay Rs. 2,581. 
iin of Makhad, who, under the name 


Pindigheb is the ‘chahdram, 
‘reosives one-fourth of the revenue of all the Pathin villages in the 
circle. This amounts to Rs. 1,829. In addition to the grants in 
this District, the Khén of Makhad has large j and feudal dues 
in the Kohst District. In Attock Tahsil Malik Muhamad Amin 

of Shamsabad, receives Rs. 2,200, Mahant Hans Das, Jassian, 


Khén, 
Rs, 1,540 and the Mallahs of Attock Rs. 1,095. 


__ The following statement gives the assignments of revenue 
for each tahsil = 
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‘The proportion of the demand to be paid in each of the two 
harvests is a matter which the people are usually allowed to settle 
for themselves. The rabi harvest is almost everywhere much 
more valuable than the kharif, while in the Jandal and the Sarwila 
the kharif harvest is of hardly any importance at all. ‘The result: 
of putting o lange share of the demand upon the Khasi undoubtedly 
adds to the difficulty of collection, and results in the unnecessary 
trouble of suspending revenue in the kharif to collect it in the 
following rabi. On the other hand, prosperous owners like to pay. 
‘large share of their revenue with the kharif, as it enables them to 
dispose of their rabi crops at their leisure, and frees them from 
the necessity of selling grain just when the market is most 
unfavourable. In Tallagang the people were generally advised to 
y two-thirds of the demand in the rabi and only one-third in the 
i. Many villages adopted this suggestion. Many, however, 
elected to pay equally in both harvests, and some preferred to pey 
three-fifths in the rabi instead of two-thirds. In the Pindighel 
Jandiil the instalments are kharff one-third, rabi two-thirds. In 
the rest of Pindigheb and in Fattch Jang the case of each village 
was decided in the tuch/, and where suspensions of the kharif 
revenue had been frequent in the past the proportion of the rabi 
instalment was increased, unless the people showed any strong and 
reasonable objection. The general rule is to pay two-thirds of the 
annual demand in the rabi. In Attock Tahsil the assessment is 
paid in two equal instalments. 











For the whole District the amount payable in the kharif is 
Rs, 2,87,228 and in the rabi Rs. 3,15,298 plus cesses, 
Rs. 38,297, rabi Rs. 42,040. 


The dates for payment are in Tallagang Kharif Ist January 
and Ist February and rabi Ist July and ist August and in the 
rest of the District 15th January and 15th July. 


In all three tahsils north of the Soin no assessment has been 
imposed upon water-mills, but power has been reserved to make a 
special assessment at any time. In Mr. Talbot's settlement mills 
were assessed at an average rate of Rs. 7-8-0. 


___, Much of the District is insecure. The general rule therefore 
is that suspensions are granted freely but remissions are to be given 
seldom, and recoveries are made on the first opportunity. The 
three years’ rule, that is, that suspended revenue outstanding for 
three ‘years should be remitted, is not followed, Generally the 
Kharif is the eattle crop, and the rabi is the people’s crop. Suspen- 
sions are not required for a poor kharif following a fair rabi, if 
there is moisture for rabi sowings. Danger rates have been framed 
and the District divided into secure and insecure tracts. Bighty- 
eight per cent of the District is “ insecure”, 
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Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


One of the main heads of Miscellaneous Revenue is Excise, 
“though the District is relatively one of the least important in the 
yrovince in this respect. ‘The population is almost entirely 
fchammodan and is not addicted t» drinking. ‘The consumption &icie 
of epiita and other Iiquor_ is confined almost entirely to. the few 
small towns and large villages. ‘The number of retail vendors is 
18, and that of wholesale vendors 2, one doing business at Camp- 
————— bellpur, the other at Tallaging. The 
number of shops selling foreign liquor or 
Tiquor imported from Europe is three, one 
on a fixed fee at Campbellpur, the others 
at Attock and Tallagang. The gross 
receipts for the last four years are given 
in the margin. ‘The increase is mainly 
due to enlarged sales of country liquor. 
‘There is now no distillery in the District. ‘The chief sources 
of supply are the Murree Brewery Company, Rawalpindi, the 
Karnal aud Shahjahanpur distilleries, and wholesale vendors in 
Lahore, Rawalpindi so Peshawar. The total number of sales 
of spirit made in British India and sold to licensed vendors during: 
1903-04, 1904-05, 1905-06, 1906-07 was 2,615, 2,622, 3,224, 3,667 
respectively. 
Smuggling is almost unknown and illicit distillation very rare. 
.., Muhammadans who refrain from spirits are not above 
indulging in a little opium, but the consumption is small. The 
cultivation of the poppy is prohibited in the District, and the 
opium administration 1s concerned only with the import trade, 
tail dealers obtain their supplies from Rawalpindi. There are 
18 shops licensed to sell opium. 
‘The only hemp drugs used are bang and charas. The former 
Grows i several parts of the District, bot the drug is not manu- 
red_and there is no“export. Both charas and bhang are 
imported from Rawalpindi and Amritsar. 
The i of charas for the ais. three 
years is given in margin. are 
no warehouses in the District. 
‘The total annual consumption of opium 
and hemp drags in seers during the last 


ine 





























four years is given below -— 

Year. | Opium | Bhang. | Chara. 
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a The incidence of the gross receipts from exciseable articles 
anizee;. 00 each 10,000 of the population in rupees was as follows :— 
ikneous = = 
Hevenve. Year Tigase. ||" Opteas || Deng 
f 2 “ 
Tmo, Dele S| $ 
ime S| bn | ® Ey 
‘The consumption per head of population during the same 
‘years was :— 
Year igor. | opiom, | ctana | hang. 
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Income Tex. ‘Tho trade of the District being incousiderable the Tncome 
Tax collections are in comparison with other districts small. 
‘Tho large majority of assessees are small bankers and money-lenders 
in the villages and small towns. There are at present $18 assessees 
of whom only 57 have incomes of over Rs. 2,000 per annum, ‘The 
following table shows some of the more important figures in con- 
nection with Ingome Tax administration :— 
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Tneomes are assessed only under Parts I and IV of the Act, 
as the District figures include no contributions from companies oF 
Securities. | The work of the Department is easily carvied on by 
a single moharrir under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. 

‘Stamps. ie records for the receipts and charges on stamps for the 
last four years are given below :— 
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‘The increase is almost wholly under the head of Judicial aA 
Stamps. ‘The Land Alienation Act, the Limitation of Suits Act, =~ 
‘and the Pre-emption Act have had’ their effect in a considerable }oMht 
diminution of litigation and of the number of bonds executed, ‘The Govers- 
increase simply means that people who formerly bought stamps ™*™ 
in Rawalpindi now buy within the District. The greatest rise 
synchronises with the remoyal of the courts to Campbellpur. 

‘The local rate is Rs. 4-2-8. The total receipts are about borat Rate, 


Rs, 65,000. 


Section E.—Local and Municipal Government. 


There are now only two Municipalities in the District, those Masieipal- 
of Hazro and Pindigheb. The Municipality of Tallagang was" 
abolished many years ago. Attock is a notified area. 

The only Municipality of any importance is that of Hazro in tamo, 
Attock Tahsil. It is a Municipality of the second class. There 
are twelve members, of whom nine are nominated and three are 
ee oficio members. ‘The Deputy Commissioner of the District is 
the President. There are two Vico-Presidents. OF the remaining 
members at present five are Hindus and four are Muhammadans. 
The right of electing members was withdrawn by the Punjab 
Government: in 1900 on account of misappropriations of Municipal 
iti inaenirgoes end foods among tho members ‘The Mia 
cipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Government Notification 
No. 100, dated 10th February 1886, but proposals are now under 
consideration for their amendment. 

The Committee works largely through Sub-Committees, seven 
in number, viz., Sanitation, Public Works, Finance, Lighting, 
Licensing, Garden and Education, Of these the first three are 

rmanent Sub-Committees, the last four temporary. A pai 
Reeretary was entertained, and the new Municipal Account Code 
was introduced last: year (1906). 

‘The principal source of income is octroi, which is collected 
mainly on the import of grain and cloth. ‘The refund system has 
recently been introduced, and the Committee now has a bonded 
warehouse. ‘The income for the last three years is given in the 
following table:— 




















Detail. 





‘Getrui 
Haueation 
Sweepings 
Interest 
Miscellaneous 





‘Total 
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‘The detail of expenditure is as follows:— 





and 


‘ent. 
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Refunds in 1906-07 amounted to Rs. 1,303. 


‘The three local schools, the Middle School, the Hindu Girls’ 
School, und the Aided School are supported be the Committee, 
The local police are also maintained by the Municipality at a 
monthly cost of Rs, 209-149. A fire engine has been purehased 
and put in charge of the police. 

‘Two drainage schemes, one intra-mural, the other extra- 
mural, are under consideration. For the former a payment of 
Rs. 10,000 has heen made to the Public Works Department, but 
the scheme has not yet been taken in hand. 

‘The medical expenditure is incurred on the Municipal dispen- 
sary. ‘The Municipality’s finances are in a sound condition. 
Rs, 20,200 have been invested in Government promissory notes at 
8% per cent under the Loans Act of 1865. 

The octroi schedule was revised by Government in 1892 
(Notification 328, dated 7th July 1892). ‘Proposals for its further 
revision have been submitted to Government. 

‘The Municipal bye-laws were published with Punjab Govern- 
ment Notification No. 683 of 22nd August 1890, and were revised 
by Notification No. 56, dated Ist February 1900, 

‘The population of the Municipality is 9,799. Octroi falls at the 
rate of Re. 1-8-11 on each head of the population, and the total 
income at Rs, 2-12-7, 

The Pindigliecb Municipality is of the second class, and was 
established by Punjab Notification No. 1773, dated 23rd October 
1874. ‘There are 12 members, four of whom are members 
ex oficio. The Deputy Commissioner is President, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Pindigheb, senior Vico-President, the Tahsildir, 
junior Vice-President, and the Civil Surgéon a member. There is 
no system of election, ‘The non-official members are nominated 

‘At present four are Hindus and four 


by the Deputy Commissioner. 
Bitimimsdans!” ‘The Agsistant” Commissioner  auparvisca all 
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Municipal business, appeals from his orders being heard by the AR 
Deputy Commissioner. ‘There are no Sub-Committees. as 

MThe boundaries of the Municipality were fixed by Punjab Simla 
Government Notification No. 1967, dated 4th December 1874, and ment. 
were revised by Notification No. 16, dated 13th January 1887, 

‘The average annual income during the ten years preceding. 
1904 was Rs. 4,517 and the expenditure Rs. 3, . The income 
‘and expenditure for the three years ending 1906-07 were as 
follows :— 
























































Income. 
Detail. worn, | 106-0, | 1906.07, 
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Practically the only source of ineome is octroi, which is levied 
on the trado in grain, cloth, gur, sugar, ghi, soap, cotton, oil and 
ood, ‘There is no system of refunds... The octroi schedule was 
eyised in 1904 (Punjab Government Notification No, 9498, para 4, 
dated 2nd July 190-4). 

In the carly years of the Municipality's existence the 
Municipal income was leased ont on an annual contract, but the 
practice was discontinued in 1877. 

Of the total income 183 per cent is set apart for sanitation, 

‘A Vernacular Middle School is another object of expenditure, 


‘The framing of bye-laws is under consideration. 


‘Attock Municipality was of the second class. It was dis. attock 
continued from 31st March 1901, and is now a notified area, ‘The 
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District Board. (Parr a. 


CHAP. 
saraza 10W fallen to about Rs. 700 and anuual expendiae, Wy uboas 
Hetkat Rs, 500. 

‘Govern- 

= 2 ‘The District Board is constituted under Act XX of 1883, and 


Pixie performs for the District at large many of the functions for which 
Hearts the towns are indebted to their Municipal Committees. It consists 
of the principal executive officials and of the leading men of the 

‘There are 55 members of whom 46 are nominated 

The Deputy Commissioner is 
practical work is done by the 


countryside. 
and 9 are members ce officio. 
ex oficio President, but most of the 
tahsildirs in their respective tahsils. 


‘The Board is now in the fourth year of its existence. " Details 
of income and expenditure will be found in Statement 45 of the 
Statistical Volume. Almost the whole of the income is derived 
from the Local Rate, which is recovered from the zamindirs in 
addition to the land revenue, By Punjab Government Notifi- 
cation No. 80, dated 9th March 1904, Rs, 5-3-4 per cent was 
fixed as the proportion which the Local Rate is to bear to annual 
land revenue demand. Four-fifths of this was to be credited to 
tho District Fund, but by Punjab Government Notification No. 87, 
Gated 2nd April 1906, Rs. 4-2-8 per cent of revenue has now been 
fixed as the share of the District Board. Other sources of income 
are eattle pound, school fees, garden receipts, cattle fairs, ferries, 
sule of trees, stage bungalows and serais, and nasil. properties, 
Cattle pounds are 15 in number. ‘The income of 12 goes to the 
District Board, of two to the. Provincial Funds, and of one to 
Cantonment Funds, ‘There is only one District Board Ferry, that 
at Makhad. ‘The income from it was during the years 1904-05, 

72, Rs. 239, Rs, 169 respectively. ‘The 


1905-06, 1906-07 Rs. 172, 
income of the District Boards amounts to a tax of four aunas two 


pies on each head of the population. 


At the present the chief item of expenditure is Publie Works 

consequent on the formation of the District. Water-works and 

"drainage schemes for Campbellpur are under consideration, and 

Praposils have eon submitted to Government. The permanent 

heads of expenditure are repairs of roads, buildings an bridges, 

cattle pounds, grants-in-aid for scholarship and other edueational 

Purposes, dispensaries, arboriculture and gardens, veterinary 
expenses, and other similar charges. 











The list of the roads under the charge of the District Board 
will be found in the Public Works section. 


‘The Board maintains horse and donkey stallions at tahsil 
_ head-quarters for breeding purposes and with excellent results, 
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Section F.—Publie Works. 


Railways haye already been mentioned. 
ofthe Khnshalgarh bridge isin change of two Hxeeutive Engineers. 
The District was made a separate division in the Public Works paitways 
Department, Roads and Buildings Branch in 1904, and was put in 
charge of an Assistant Engincer with an Overseer and two Work 
Munshis under him. . Three unmetalled roads, namely, the Tarnatl- Route 
Kushalgarh road, the Jand-Makhad road and the Haji Sha 
Pind Sultani road were made over for maintenance to the District 
Board in 1907. ‘The Department has charge of no ferries or large 
dands in the District. Fifteen cattle-pounds have been constructed, 
but only two are maintained by the Pepactnents 

‘The chict works carried out have been theDistrict Conrt, the Butings 
‘Tahsil, the Sessions House, the Deputy Commissioner's bungalow 
and the Civil Hospital, all at Campbellpur. The District Court 
cost Rs. 407 and about Rs, 1,59,342 have so far been spent 
on the District Jail. 

Important historical buildings in the charge of the Depart= 
ment are few, only the Sagar Bioli, the Saidan Béoli and Lalla 
Rukh’s tomb at Hasan Abdal call for notice. ‘The annual cost of 
their maintenance is Rs. 215. Sanction has been applied for to 
the construction of a bridge over the Haro. The following schemes 
are under consideration: the Campbellpur Civil Bazaar Improve- 
ment Scheme, the Cambellpar High School Scheme, Cambellpur 
Drainage Scheme, and the Water-supply Scheme. 

‘The Telegraph Lines are controlled by the Assistant. Tele- tegrpne 

ph Superintendent at Rawalpindi, and the Post Offices by the ant fow 
iuperintendent of Post Offices at Rawalpindi. = 


Section G.—Army. 

‘The only military stations in the District are at Campbellpur 
and Attock, 

‘The normal ison at Campbellpur is one Battery, R-F.A., Compbelipar, 
one Company iB, R.G.A., one Ammunition Column, R.F.A., 
and one Camel Corps. The local affairs of the Cantonment are 
managed by a Cantonment Committee under the presidency of the 
‘Colonel commanding the station. 

‘The troops in Attock are a detachment of Garrison Artillery Atook 
and a detachment of Native Infantry. 

“he District is not a good one from the recruiting officer's Recruiting. 

point of view. The Sagri Pathans take military service eagerly, 
and their example is being followed by the ‘Alpials, But the 
other tribes are not attracted by the army. The Awiin is reluc- 
tant to leave home, aud the Attock Pathans profer civil pursuits, 


‘The construction Public 
‘Works. 
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Section H.—Police and Jails. 


The Police Foree for the District is controlled by « Superin- 
tendent of Police at head-quarters, who is subordinate to the 
Deputy Inspestor-General af the Western Range, whose head-quar- 

‘There are 11 police stations in the Dis 
trict. The Hazro thina has two Sub-Inspectors, two head consta- 
bles and 12 constables, the Chhachh being the most criminal part 
of the he other thinas have each one Sub-Inspector, 
two head constables and ten constables. ‘There are five first: class 
outposts (Attock, Choi, Nara, Jand and Chakri), each with one 
head constable and six constables. ‘The second class outposts are 
at Haran and Hath, each with one head constable and four con- 
stables. Four constables are attached to the road post at Law- 
rencepur. Hazro has a municipal post, with two head constables 
and 21 constables, whose pay is provided by the Municipality. 
Miiscentiasley get a maotthly wlowsno' ot oho rupee abled 
to their grade pay. At Campbellpur there is a Cantonment police 
ost with one lead constable and four constables. At present 

‘ondal is saddled with » police post consisting of three head con- 
stables and 12 constables. The post includes 14 villages and the 
establishment is distributed at three different places—Gondal, 
Kamra and Mansur. The police establishment does not include 
trackers, but does include six constables mounted on camels. 

‘The District is divided into two police circles, Pindigheb and 
Campbellpur, the former being in charge of an Inspector of Police, 

‘The detail of the police establishment is given below 








ters are at Rawalpindi. 

















436 


Numberof Constables. 
ym Head Constables 16 
yy Sab-Inspectors... 15 
on Inspectors 3 





"Superintendent of Police. Seer 
With one exception the eattle-pounds aro in the charge of the 
police, and ten of the pounds are at thinas. 

Recruitment is made from the agricultural tribes by the 
Superintendent of Police, who is influenced in his selection chiefly 
by considerations of caste and physique. In regard to the latter 
a minimum standard of 5 feet 7 inches for height, and 33 inches 
for chest measurement has heen adopted. ‘The recrnits on being 
enrolled undergo a course of drill and training for three months 
in the police lines. In addition one constable from each thina 
each month attends at head-quarters for instruction in drill and law. 

Out of the total strength 211 men including sub-inspectors, 
head constables and constables are employed on rural duties. ‘Two 
head constables and 25 constables aro sanctioned as an armed 
reserve, There is no Military Police in the District. 

‘There are no criminal tribes in the District. Violent erime 
is vory rife and successful investigation is a matter of difficulty. 
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Owing to the physical contour of the District it is difficult for 
the superior Police officials to move about freely, and the keen 
party fecling prevalent in every part of the District is another 
obstacle in the way ef tracing’crime. Where an offender is tho 
protegé or tenant of a big landowner detection is almost. impose 
sible. Ordinary cases are investigated on the spot, the more serious 
cases being given to the Inspectors. Sub-Inspeetors patrol their 
respective thiinas to prevent crime and watch bad characters. 

The finger-print system is in use. Most of this work is 
undertaken by a head constable and a constable at head-quarters 
and one head constable in Pindigheb. Three sets of impressions 
fire taken in each hse. One of these is registered in the office of 
the Superintendent of Police, another is deposited in the Central 
Burean at Phillour, and the third in the District Jail. 

‘The number and class of cases dealt with by the Poli 
Appear from the following list of cognisable crimes dealt with 
by them during the calendar year 1906 :— 























Cased Cases 

Size. reported, | admitted. 
Murders 23 18 
Dacoities 3 3 
Burglaries 194 154 
Riots 19 13 
Mischief 24 13 
Grievous hart 78 47 
Rape 3 2 
Unnatoral erime 7 4 
‘Theft of oattle 7 6 
Counteefeit coin 3 2 
Cattle poisoning ci 15 8 
Grimes under looal and special laws mi] tor 88 

















The 
accommodation for 209 prisoners, Its enlargement is under consi- 
deration. Prisoners sentenced for a term not exeeeding one year 
are confined in it, others being sent to Rawalpindi or Lahore. 

The Civil Surgeon is the Jail Superintendent, The staff is 
one Jailor, two Assistant Juilors, 26 Warders, one Hospital 
‘Assistant, one gardener and one matron. 

‘The jail was opened on Ist January 1907. At present the 

isoners are employed in grinding corn and in levelling of the 
BEM sis forsgucdenine or other) chltivation, | Aa zyet oa 

~ handicrafts have been introduced, and there are in consequence 
no juil profits. 

‘The average monthly cost of maintaining each prisoner since 


tho jail opened is Re. 1-14-7, : 
iu 





bis 


we pe! 


istviet Jail is of the third class, and has at present sa 
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Literney- 


Indigenoas 
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Section I.—Education and Literacy. 


Attock District is the most illiterate Districtin the Rawalpindi 
Division. Less than + per cont of the population is literate, 
In respect of female education the District is the most backward 
in the Province. Only four women in every thousand can read or 
write. Literacy is highest among Hindus and Sikhs, among the 
non-Christian popnlation, Among Muhammadans only 2 per cent 
of the males haye any education, while only one woman in every 
thousand is literate. The ordinary zamindér has no interest in 
education, and so far has had few opportunit 


‘The scripts employed are Urdu, Gurmukhi and among the 
money-lenders Landa Mahjjani. 












riet. They 


There aro no maktabs of the old type in the 
schools 


have been crushed ont by the Board schools or by indigenon 
started after their model. Indi dueation is carried om in 
287 private schools, of which for boys and 67 for girls. 
The number of scholars nt. present is 4,730—boys 3,047, girls 1,083, 
In most of these schools the only instru ists in teaching 
the scholars to recite the Konin without any: attempt to explain 
its meaning. In others the rudiments of reading and writing are 
tanght. A little letter-writing is sometimes attempted. The 
Konin-teaching schools do little beyond developing the memory. 
Tallagang Tahsil has a certain reputation for the number of its 
« Hifizes” or people who have committed the Korn or portions of 
it to memory. Many of these people can scarcely be called literate. 
‘hese private institutions are not open to inspection. 




















‘The Government system of education comprises Middle and 
Primary Schools. All are under the general control of the 
Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi Circle, to whom, as well as to 
the Deputy Commissioner,. the District Inspector of Schools is 
subordinate. There are no High Schools. 

Middle Schools number se 
bellpur, Hazro, Fatteh Jang, Akhwil, 
gang. 

The detail of Primary Schools is as under 








and are situated at Camj 
Pindigheb and Tallae 

















District Board Primary Schools for boys 45 
” ” * girls). ear" 

(6 Gurmukhi and 9 Urdu) 
‘. 7 ‘Zamindari Schools... . 
Aided Indigenous Schools 80 
» Municipal Schools oT 


‘The last are at Hazro and Pindigheb. In + only of the $0 
aided indigenous schools Gurmukhi is taught, z 
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No industrial education is for the present given in the RAP 


District, and there are no schools for aboriginal or depressed 
classes, a 


‘The Middle Schoo! at Campbellpur is situated in’ a building 
hired ona monthly rent of Rs. 25. Attached to it is a boarding Te por 
school, also a hired building, the rent being Rs. 7 per mensem. sehools. 
‘The boarding school has accommodation for 15 boys. ‘The boarders 
at present number 20. Tho school building is well situated 
at the north-west corner of the Civil Bazaar. The number of 
schghirs on the roll at the end of June 1907 was 256, and the number 
of feachers including the Head Master was 11. ‘The approxi: 
mate fees collections amount to Rs, 128 per mensem, and the 
monthly expenditure is about Rs. 820 exclusive of contingencies. 
‘The equipment grant originally made amounted to Rs. 4,380. ‘The 
teaching is of the usual kind. "It is under consideration to raise 
the school to the status of a High School. 


The school at Tallagang was started as ale, Primary 
School in 1856. It was raised to the status of a Vernacular 
Middle School in 1881, and became Anglo-Vernacular in 1894. 


Aid to indigenous schools in 1905-06 amonnted to Rs. 1,420. 
During the present year the grant is Rs. 211 per mensem. ‘The 
Khalsa Middle School at Pindigheh was made an aided school in 
1906. ‘The aided Primary school in the same town gets its grant 
from the District Board and not from the Municipality. 


The formation of the District has given a great impetus to 
education. Regular female education was started in 1905. In 
1906, 39 new schools were opened, 29 for boys and 10 for girls. 
he'present Humber of scholars is'5,985. 


























A list of schools maintained by the District Board follows:-— 
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Sativerress. No newspaper is published in the District. ‘There are two 
presses both at Campbellpur, one does English work, the other 
Reesenlar. No books avo printed. Both presses are employed 
simply in printing occasional forms for the use of Government 
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Section J~Medical. TS: 
‘Tha Medical Department is under the general administration Medical. 
of the Civil Su . The medical institutions are the Civil, Stat 








Hospital and six dispensaries. ‘The dispensaries are at, Hazt0, aspensaies 

Hasan Abdél, Fatteh Jang, Pindigheb, allagang and Lawa.*4 ae 

Those at Hazto and Pindigheb are in charge of Assistant Surgeons. 

‘The others are administered by Hospital Assistants. ‘The Lawa 

dispensary is housed in # hired building, and the rest in District 

Board buildingag Statement 53 in the Statistical Volume gives for 

each dispensary the daily average attendance. ‘The Lawa dis- 

yensary treats only out-door patients, ‘The other dispensaries 

[Inve aecommodation for in-door patients. The Civil Hospital at 

Gampbellpar was opened in January 1907. The staff undor the 

Ciyil Surgeon is an Assistant Surgeon, a Hos ital Assistant, com- 

pounders and dressers. There is accommod: ‘door - 
itients. ‘The chief operations are for cataract and stone. ‘There 

ig as yet no source of income. ‘The District Board has sanctioned 

a grant of Rs. 10,000 for equipment. 

‘There. are no Lunatic or Leper Asylums and no nocessity for Speci 
thom. ‘The District is without any private or mission dispensary. ‘fe 

‘The vaccination staff consists of a Superintendent of Vaccina- Vaccination. 
tion and seven vaccinators who travel about the District. The eee 
cost is met by the District Board. Vaccination is nowhere in the 
District compulsory. The cost of the department was Rs. 1,926 
fn 1905-08, and R&. 2,064 in 1906-07. In the former year 16,878 
persons were yaccinated, in the latter 17,583. ‘The’ percentage 
‘of the population protected in these years thus was 3°7 and 3°83 
respectively, Revaccination is gaining ground. 27°34 per cent of 
the population has been successfully vaccinated. The five years’ 
average of vaccinated persons is 11,835 or 23. per cont of the 

jopulation. The pe on vaccination for the current year 

Deen budgetted for at Rs. 5,460. 

Village sanitation, there is practically none. ‘The only active Satie, 
sanitary measures are those taken in Municipal areas. Quinine jane 
distribnted free by the District Board. 

Two hakims, one in Tall: ig atid the other in Pindigheb, 
are vated by the District |. Besides these there are a 
mumber of hakjms practising privately, and not a few quack 
dealers in charms and nostrums: of these the former have some 
importance as the intermediaries to whom quinine is supplied for 
sale to the villagers. 

‘The following note written by Captain Corry, LALS., Civil 
Surgeon, Jhelum, is taken from the Jhelum Gazetteer. It applies 
‘with equal force to this District. 

‘Thelum is no exception to the general rule as regards native 
practitioners. They are almost all of them men without any 
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GF diploma from a recognised school, ‘There are five different 


Modical. tYPCS 

ret @) So-called hakims, who belong to the family of ‘Aakime 
and have learnt the art either from their fathers or 
from others of their class. They are taught medicine 
after a preliminary study of Urdu and Persian, add 
practise it first under the supervision of their 
teachers and only afterwards independently. 

(2) Common druggists, or dealers in indigenous, drugs. 
‘These persons first open a: shop and deal only in 
drags, Presently they begin to treat pationts by 
using” tho presoriptions which are. sont;to them by 
the hukims. They also read two well known books 
in Urduand Punjabi named Ddr-ul-shafa and Khair- 
mannkh, which contain the symptoms and signs given 
in the form of poetry. Gradually they sign their 
wah Se Faliin i-and’so, and pein¢ tho Worl ae 
on their sign-board. Their knowledge is very super- 
ficial, and, apart from a certain empirical skill, they 
fare totally tinaoquainted with scientific mnethods 

(8) Vaide: of these there are vory few in the Di 
They chiefly uso herbs snd metallic oxides called 
kushitas. 

(4) Snyders : these aro chiefly Hindu fa 0 go from 
issn 40 pltoe treating -vanoresl diacsens, teeta 
sterility ‘ond phthisis. ‘They uso very dangerous 
drugs ‘such as arsevio and merenry, rarely gold 
chloride and occasionally herbs. ‘Their chief places 
of resort aro ‘Tilla and “Kités where they assemble 
in large numbers from various parts of the country 
at the Baixikhi fair. Many peoplé come to these 
plies to find some good Sonyiei and either tako 
him to their homes or get medicine from him oi 
the same class belong the alchemists who are believed 
to ave the power to tum copper into gold and 
tin into silver, though the number of those who can 

: really bring about a change is a fact which even 
. those who believe in the possibility of this metallic 
transformation are in doubt. . 

(5) Maudois, or preachers in-mosques: these also practise 
medicine. In old days instruction in certain medical 
books used to be given to Mauleix as part of their 
Arabic course. The practice, though now loss in 
vogue, is not yet extinct, and every now and then 
one does meet a mautei who has got a fair knows 
Tedge of the wadni medicine. Some of them even 
know how to do venesection. 
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‘These are the five chief groups of native practitioners in the 
art of healing, Those who practise surgery may also be briefly: 
described. First among these is the common Barber. To a super- 
ficial observer he only appears as a trimmer of the cuticular 
appendages, but to one who knows him more fully he is also a 
surgeon. He can pull out a tooth with his crude zambiir (forceps), 
‘open an. abscess, bleed for pneumonia, and perform scarification 
with his ever ready razor. Many a time he may be seen holding 
the forehead of a village boy on his knee and scarifying the nape 
of his neck, showing the black venous blood t6 the anxious mother 
as a proof that he has touched the diseased spot. Some of them 
treat nleors, generally using copper sulphate and wax as the basis 
of their ointinents. 

Next to him comes the well known wrestler or Paliiedn, 
whose sole Imsiness is to set fractures or reduce dislocations. In 
fhe village this duty often falls to the common weaver who is 
believed to be an expert in his art. Bone-setting is effected by 
extension and counter-extension. ‘To keep the broken ends in 
place a very dangerous procedure is adopted. A paste is made 
containing yolk of eggs, coriander powder, and some herbs called 
maidtsak and so) is painited over the broken part, pieces 
‘of hamboo stick are placed on it lengthwise and over this another 
coating of the same stuff. The rule, or rather T should say the 
misrale, is to bandage tightly. Very often such patients are 
brought to the hospital with limbs either gangrenous from 
‘obstructed circulation or verging on mortification, and it falls to 
the lot of not a few of us either to amputate or perform some less 
serious operation. Reduction of dislocations is always preeéded 
by rnbbing with sweet oil followed by manipulation. ‘The patient 
i told to lie passive and the operation continues for several 
days. 

The thin specialist in surgery is the much reputed Réwal, Sative 
His chief, or rather sole, practice is Ophthalmic Surgery. Many of 58° 
us must lave seen the spoiled eyes of patients who come to 
hospital for cataract extraction. He does not take the lens out, 
but simply pushes it hack into the vitreous and after getting his 
foe, Daag the eye, and making the patient count fingers, quietly 
makes away giving dircctions that the eye is not to be opened for 
three days—time enough for him to be out of reach. Two places in 
this District are the head-quarters of Rawals, whence they go forth 
to distant countries, including even Africa and Central Asi 
These are Mohra Kor Chashm and Shihdn-ki-Dheri, both in the 
Chakwil Tabsil. But his services are less and less in demand as, 
like the use of quinine, cataract extraction has now taken a well 
deserved hold on the popular mind. 

Next comes the common sweeper, who hawks in the streets 
for leech application: and mention must also be made of the 
swomen who come to cup patients with the hollow horns of certain 
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animals. ‘These latter place the horn on the part affected, suck 
air out of it by placing their mouth on the thin end and then kee 
it applied till the proper effect is produced. Under this. h 
mention must also be made of the specialists:in circumcision. They 
are commonly barbers, but only those of experience attempt the 
operation. ‘The principle is the same as our own, only no sutures 
are used. ‘The mucous membrane covering the glans is foreibly 
pushed back. Bleeding is controlled by fine cow-dung which is 
dusted on the part, and an ointment is smeared over the wound. 
Water dressing is ayfplied, if swelling appears. 

Another class of practitioners are known as Jardhs. ‘They go 
about from place to place with a small round box containing their 
instruments and dressings. They can remoye necrosed bones by 
forceps and can dress various kinds of wounds and ulcers. 

‘These different groups having been described, a few examples 
may be cited to show how the /iakims treat the more common 
complaints. 

(1) Fever: this they say is the result of a certain poison in the 
plood. They give it several names, but the treatment is mach the 
‘same in each case. Tn acute fevers, even when the temperature’is 
very high, they will never put anything cold onthe head, saying 
that this treatment causes brain fever. Milkthey do not prescribe, 
alleging that it contains fatand that fat is injurious during fever. 
‘The principle is to deplete the system and give vegetables and 

nilses. For chronic fevers they now allow milk and soup, perhaps 
Fom seeing us prescribe this dict without hesitation, War thirst 
they advise siurbats of tamarind and prune and arg gaowhin, AS 
regards the use of purgatives, they sometimes refuse them at the 
start, but generally permit them after some days. (2) Pneu- 
amonia: venesection is the rule*with old hakims. Food is the same 
ag inordinary fever, but opium is seldom permitted. (8) Plague: 
tonies for the heart and caustics for the buboare generally prescribed. 
(4) Dysentery: purgatives and mueilaginous and demulcent 
drinks made from such drugs as dsa/yud (Plantaga ovata) are pres- 
cribed, when it is thought to be due to seyhula; otherwise strin= 
gents like ginger, bacl fruit or mango-seed. (5) Cholera is 
believed to be the result of bad ‘The treatment for this 
disense is climinative in nature at the beginning, and the diugs 
prescribed are nutmeg and cloves during the cold stage, tonies for 
the heart, opium, red pepper and asufwtila for controlling diarrhoea 
when excessive, ginger and sweet oil forrubbing on the body, with 
Khichvi (di and rice) for food. Gram water is also given, and rice 
water to allay thirst. (6) Small-pox is thonght popularly to be 
ia oanifestation of a goildons “Mata Dori’ Te te betlowedita 
be due to the menstrual blood, which is sucked in by the child in 
wero. In cold climates this material is destroyed. Very white 
people and albinos escape. ‘The treatment adopted is intended to 
‘cleanse the blood ; ludinik is given after rubbing it up in rosewater, 
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ahd penrls applied externally inthe form of powder. Milk is given SHAP* 
along with mnnokkd to bring the” pocks out. When the disease» —— 
matures roasted gram is given to cause desiccation. (7) Tonsilitis: Mes? 
the treatment is as folloy of the pulp of cassia fistula 
boiled in milk, loeches externally, and sharhut of mulberry inter- 
nally. Phe lly opened by the barber. (8) 
Gravel: the treatment p ibed is directed to promote fulmi- 
nation, hot fomentation of poppy-heads or klush-khsh, hot affasion 
on the kindneys, baths, s1ig-i-yahiid and jan Micir to dissolve the 
stone. Ment is ayoided. (9) Gout: the cause is thought to 
be phlegm and wind in the system. Purgatives are first prescribed, 
afterwards ginger or tirimird or havmal taken internally ; locally 
oils of the same drags aro employed. Milk is avoided, meat and 
dil recommended. Rice is not prohibited. (10) Syphilis: meroury 
and arsenic are the chief drugs employed, with sarseperilla, chirotia 
papra and uni internally as blood purifiers. For local use enchu 
mirdésaug, and burnt kinri shell are recommended.  Salivation 
is thought to be highly beneficial, as it is believed that after this 
process the poison is not transmitted to offspring, and sweating 
4s similarly regarded. (11) Dropsy: three kinds are commonly 
distinguished—(a) Windy (tabhi) or tympanitis, ()) lehmi or general 
» (0) zakki or ascites. The disease is attributed to liver and 
stomach troubles. The principles of treatment: may be summarised 
purgatives like camel's milk, milk of euphorbiaceous 
jlants, rhubarb solution, ary of kniuch mainch (make). Diaphoresis 
1s effected by placing the patient in a hot oven. Hot baths and 
diureties such as anise and kisii args are also enjoined. Cures can 
he effected in the inital siages of the disease, but not later on. (12) 
Phthisis: a distinction is made between consumption, called tap 
dig, in which there is no hemoptysis, and sil in which there is 
hemoptysis. Four stages are observed. First the fever stage, 
secondly disorders of the internal organs, thirdly the cough stage, 
and fourthly thatof diarrhea. The first two stages are curable, 
the third only rarely and fourth never. Cold and tar things like 
camphor, ary of milk, pearls and other tonics, barley-water, gram 
soup, dried turnips, and Soups made from birds are generally 
prescribed. Opium is not usually permitted. 
Before closing this note a few points about the popular ideas 
df treatment would not be devoid of interest opaiae 
maths 
Cauterisation is the common treatment for enlarged spleen, treatments 
‘Sciatica and deep-seated pains. 
For ague cases another peculiar treatment is at times resorted 
to, Aman, who is believed to he expert in that special method, 
places the cutting edge of a sword on the enlarged organ and 
presses on it with all his force, reading something while keeping 
up the pressure. This is done several times and it is said that the 
organ gets reduced and blood clots are passed por rectum. 
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For malarial fevers, to check the paroxysms a sort of charm 
is written on a leaf, commonly of banyan, and the pationt is told 
to look at it till the attack is past. 

For neuralgia also a charm is written on a piece of paper 
which is doubled, and then hung over the eyebrow or other place 
affected. It is supposed that this expedient will effect a cure. 

For meningitis hot bread is bandaged on the head. 

Rom’s fat from the tail end is plastered on the'head in cases 
of tetanus. 

In cases of general weakness nutmeg and almonds are pres- 
cribed 3 stimulants, 

Demons are thought to be the cause of many obscure com- 
plaints, especially those attended by hysteria in any form. To 
Wash the face of sick persons and especially to clean the eyes of 
children, when they are suffering from any sort of eye complaint, 
js strictly forbidden. Cow-dung poultices are always the first step 
towards hastening maturity in an abscess, Milk and gif are often 
taken by persons who suffer from stone in the bladder for their 
sup ‘anodyne and diuretic. Villagers frequently visit the 
tombs of saints before undergoing any serious operations. This is 
especially the case with chronic rheumatism and sufferers from 
-neuralgia. Ventilation is not at all favoured as a means to health, 
Putting ed covering over the patient's face, surrounding him 
with numbers of friends, burning charcoal in the same room, all 
these are expedients, the officiency of which it requires tact and 

jon to prove futile. Every food stuff is believed to possess 
{qualities either of heat, cold, dryness, or moisture, or a combina- 
tion of these four properties: and, when a medicine is prescribed, 
the mother will invariably ask whether it be hot or cold, ete. 

English medicines are generally believed to be hot and dry in 


their effects. 


Popular methods of treatment. [Pawn A. 
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OHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. OBAR 
— ‘Places of =. 
Interest. 
Most of the places of interest in the District have already 
been referred to, and detailed notes on each are not now necessary. 
Only a short account of the more interesting places will be given. 
Artook. > 
ortance of Attock is or was due to the commanding 
built on a road overlooking the bridge-of- 
Poats over the Indus, and therefore forming one of the chief 
defences of our lino of communication with the Frontier, ‘The 
hdsdr, formerly located within the fort, is now situated on the 
rocks below, Above Attock, the Indus is upwards of a mile in 
ireadth, and from the rocks on which the station is built the eye j 
wandors over a vast expanse of sand and water resembling an 
inland sea, A short distance above the fort it is joined by the 
Kabul river from the west, and their combined waters then force 
need, and broken at® one point, into 


their way flowing with great § 
tremendous whirlpool by the rocks of Jaldlia and Kamélia, 
through the narrow rocky channel: Three miles below the fort 


ia the magnificont iron bridge which conveys the North-Western 
Railway afd, by a sub-way, the Grand Trunk Road over the river, 
and has thereby practically taken away the strategical value of 
the fort. The bridge is separately described below. 

"At Attock the Indus was passed by Alexander by a bridge 
of-boats bnilt by Hephwstion and Taxiles, his ally. ‘The fort was 
built by Akbar in 1581 A.D. on his return from an expedition p 
against his brother Mirza Hakim, Governor, of Kabul, who had 
invaded the Punjab. He gave it the name of Attak Baniras in ; 
contradistinction to that of Katak Baniras, the chief fort at the 
othor oxtremity of his empire. General Cunningham believes the 
name to be of greater antiquity, and identifies its root with that 
of Taxila, and both with the name of the Taka tribe, who in 
| ancient time seem to have held the country between the, Mirgalla 4 
| Pass and the Indus. At the same: time Akbar established the : 
ferry, and imported a colony of boatmen from Hindustin, the 
Keechdeats of whom salt Hive at Malléhitols, and enjoy the 
"revenue of a village in Chhachh, which was granted by Akbar 
‘for their support. In 1812 Ranjit Singh surreptitiously seized 
; 





‘The imp 
position of the fort, 





























the fort from the Wazir of Kabul, and it remained in yasession 

of the Sikhs until the close of the first Sikh War. In 1848 it 

jieutenant Herbert, but ulimatel, 
Since the close of that rebellion it 


his beon ocoupied by the British troops. The present garrison 
consists of detachments from a battery at Campbellpur. The 
- ridge was opened for traffic in June 1883, and is guarded by a 
dotachmont from ono of the Native Infantry Regiments at Réwal-- 
Pindi, Till the railway bridge was completed, a bridge-of-boats 


was gallantly defended by L 
captured by ‘the Sikh rebels. 











* in the cold season and rains and a fe 
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in tho summer used to be 
maintained over the Indus at Attock. ’ The crossing is dangerous 
‘on account of a whirlpool formed by the junction of the Kébul 
river with the Indus, which takes place just above, or almost 
opposite, Attock. Below the on are two rocks, known by 
the names of Kamilia and Jabilia, which, jutting into the ri 
render the passage still more dangerous. Boats are not 
quently dashed against them, ‘The names are derived from Kamile 
nd-din and Jalél-ud-din, sons of the founder of the Roshnti sect, 
who were.flung from these rocks for adherence to their father's 
heresy during the reign of Akbar. 


The principal merchants in the town are the Pariehits, an 
éntorprising Musalmin race who penetrate into Contral Asin, 
‘and there, exchange Indian, goods for those brought by the Russians 
and others from China, Thibet and Tartary. The principal an 

nities aro the fort, and a handsomo tomb known us the Kanjirta, 
‘Pho public buildings are the Chu o old Conrt of the Assistant 
of the sub-division, Police station, staging. 

and a school-house, 


in 1901 to a notified area, The 
| ‘place. is steadily 
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and 1901 ts given in the margin. 

Phe Attock bridge consists of five spans of steol girdons 
apple Murphy type); two of these spans over the main channel 
of the river are 308} feet span, and the remaining throe, through 
which water only passes during the flood. season, are 2574 fect 
span. ‘The girders aro 26 feet in depth, aad the bottom of the 
lower beam is 111 feet above low water level; thus the top of the 
gidera is 186 feot above water level. ‘Tho tails aro nid on 

top of the girders ; below is a sub-way, motalled with asphalt, 
aulapted for ordinary road teatiog it is 16 feot wido and 18) feet 
highs and will pass every description of vehicle or boast. The 
gisiers are supported on wrought iron trestle piers consisting of 
standards and four radiating strats grouped together, and 
meeting at the top inv wrought iron entablature; the standards 
and struts are braced together horizontally at every 25 feet in 
Height, aud there is alo a diagonal vertical bracing ihtwoon xel 
of the horizontal bracings. ‘The standards and struts are founded 
on the solid compact rock forming the bed of the river 
which has been cut away to depths varying from 6 to 12 feet for 
their reception. No. 3 pier in mid-stream is founded upon a sub= 
aquan submerged with 5 or 6 feet of water even in the cold 
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season, In the cases of the other piers the rock was dry when 
tho foundotions were constructed. As a protection ‘against 
wreckage logs, and flouting timber during floods, piers Nos. 2,3 
and 4are guarded with masonry cut-waters on their up-stream 
falls; these cut-waters are 100 feet in height, and would protect 
the piers against. accident from any flood’ that has yet been 
recorded. 'The abutments are of solid limestone block in coarse 
masonry, very massively constructed; local blue Timestone has 
been used, but Tariki sandstone has been freely introduced in the 
arches, coigns, and cornices. Preparations for the construction 
of the bridge were commenced in 1880 ; and actual commencement 
was made in December 1881; by September 1882 the piers were 
completed ; time, in July 1882, the erection of the first two 
spans (2574 feet) of girders was commonced and they were com- 
pleted in Angust 1852; the fifth span of girders (also 2573 feet) 
was commenced in November 18! i completed in January 
1883; the erection of the timber staging for the two large spans 
(ard tnd 4th) was commenced in October 1882 and completed in 
March 1883; on the latter date the erection of the large girders 
commenced they were self-supporting by the end of March 1883, 
but not entirely edmpleted before the end of April. ‘The bridge 
was tested and reported ready for traffic on 12th and 13th May, 
and formally opened on the birthday of Her Majesty the Queen- 


Hmpross. 

















Canon 


Campbellpur is important as tho District Head-quarters and as 

‘a contonment. ‘Tho adjacent village (Kiimilpur) is a small place, 
inhubited by Sayyads, and of little interest. ‘The Civil Station lies 
between the cantonmont and the railway. The Civil Bazaar is 
built on a plot of land acquired by Government nnder the Land 
‘Acquisition Act and sold by auction for building sites. It is still 
growing very rapidly, Tho only buildings of importance are those 
recently erected in connection with the new District, the Distriot 
Courts, the District Jail, the Civil Hospital, ete, The population as 
aaa Pap ——= ‘ascertained at the census 
terol enon | rome | sate [Femle Gnumerations of 1868, 
———— 1881, 1801 and 1901 is 
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4 —+— —— Battery (formerly sta- 
tioned at Attock) and a Field Battery, ‘The garrison now is one 
battery of Field Artillery, one company Garrison Artillery, one 
Ammunition Column and one Camel Corps. 


Pa yc dere ices by the cantonment on the south 
s fair fishing. Some shooting is to be had in the Kala Chitta 
Range, which is not far off, 
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Hazno, 


Hazro is a pretty little town of 9,799 inhabitants, situated in 
the middle of the fertile Chhachh valley lying between the Indus 
and the dry ravines and desolate sand-hills of the Campbellpar 
plain. Its white mosquos and spires, rolioved by occasional palm 
trees rising from the midst of waving fields, are visible from a 
it distance. The scene of the great battle in which, in A.D, 
Thos, Sultén Mahmiid Ghaznavi defeated the united forces of the 
Réjis of Hindustdn and the infidels of the Punjab with a slaughter 
‘of 20,000 men, it was afterwards fixed upon by some of the Pathin 
followers of that chieftain to be the site of their colony. 
quently looted in the unsettled times prior to British rule by Pathin 
maranders from the neighbouring ills and from beyond the Indus, 
it never attained any position beyond that of a large village, bub 
has now greatly increased in size and prospority. Grains of all 
kinds are collected from the rich country round abont, and traders 
bring their wares from Yusafzai and thé neighbouring independent 
territory. An excellent has of snuff is manufactured in large 
quantities, All these goods are exported in exchange for uropoan 
iece-goods, indigo, ete. The town is nearly" surrounded. by 
wall, and the dasars ave neat and clean. OF public buildings, there 
are 8 poles station, good sehool-hous, dispensary, and Municipal 
Committee house, which is occasionally used ag a court. Tt is to 
be regretted that the North-Western State Railway does not pass 
close to the town, for thongh only a few miles distant, the ral to 
the nearest station is an coveneire. ‘one to maintain, owing to the 


swampy nature of the ich it has to traverse. ‘ho 


opulation is half Pathin, 
ager aE cents | Parton Pale Hindu. The results 
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precise limits within ions of 1868 and 1875 were 
taken, and the accuracy of the figures for these years is doubtful. 


Hasan Anpat. 


‘The archwological remains of Hasin Abdél and the suceossiye 
legends of Buddhist, Brahman, Muhammadan ond Sikh origin 
which cluster round the sacred fountain have been described in 
the Historical Section, pp. 26-31, 

‘The shrine of Panja Sahib crowns a precipitous hill about 
one mile east of the town, and at its foot stands the holy tank, a 
small square reservoir of pure water, generally full of fish. Dila- 
pidated brick temples surround the edge, while, on the west side, 
the water gushes out from beneath a rock marked with a rude 


on 
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representation of a hand, ascribed by the Sikhs to their founder, CHAR TY: 


Biba Nénak. ‘The hill of Hasan Abdil has been celebrated for 
its beauty. since the Moghal times. To the south of the shrine, on 
the opposite bank of the Haro, lies the garden of Wah, formerly a 
resting place of the emperors on their way to the valley of Kashmir 
but now a mass of jungle-clad ruins. Facing the garden, on the 
Hasan Abdil side of the river, a tomb shaded by two anciont 
cypress trees covers the remains of one of Akbar’s wives. 


Farrea Jano. 


Fattoh Jang isa large village of 4,021 inhabitants. Tt was first 
made the head-qnarters of a tahsil in 1859 at. the first Regular 
Settlement, — It lies on the highroads from Rawalpindi to Khushal 
garh and Kohat and from Rawalpindi to Kalabagh. 


im is found at Sadkil, three miles away. There is a 
little trade in grain and vegetable, oils and some manufacture of 
Teather, soap and Lwis, ‘The tahsil, thana, dispensary and. a 
district bungalow are the only public buildings. The most. con- 
— —————= spicious building is the 
house of Misr Ramjim 
which is w very. cons 
uous landmark from the 
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1808 
ist suryounding country. 
91 The marginal. ‘table 


a <i “shows the variations in 
Population at the various consis enumerations. 
Kor, 

Kot is the seat of the chief Gheba family. It lies on the 
Fatteh Jang-Kalabagh road and has a good district bungalow, ‘The 
village. itself is of no importance apart from the residence of the 
Ghebs Sardar and the shrine of Bhai Than Singh, a saint of great 
reputation, A mile away are the ruins of the fort of Peluig whore 
Rao Mohamed Khan was murdered by the Mallils, 


Pixnisune. 


Pindigheb, the head-quarters of the tabsil of that name, is 
situated on the south bank of the Sil. Tt is the ancestral seat of 
the Jodhra Maliks of Pindigheb, by whom it was founded. It is 
the only place of any size in the tahsil, and situated as it is. ina 
yory. will tract, it presents a pleasing appearance to the eye by 
contrast with its surroundings. ‘There are a good many trees 
studded about, and, as water is near the surface, there are many 
vegetable gardens and plantain trees, which make it look like an 
oasis in the white sand of the stream which lies on one side of it, 
‘The houses are however poor and small, and there are no buildin, 
of any importance. Recently a house for the Assistant Commis- 
Sone? and a court house have been built, and the construction of 
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atk bungalow is under consideration, ‘The nearest district bun- 
alow at present is nt Dandi, about-a milo distant on the ‘opposite 
Hoew theatream. ‘The tabsil, the thana, a dispensary and a 
school are the other public buildings. 

‘The trade of the place is in country produce, grain, oil and 
wood “Ceuntry. cloth, shoes and soap are manufactured and 


Gxported across the Indus, ‘The railway has carefully avoided the 
— ——— town, and Jand, Basal, 


‘Thatta and other places 
have profited at Pindi- 
gheb’s expense, But if 








002 
41) the Basal-Mandra Rail- 
{ih way is ever constructed 


the importance of the 
town is sure to increase. 
‘The population as ascertained at: the census of 1868, 1851, 
1891 and 1901 is shown in the margin. 





Maxnan, 


Makhad is a small town of 4,063 inhabitants, situated on 
left honk of the Indus, in the south-west, corner of the Dist 
Tris not now of much importance, but: wos formerly th tering 
of the Indus Valley ‘Hiotifia, and as such of some consequences It 
Me however, « curious und picturesque riverside town, built on 
stoop slope and extremely dirty. ‘There is still n considerable 
Pt of tradg done from it on the Indus by the’ trading com: 
munity of Parichés, It had a Municipal Committeo, « sardi und 
t pole station, ut no buildings of any importance, 

‘Phere is now no Municipal Committee at Makhad it existed 
for ar thort timo, hut having really no raison eétre, and its oxist- 
tee only intensifying the disputes which | rage continuously 
pe on Te Khan, the Pit and the Pavéchés, it lns been abolished 
at Makhad has, therefore, lost its claim to be included ns a town. 











Laws. 


Lawn is situated in the Tallagang Tohsil, near the western 
border of the Distriet, and a few miles only to the north of the 
Ratt Range and Mount Sakesar, in latitude 92, 41% longitude 720” 
69°. Its population according to the census ‘of 1881 is 6,245: but 
fe has since risen to 6,248 in 1891 and 6,458 in 1901, Lai 
Jarge Awin village, and its inhabitants ave almost exclusively agri- 
Large ete There are four or five chandhria, and party faction is 
Site. "The population is mainly concentrated in the central village, 
though the dks or outlying: hamlets, which are included in the 
ventas of the town, are very mimerous, and seuttered! over the 
Grea of 185 aquare miles, which forms the village domaine Where 
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isa police station at Léwa, also a dispensary: both are very) 

fae Entered! 


'TALLAGANG. 


Tallagaug is the head-quartors of a tabsil, situated in the 
southern portion of the District, latitude 72° 28'; longitnde 82° 56". 
Population numbered 6,286 in 1881, 6,236 in 1801, and 6,705 in 
1901. ‘Tho town is an unpretentious collection of native houses 
without any building of importance. It has a single bésdr, a grain 
market, a police station, school house, dispensary and a oireuit 
bungalow tho latter is « well-built and lofty building, with ample 
aecommodation. ‘There is a tank with a garden, about half a mile 
fouth of the town, supported from local funds. ‘This tank is of 
Tange dimensions, and contains an unfailing supply of water to tho 
great comfort of the town, inhabitants and neighbourhood. 


"There was at one time a Municipal Committee but it was 
abolished in 1886, 


‘There was also a cantonment at Tallagang for some years, 
Dut in 1882 it was finally abolished. 


Tho town was founded by a chief of the Awin tribe some 
260 years ago, and, sinco its foundation, has been the seat, of 
administration of the neighbourhood, at first under the Awins, 
then under the Sikbs, and now under British rule. Tt 
tome commercial importance as a local contre of trado : the town 
{s healthily situated in a dry plateau, well drained by ravines. 
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